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^HE  readers  of  Mr.  Grote’s  ‘  History  of  Greeee  ’  were  not 
-L  likely  to  forget  the  hope  held  out  in  its  concluding 
volume,  that  he  who  had  so  well  inteq)retetl  the  jmlitical  life  of 
Hellas  would  delineate  and  judge  that  great  outburst  of  sjvecu- 
ktive  thought,  by  which,  as  much  as  by  her  freedom,  Greece 
has  been  to  the  world  what  Athens  -according  to  Pericles 
was  to  Greece,  a  course  of  education.  It  might  have  been 
safely  predicted,  that  the  same  conscientious  research,  the  same 
sldlfiil  discrimination  of  authenticated  fact  from  traditional 
misapprehension  or  uncertified  conjecture,  and  the  same  rare 
power  of  realising  different  intellectual  and  moral  points  of  view, 
which  were  conspicuous  in  the  History,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  the  memorable  chapters  on  the  Sophists  and  on  Sokrates, 
would  find  congenial  occupation  in  tracing  out  the  genuine 
lineaments  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  compeers.  But  the 
present  work  does  more  than  merely  keep  the  promise  of  Mr. 
Grote’s  previous  achievements — it  reveals  new  powers  :  had  it 
not  been  written  the  world  at  large  might  never  have  known, 
except  on  trust,  the  whole  range  of  his  capacities  and  endow¬ 
ments.  Though  intellects  exercised  in  the  higher  philosophy 
might  well  perceive  that  such  a  book  as  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  Greece  ’  could  not  have  been  produced  but  by  a  mind  simi¬ 
larly  disciplined,  the  instruction  which  lay  on  the  surface  of 
that  great  work  was  chiefly  civic  and  political ;  while  the 
speculations  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  emphatically  of 
fla^,  range  over  the  whole  domain  of  human  thought  and 
curiosity,  from  etymology  up  to  cosmogony,  and  from  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  music-school  and  the  gymnasium  to  the  most 
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vast  problems  of  metaphysics  and  ontology.  Many  even  of 
Mr.  Grote’s  admirers  may  not  have  been  prepared  to  find,  that 
he  would  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  most  abstract  metar 
physical  speculations  as  among  the  concrete  realities  of  poli¬ 
tical  institutions — would  move  through  the  one  region  with  the 
same  easy  mastery  as  through  the  other — and  would  bring 
before  us,  along  with  the  clearest  and  fullest  explanation  of 
ancient  thought,  mature  and  well-weighed  opinions  of  bis  own, 
manifesting  a  command  of  the  entire  field  of  speculative  phi¬ 
losophy  which  places  him  in  the  small  number  of  the  eminent 
psychologists  and  metaphysicians  of  the  age. 

The  work  of  which  we  now  give  an  account,  though  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  brings  down  the  history  of  Greek  phUosophy 
only  to  Plato  and  his  generation ;  but  a  continuation  is  pro¬ 
mised,  embracing  at  least  the  generation  of  Aristotle ;  which, 
by  the  analogy  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  present  work, 
may  be  construed  as  implying  an  estimate  of  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans.  If  to  this  were  added  a  sununary  of  what  is 
known  to  us  concerning  the  Pythagorean  revival  and  the 
later  Academy,  no  portion  of  purely  Greek  thought  would 
remain  untreated  of;  for  Neoplatonism,  an  aftergrowth  of  late 
date  and  little  intrinsic  value,  was  a  hybrid  ])roduct  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  speculation,  and  its  place  in  history  is  by  the 
side  of  Gnosticism.  What  contact  it  has  with  the  Greek  mind 
is  with  that  mind  in  its  decadence  ;  as  the  little  in  Plato  which 
is  allied  to  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  decadence  of  Plato’s  own 
mind.  We  are  quite  reconciled  to  the  exclusion  from  Mr. 
Grote’s  plan,  of  this  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  intellect.  But  such  an  exposition  as  he  is 
capable  of  giving  of  Aristotle,  will  be  hardly  inferior  in  value 
to  that  of  Plato.  The  latter,  however,  was  the  most  needed ; 
for  Plato  presents  greater  difficulties  than  Aristotle  to  the 
modem  mind ;  more  of  our  knowledge  of  the  master,  than  of 
the  pupil,  is  only  apparent,  and  requires  to  be  unlearnt ;  and 
much  more  use  has  been  made  of  what  the  later  philosopher 
can  teach  us,  than  of  the  earlier. 

Though  the  writings  of  Plato  supply  the  principal  material 
of  Mr.  Grote’s  three  volumes,  the  j)ortion  of  them  which  does 
not  relate  directly  to  Plato  is  of  great  interest  and  value. 
The  first  two  chapters  contain  as  full  an  account  as  our  in¬ 
formation  admits,  of  the  forms  of  Greek  philosophy  whuA 
preceded  Sokrates ;  and  the  two  which  conclude  the  woik 
recount  the  little  which  is  known  (except  in  the  case  of 
Xenophon  it  is  very  little)  of  the  other  ‘  Socratici  viri  ’  and 
their  speculations :  the  Megaric  school,  commencing  with 
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Eukleides,  the  Cynic,  with  Antisthenes,  the  Cyrenaic  or 
Hedonistic,  with  Aristippus.  All  these  were  personal  com¬ 
panions  of  Sokrates,  and  their  various  and  conflicting  streams  of 
thought  did  not  flow  out  of  a  primitive  intellectual  fountain 
opened  by  him,  but  issued  from  the  rock  in  different  places  at 
the  touch  of  his  magical  wand ;  for  it  was  his  profession  and 
practice  to  make  others  think,  not  to  think  for  them.  Con¬ 
cerning  Sokrates  himself,  though  in  one  sense  nearly  the 
whole  book  relates  to  him,  there  is  no  express  notice  in  these 
volumes,  the  nairative  and  estimate  which  we  read  in  the 
‘  History  of  Greece  ’  being  sufficient. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Hellenic  thinkers  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  full  understanding  of  Plato.  Unfortunately  the 
materials  are  defective,  and  dmost  wholly  second-hand,  a  few 
fri^ents  only  of  the  original  authors  having  been  preserved 
by  the  citations  of  later  writers.  We  are  in  possessionj  how-  * 
ever,  of  what  were  regarded  by  their  successors  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  each ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  make  of  them.  These  first  gropings  of  the 
speculative  intellect  have  so  little  in  common  with  modern 
scientific  habits,  that  the  modem  mind  does  not  easily  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  them.  The  physical  theories  seem  so  absurd, 
and  the  metaphysical  ones  so  unintelligible,  that  there  needs 
some  stress  of  thought  to  enable  us  to  perceive  how  eminently 
natural  they  were.  Multiplied  failures  have  taught  us  the 
unwelcome  lesson,  that  man  can  only  arrive  at  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  nature  by  a  very  circuitous  route ;  that  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  accessible  directly,  but  through  a  multitude  of 
snaller  ones,  which  in  the  first  ardour  of  their  investigations 
men  overlooked  and  despised — though  they  are  the  only  ques¬ 
tions  sufficiently  simple  and  near  at  hand  to  disclose  the  real 
laws  and  processes  of  nature,  wnth  which  as  keys  we  are  after¬ 
wards  enabled  to  unlock  such  of  her  greater  mysteries  as  are 
r^y  within  our  reach.  This  process,  which  human  impa¬ 
tience  was  late  in  thinking  of,  and  slow  in  learning  to  endure, 
is  m  eminently  artificial  one ;  and  the  mind  which  has  been 
trun^  to  it  has  become,  happily  for  mankind,  so  highly  arti- 
fioahsed,  that  it  has  forgotten  its  own  natural  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  natural  man,  in  the  words  of  Bacon’s  emphatic 
condemnation,  naturam  rei  in  ipsa,  re  perscrutatur.  He  neither 
can  nor  mil  lay  a  regular  siege  to  his  object,  approach  it  by  a 
series  of  intermediate  positions,  and  possess  himself  first  of  the 
wtworks ;  he  will  make  but  one  leap  into  the  citadel :  and 
suice,  to  his  freshly  awakened  curiosity,  no  inquiry  seems  worth 
pursuing  which  promises  less  than  an  explanation  of  the 
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entire  universe,  he  makes  a  plausible  guess  which  explains 
or  seems  to  explain  a  few  obvious  facts,  and  stretches  or 
twists  this  into  a  theory  of  the  whole.  Such  theories  were 
thrown  up  in  considerable  number  and  variety  by  the  early 
Hellenic  mind.  Mr.  Grote  has  recounted  what  is  knoAvn  of 
them,  and  by  the  application  of  a  clear  philosophic  intellect  to 
the  results  of  his  own  and  of  German  erudition,  has  made  out 
as  much  of  their  meaning  as  any  one  can  well  hope  to  do.  To 
render  that  meaning  intelligible  without  a  considerable  elfort 
of  thought,  exceeds  even  Ins  powers ;  for  the  terms  which 
embody  it  have  no  exact  equi\alents  in  modem  language, 
which,  having  fitted  Itself  to  more  definite  conceptions  of  the 
problems,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  ascertained  solutions,  has 
got  rid  of  many  of  the  vaguenesses  and  ambiguities  to  Avhich 
the  early  conjectural  solutions  were  principally  indebted  for 
such  plausibility  as  they  possessed. 

“  These  early  theories,  as  we  said,  may  be  distinguished  into 
^  physical  and  metaphysical,  though  the  physical  hypotheses 
could  not  always  dispense  with  metaphysical  aid,  and  the  meta- 
])hysical  ones  Avere  employed  to  account  for  physical  phenomena. 
In  the  physical,  some  one  or  more  substances  familiar  to 
exjierience  were  assumed,  as  the  element  or  elements  which, 
variously  transformed,  are  the  material  of  the  entire  universe; 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  jK)wers,  j)ropcrtles,  or  essences  of  these  elements,  or  by 
hidden  forces  residing  in  them.  Thales  ascribed  this  cosmic 
iinivcrsality  to  water,, Anaximenes  to  air:  we  must  remember 
that  the  ancients  called  many  things  water  and  air  which  arc 
not  so  styled  in  mmlcrn  jthysics.  Emjjedokles  explained  all 
things  by  the  mixture  and  mutual  action  of  earth,  water, 
air,  and  fire.  These  material  substances  were  usually  sup|K)8ed 
to  require  the  concurrence  of  certain  abstract  entities  called 
AVet  and  Dry,  Cold  and  Hot,  Soft  and  Hard,  Heavy  and  Light, 
&c.,  which  were  the  immediate  if  not  ultimate  agents  in  the 
generation  of  phenomena.*  It  would  be  a  mistake  were  Ave  to 
imagine  that  these  and  similar  hypotheses  Avere  really  absurd, 
until  proved  so  by  the  subsequent  course  of  inductive  investi¬ 
gation.  A  more  artful  examination  of  nature  has  since  shoAsu 
that  the  supiwsed  elements  are  not  real  elements  but  comjwunds. 
and  that  the  generalised  properties,  Avhich  Avere  mistaken  for 
causatiA'c  agencies,  arc  the  products  of  incorrect  generalisation 
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p.  15,  note),  ‘occupying  a  great  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Gretk 
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and  abstraction — tiotioticA  temere  a  rebus  abstractee.  But  this  was 
not  and  could  not  be  known  at  the  time  wdien  the  hypotheses 
were  framed.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  served  as  first  steps  in 
that  comparison  of  phenomena  in  respect  of  their  likenesses 
and  differences,  which  is  the  preparation  for  the'  discovery  of 
their  laws ;  and  the  process  of  applying  the  hypotlieses  to  the 
explanation  of  facts  other  than  those  which  had  suggested 
them,  tvas  continually  bringing  into  view  fresh  points  of  like¬ 
ness  and  difference,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  less  imperfect 
hypotheses.  The  metaphysical  theories,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  grounded  their  conception  of  the  universe  not  on  jiby- 
.dcal  agencies,  but  on  the  largest  and  vaguest  abstractions— 
the  One,  the  Same,  the  Different,  that  which  Is,  that  which 
Becomes — seem,  to  us,  not  so  much  erroneous  as  unmeaning : 
we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  can  have  been  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  who  could  offer  matter  like  this  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  anything.  By  tee,  must  be  understood  the  physicists, 
the  experimentalists,  the  Baconians  ;  since  the  German  Tran-  / 
scendentalists  find  much  more  signification  in  these  than  in/ 
the  physical  hypotheses.  For,  indeed,  their  Ontology  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  retum  to  this  first  stage  of  human  speculation — a 
reproiluction  of  the  same  mcthmls,  the  same  questions,  and  to 
a  great  degree  the  same  answers,  sometimes  under  a  super¬ 
ficial  varnish  of  modern  inductive  philosojihy.  Hegel  moves 
among  the  same  vague  abstractions  as  the  earliest  tyros  in 
metajihysical  thought ;  his  dialectics  recall  the  Parmenides  of 
Plato’s  dialogue,  while  his  substantive  doctrines  are  in  great 
part  a  reproduction  of  Herakleitus.  If  we  turn  back  to 
Anaximander,  the  earliest  known  speculative  philosopher  after 
his  townsman  Thales,  we  find  already  the  fundamental  notions 
of  Transcendentalism.  ‘  He  adojited  *  as  the  foundation  of 
‘  his  hypothesis  a  substance  which  he  called  the  Infinite  or 
‘  Indeterminate.  Under  this  name  he  conceived  Body  simplv, 

‘  without  any  positive  or  determinate  jwoperties,  yet  including 
‘  die  fundamental  contraries  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  Dry,  &c.  in 
‘  a  iKitential  or  latent  state,  including  further  a  self-changing 
‘  and  self-developing  force,  and  being  moreover  immortal  and 
‘  indestructible.  By  this  inherent  force,  and  by  the  evolution 
‘  of  one  or  more  of  these  dormant  contrary  qualities,  were 
‘  generated  the  various  definite  substances  of  nature — Air,  Fire, 

‘  Water,  &c.’  We  have  here  the  fundamental  antithesis  of 
the  Transccndentalists,  Matter  and  Form;  while  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  abstract  Body,  devoid  of  properties,  but  Avith  a 
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potentiality  of .  evolving  them  from  itself  by  an  indwelling 
force,  is  the  transcendental  Noumenon,  as  contrasted  vdth 
Phenomenon.  Again,  the  Ens  of  Parmenides,  Being  in  Ge¬ 
neral,  ‘  which  is  always,  and  cannot  properly  be  called  either 
‘  past  or  futi>re,’  which  is  not  ‘  really  generated  or  destroyed, 

‘  but  only  in  appearance  to  us,  or  relatively  to  our  appro* 

‘  hension,’  which  ‘  is  essentially  One,  and  cannot  be  divided,’  * 
what  is  it  (as  Mr.  Grote  remarks  f )  but  the  Absolute  of  the 
modem  Ontologists?  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  however, 
for  the  Eleatic  philosopher  left  to  his  Absolute  one  quality 
cognisable  bj'  man,  that  of  Extension,  but  the  Transcendent- 
alists  refuse  it  even  that,  and  yet  maintain  (some  of  them  at  least) 
that  it  is  knowable.  Even  the  almost  Asiatic  mysticism  of 
Pythagoras  respecting  Number, has,  as  Mr.  Grote  points  out}, 
its  exact  equivalent  in  Gemian  nineteenth-century  philosophy. 
When  numbers,  mere  abstract  properties  of  things,  are  mistaken 
\  ;  for  actual  things,  they  are  sotm  supposed  to  exert  powers,  and 
have  as  g«x)d  a  chance  as  anything  else  of  finding  a  plulost)pher 
to  instal  them  as  the  ruling  j)ower  of  the  universe. 

Both  these  veins  of  speculation — the  physical  and  the  meta¬ 
physical — were  tem|)orarily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  new 
turn  given  to  the  philosophic  mind  by  Sokrates  :  but  for  a  short 
time  only ;  for  the  ambitious  striving  for  a  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  reappeal’s  in  its  most  metaphysical  fomi  in  the  later 
productions  of  his  greatest  disciple,  Plato.  The  originality  of 
Sokrates,  which  was  of  the  highest  order,  consisted  chiefly  in 
his  method.  Yet  his  principal  instrument  had  been  in  part 
prepared  for  him  bythe  pupil  of  Parmenides,  Zeno  of  Elea,' 
‘  who  §  stands  announced  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  the 
‘  inventor  of  dialectic ;  that  is,  as  the  first  jierson,  of  wliose 
‘  skill  in  the  art  of  cross-examination  and  refutation  conspicu- 
‘  ous  illustrative  specimens  were  preserved.’  The  speciality  of 
Zeno  consisted  in  bringing  prominently  forward  the  difficulties 
and  objections  to  w’hich  a  theory  was  liable :  not  in  the  modem 
manner,  by  producing  facts  inconsistent  with  it,  but  rather  by 
tracing  its  consequences,  and  reducing  it  to  a  logical  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  a  mode  of  arguing  which  he  more  particularly 
employed  against  those  who  opjx)sed  his  master’s  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute  and  Indivisible  One,  and  maintained  with  Hera- 
kleitus  that  the  uuivei’se  is  not  One  but  Many.  The  celebrated 
paradoxes  by  which  Zeno  is  best  known,  his  arguments  against 
the  reality  of  Motion,  Mr.  Grote  |j  considers  neither  as  sceptical 


*  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  I  Ibid.  p.  22.  }  Ibid.  p.  10,  note. 

§  Ibid.  p.  96.  11  Ibid.  pp.  103,  104. 
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ing  I  fallacies  nor  logical  puzzles,  but  as  bond  Jide  arguments,  not 

itb  I  intended  to  disprove  motion  as  a  phenomenal  fact,  but  to  assert 

ie-  I  its  relative  character,  as  a  state  of  our  own  consciousness — in- 

ber  I  capable  of  being,  in  any  true  and  consistent  meaning,  pre- 

ed,  G  dicated  of  the  Ens  Unum,  or  Absolute,  which  the  Parmenidean 

)re-  !  doctrine  regarded  as  immoveable.  However  this  may  be,  these 

ij’  *  j  arguments  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  vocation  of  Zeno 

the  for  what  Mr.  Grote  happily  terms  the  negative  arm  of  philo- 
ver,  I  sophy — that  which  tests  the  truth  of  theories  by  the  difficulties 

Jity  j  which  they  are  bound  to  meet ;  and  if  he  often  mistook  verbal 

ent-  difficulties  for  real,  this  was  inevitable  at  first,  and  Plato  fre¬ 


quently  did  the  same.  ^ 

It  was  reserved  for  Sokrates,  and  for  Plato,  who,  whether  \ 
as  the  interpreter  or  continuator  of  Sokrates  can  never  be  / 
severed  from  him,  to  exalt  this  negative  arm  of  philosophy  to  a 
perfection  never  since  surpassed,  and  to  provide  it  with  its 
greatest,  most  interesting,  and  most  indispensable  field  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  generalities  relating  to  life  and  conduct.  These  ' 
great  men  originated  the  thought,  that,  like  every  other  part 
of  the  practice  of  life,  morals  and  jK)litics  are  an  affair  of  / 
science,  to  be  understoo<l  only  after  severe  study  and  speciaW 
training ;  an  indispensable  part  of  which  consists  in  acquiring 
the  habit  of  considering,  not  merely  what  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  doctrine,  but  what  can  be  said  against  it;  of 
sifting  opinions,  and  never  accepting  any  until  it  has  emerged 
victorious  over  every  logical,  still  more  than  over  every  practical 
objection.  These  two  principles— ^the  necessity  of  a  scientific  > 
basis  and  method  for  ethics  and  politics,  an<^'  of  rigorous  nega-  V 
five  dialectics  as  a  j)art  of  that  method,  are  the  greatest  of  the  ^ 
many  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  Plato ;  and  it  is  because  the  V 
modern  mind  has  in  a  great  measure  laid  both  these  lessons, 
especially  the  latter  of  them,  aside,  that  we  regard  the  Platonic 
writings  as  among  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual  treasures 
bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  Mr.  Grote  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  has  rendered,  by  the  work  before  us,  an  inappre¬ 
ciable  service,  in  facilitating  the  study  to  those  who  can  read 
the  original,  and  making  the  results  accessible  to  those  who 
cannot. 

He  first  relates  the  biography  of  Plato,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
constructed  from  the  extant  authorities.  He  then  treats  of  the 
Platonic  Canon ;  and  after  a  comparison  and  ponderation  of 
evidence,  equal  in  merit  to  any  in  his  History,  accepts  as  works 
of  Plato  the  entire  list  recognised  by  the  Alexandrian  critics, 
and  admitted  by  all  scholars  until  for  the  first  time  disputed 
by  German  editors  and  commentators  in  the  present  century. 
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A  chapter  is  next  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  Platonic 
Avritings ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  (except  the  final 
chapters  on  the  minor  Sokratics),  consists  of  a  minute  analysis 
and  compte  rendu  of  each  dialogue  separately.  In  this  analysis 
are  comprehended  the  following  elements,  Avhich  are  far  from 
being  kept  as  separate  in  fact  as  we  must  keep  them  in  de¬ 
scription.  First,  a  complete  abstract  of  the  dialogue,  omit¬ 
ting  no  idea,  and  no  important  developitient.  Attention  is 
next  drawn  to  the  light  Avhich  the  dialogue  throws  on  Plato's 
doctrine  or  method,  and  the  bearing  Avhich  it  has  uimn  the 
author's  general  conception  of  Plato  and  his  writings.  Lastly, 
the  thoughts  on  which  the  iwirticular  dialogue  turns,  or  which 
are  struck  out  in  the  course  of  it,  are  disentangled  from  the  con¬ 
text,  and  critically  examined,  sometimes  ?it  considerable  length, 
both  from  Plato’s  jwint  of  vicAV  and  from  the  author’s ;  and 
when  the  verdict  is  adverse,  we  are  shown  the  author’s  own 
view  of  the  same  questions,  and  its  justification.  The  book  is 
thus  a  perfect  treasury  of  instructive  discussions  on  the  most 
imjK)i*tant  questions  of  philosophy,  speculative  and  practical; 
wliile  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  quite  complete  account  of  Plato. 
Plato  himself,  not  anybt)dy’s  interpretation  of  him,  is  brought 
before  us.  Nothing  needs  be  t^en  on  trust,  except  the 
fidelity  of  the  abstract,  which  is  }>erfect.  AVe  lose,  of  course, 
Plato’s  dramatic  jwwer,  his  refined  comedy,  and  the  magic  of 
his  style,  the  reproduction  of  Avhich  (could  any  one  hope  to 
succeed  in  it)  would  be  the  Avork,  not  of  an  ex|)ositor,  but  of 
a  translator.  But  the  thoughts  are  there,  exactly  as  they  are, 
and  exactly  Avhere  they  are,  in  the  Platonic  writings.  The 
account  of  each  dialogue  is  thus  a  kind  of  complete  Avork  in 
itself — a  j)lan  necessarily  involving  much  repetition,  as  the  same 
idea  or  Platonic  peculiarity,  being  manifested  in  several  dia¬ 
logues,  gives  fresh  occasion  for  the  same  line  of  remark.  These 
repetitions  have  been  censured  by  some  critics  from  a  literary 
l)oint  of  view',  as  signs  of  w'aut  of  skill  in  composition; 
but  this  is  to  mistake  the  author's  purjwse.  He  does  not  lay 
himself  open  to  the  reproach  from  carelessness  or  aAvkAvaixlness; 
he  altogether  disregards  and  defies  it.  What  Avould  be  imper¬ 
fections  in  a  picture  of  Plato  addressed  to  the  imagination,  are 
merits  in  what  is  meant  to  be  an  aid  or  substitute  for  the 
study  of  the  philosoj)her  in  detail.  Mr.  Grote  intended  the 
reader  to  judge  of  Plato  for  himself — to  find  in  each  chapter 
what  “Tie  Avould  have  found  in  the  corresponding  dialogue, 
together  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  understanding  it  and 
estimating  its  value.  His  own  opinions  on  Plato  and  the 
Platonic  topics  turn  up  often,  because  every  dialogue  contain? 
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fresh  evidence  bearing  on  them.  The  alternative  was  indeed 
open  to  him  of  using  references  instead  of  repetitions,  and  had 
he  cared  more  for  his  literary  reputation  and  less  for  his  subject, 
he  would  have  adopted  it.  But  those  who  read  for  instruction 
will  generally  prefer  that  the  things  they  need  to  be  reminded 
of  should  be  told  over  again  in  a  form  and  language  adapted 
to  the  special  occasion,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  search  for 
them  in  another  chapter,  where  they  are  exhibited  in  a  quite 
different  framework  of  circumstances.  Even  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  it  is  too  narrow'  a  conception  of  art,  to  exclude  that 
which  prt)duces  its  effect  by  an  accumulation  of  small  touches. 
Besides,  many  of  ^Ir.  Grote’s  views  being  contrary  to  received 
opinion,  he  w’as  bound  to  give  some  idea  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
on  which  they  rest.  Those  who  find  it  tiresome  to  have  this 
evidence  noted  en  passant  where  it  wcurs,  would  have  far  more 
reason  to  complain  if  it  had  been  culled  out  and  laid  in  a  single 
heap,  in  which  case  we  may  surmise  that  few  of  them  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  even  to  look  at  it. 

In  truth,  there  are  few,  if  any,  ancient  authors  concerning 
whose  mind  and  purpose  so  many  demonstrably  false  ojnnions 
are  current,  as  concerning  Plato ;  and  there  is  probably  no 
writer,  of  merit  comparable  to  his,  and  of  whom  so  many  w'rit- 
ings  survive,  who  leaves  us  in  so  much  real  uncertainty  respect¬ 
ing  his  opinions.  His  works — except  a  few  letters,  which 
(allowing  them,  with  ^Ir.  Grote,  to  be  authentic)  were  written 
late  in  life,  and  have  mostly  a  biographic  rather  than  a  philo¬ 
sophical  interest — arc  exclusively  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and 
he  himself  is  never  one  of  the  interlocutors.  Not  one  of  the 
opinions  contained  in  them  is  presented  as  his  own,  nor  in  any 
connexion  with  himself.  There  certainly  is,  in  almost  every 
dialogue,  one  principal  speaker,  who  either  as  confuter  or  in¬ 
structor  carries  off  the  honours  of  the  discussion.  But  this 
chief  speaker,  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a  fictitious 
or  unknown  j)erson,  who  could  only  be  looked  on  as  the  anthor’s 
own  8}x>kesman,  but  a  philosopher  with  a  well-marked  intel¬ 
lectual  individuality  of  his  own,  and  regarded  by  Plato  himself 
with  the  deej>est  reverence.  The  question  arises,  how  far  the 
opinions  put  into  the  month  of  iSokrates  are  those  of  the  real 
^krates,  or  of  Plato  speaking  in  his  name  ?  and  if  the  former, 
whether  Plato  desired  to  be  considered  as  adopting  them  ? 
But,  again,  Sokrates,  though  generally  the  leading  speaker,  is 
not  always  so.  In  one  dialogue,  the  Parmenides,  he  takes 
part  in  the  discussion,  but  only  to  be  jx)werfully  confuted  by 
that  veteran  philosopher.  In  the  Sophistes  and  the  Politikos 
he  is  a  mere  listener,  while  the  place  usually  filled  by  him  ia 
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occupied  by  a  nameless  stranger  from  Elea  ;  though  these  two 
dialogues  are  an  avowed  continuation  of  the  Theaetetus,  in  which 
Sokrates  takes  the  leading  part.  In  Timaeus  and  Kritias,  the 
persons  bearing  those  names  are  the  teachers,  and  Sokrates  an 
approving  and  admiring  hearer.  In  the  Leges  and  Epinomis 
he  does  not  appear  at  all.  Some  reason  there  must  have  been 
for  these  diversities,  but  it  neither  shows  itself  in  the  dialogues, 
nor  is  known  by  external  evidence.  All  this  would  have  been 
of  little  consequence,  if  the  dialogues  had  exhibited  a  consistent 
system  of  opinions,  always  adhered  to  and  always  coming  out 
rictorious.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
result  of  a  large  ])roportion  of  them  is  merely  negative,  many 
opinions  in  succession  being  tried  and  rejected,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  finally  left  unsolved.  When  an  opinion  does  seem  to  pre¬ 
vail,  it  almost  always  happens  that  in  some  other  dialogue  that 
same  opinion  is  either  refuted,  or  shown  to  involve  difficulties 
which,  though  frequently  passed  over,  are  never  resolved.  Some 
of  the  ancient  critics  were  hence  led  to  suspect  that  Plato  had, 
as  his  master  professed  to  have,  no  positive  opinions ;  a  sup¬ 
position  for  which  plausible  arguments  might  be  drawn  from 
many  of  the  dialogues,  but  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  others.  Besides,  a  philosopher  who  for  nearly  forty 
years  lectured  in  oj)en  school  to  numerous  audiences,  must  have 
had  something  positive  to  teach  them :  mere  negation  and  con¬ 
futation  raise  up  imitators,  but  not  disciples. 

To  these  various  puzzles  the  German  editors  and  critics  add 
another — namely,  which  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Plato  are 
really  his  oa^ti.  They  relieve  their  author  from  the  responsiW- 
lity  of  contradictory  opinions,  by  rejecting  many  dialogues  as 
spurious,  on  account  of  something  in  them  that  is  inconsistent 
with  what  is  said  in  some  other  dialogue,  or  with  AA’hat  the  critic 
is  of  opinion  that  Plato  must  have  thought,  or  on  the  mere 
ground  of  inferior  merit  as  a  composition ;  for  of  Plato  alone, 
among  wTiters  or  artists,  it  seems  to  be  imagined  that  he  cannot 
have  produced  any  work  not  equal  to  his  finest.  Mr.  Grote 
gains  a  triumphant  victory  over  these  critics,  by  exhibiting  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  external  testimony;  showii^ 
that  the  rejections  grounded  on  internal  evidence  proceed  on  an 
ideal  of  Plato  which  is  a  mere  imagination  of  the  critic ;  and 
j)ointing  out  that  what  are  deemed  evidences  of  unauthenticity 
in  the  rejected  dialogues,  are  equally  found  in  those  Avhich  no 
one  rejects,  or  could  reject,  since  they  are  the  type  itself,  which 
the  others  are  thrown  out  for  not  conforming  to.  If  avc  could  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  Plato’s  Avritings  AA’ere,  any  authentic 
information  re8j>ecting  the  order  in  AA’hich  they  Avere  written, 
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their  inconsistencies  might  be  found  to  correspond  with  succes¬ 
sive  stages  of  the  progress  of  his  own  mind.  But  we  have  nothing 
on  this  subject  save  conjectures,  each  founded  on  an  antecedent 
theory  of  the  very  matter  which  it  is  intended  to  clear  up.  The 
imperfect  publicity  which  ancient  writings  obtained  at  their 
first  appearance,  consisting  chiefly  in  being  read  aloud  by  the 
author,  or  by  some  one  whom  he  had  allowed  to  take  a  copy, 
makes  it  impossible  to  fix  the  chronological  succession  of  a 
writer’s  works,  when  they  are  at  all  numerous.  Several  dia¬ 
logues,  by  their  allusions  to  historical  events,  give  indication  of 
a  date  to  which  it  is  supposed  that  they  must  have  been  subse¬ 
quent  ;  but  even  this  supposition  is  uncertain,  since,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Dionysius,  Plato  retouched  and  corrected  his  writings 
up  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  When  a  dialogue  professes  to 
be  a  continuation  of  another  dialogue,  it  w’as  probably,  though 
not  certainly,  the  latest  composed  of  the  two.  There  is  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  dialogues  of  mere  search  preceded  those  which 
expound  and  enforce  some  definite  doctrine  ;  though,  as  one  of 
the  best  German  critics  of  Plato  remarks*,  this  must  be  taken 
with  a  limitation,  since  he  may  have  continued  to  produce 
dialogues  of  search  after  those  of  exi)osition  began.  Finally, 
direct  testimony  combines  with  internal  probability  in  jflacing 
the  Leges  after  the  Republic,  and  near  the  end  of  Plato’s 
career.  This  is  nearly  all  the  help  which  the  works  themselves 
give  towards  ascertaining  the  order  of  their  comj)osition ;  but 
we  have  a  j)recious  though  limited  item  of  information  from 
Aristotle,  respecting  some  metaphysical  doctrines  taught  by 
Plato  in  his  latest  lectures,  varying  considerably  from  those 
we  read  in  any  of  the  dialogues,  but  towards  which  the  line  of 
thought  in  several  of  them  seems  to  be  leading  up.  We  may, 
therefore,  place  those  particular  dialogues  among  the  last  of 
his  com]K)8itions,  and  in  the  order  of  their  approach  to  what 
we  are  told  of  his  final  teachings.  This  indication,  agreeing 
with  other  internal  evidence,  gives  the  following  as  the  latest 
terms  of  the  series  : — Rej)ublic,  Timmus  (-with  its  unfinished  a])- 
pendage  Kritias ),  Leges,  with  its  supplement  the  Epinomis — 
the  first  probably  sej)arated  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
from  the  two  last,  and  the  Philebus,  which  -we  believe  to  be 
later  than  the  Republic,  probably  coming  in  at  some  intermediate 
point. 

Such  being  the  paucity  of  direct  evidence  of  Plato’s  opinions 
and  purposes,  there  was  no  check  to  the  latitude  which  readers 
and  admirers  might  give  themselves  in  deducing  theories  from 


*  Ueberweg.  See  Grote,  vol.  i,  p.  184. 
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the  general  tone  of  his  writings.  Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  thence 
inferred,  but  it  requires  more  than  a  knowledge  of  Plato  to 
distinguish  what.  Great  men  and  great  writers  outlive  the 
ideas  and  most  of  the  monuments  of  their  time,  and  descend  to 
j)osterity  disjoined  from  the  element  in  Avhich  they  lived,  and 
by  which  their  thoughts  ought  to  be  interpi*eted.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  wdth  great  reformers.  How  continually  we 
should  misunderstand  the  deliverances  of  Luther,  of  Fichte,  of 
Bcntham,  of  Vtdtaire,  of  liousseau,  Fourier,  Owen — may  we 
add  of  Carlyle?  if  we  knew  nothing  of  their  age,  and  of  the 
men  and  things  they  attacked,  but  what  they  themselves  tell 
us.  Men  who  are  in  o|)en  quarrel  with  the  whole  body  of  their 
cotem|M)raries,  do  not  make  the  discriminations  which  posterity 
is  bound  to  make ;  and  their  sweeping  denunciations  do  not 
imply,  from  them,  what  such  statements  would  mean  from  persons 
perha])8  greatly  their  inferiors,  but  not  standing  so  far  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  to  efface  all  differences  of  distance.  This  cau¬ 
tion  has  been  disregarded  and  ignored  in  Plato’s  case,  yet  none  of 
the  great  thinkers  and  writers  who  have  come  down  to  us  re¬ 
quire  it  more.  When  Plato  say’s  hard  things  of  his  countrymen, 
or  of  any  class  or  profession  among  them,  he  is  judging  them  j 
by  their  divergence  from  his  own  standard,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  in  many  respects  suj>erior  to  theirs  (though  by  no 
means  so  in  all  respects),  but  which  he  himself  proclaimed  to 
be  a  new  and  original  one,  and  which  certainly  differed  as 
Avidely  from  the  modern  European  or  English  standard  as  from 
the  Athenian.  But  the  denunciations  which  he  levels  at  them 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  are  almost  always  interpretcAl  as 
from  ours,  and  Ave  fancy  that  their  conduct  and  feelings,  if 
knoAvn  to  us  in  detail,  would  a])pear  to  us  as  blameable  and 
contemptible  as  Plato  deemed  them ;  Avhereas  we  should  find 
them,  with  a  few  superficial  differences,  very  like  our  OAvn ;  and 
it  is  most  certain  that  Plato,  if  he  returned  to  life,  Avould  be  to 
the  full  as  contemptuous  of  our  statesmen,  laAvyers,  clergy,  I 
professors,  authors,  and  all  others  among  us  who  lay  claim  to  j 
mental  superiority,  as  he  ever  was  of  the  con*e8{)onding  classes 
at  Athens ;  while  they’,  on  their  j)art,  Avoidd  regard  him  very 
much  as  they  regard  other  freethinkers,  socialists,  and  visionary 
reformers  of  the  world. 

The  opinion  which  commonly  prevails  about  Plato  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  folloAA’ing.  The  Athenians,  and  the  other  Greeks, 
had  become  deeply  demoralised  by  a  set  of  impostors  called 
Sophists — pretenders  to  universal  knoAvledge,  and  adepts  at  dis¬ 
concerting  simple  minds  by  entangling  them  in  a  mesh  of  words 
— Avho  corrupted  young  men  of  fortune,  by  denying  moral  dis- 
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tinctions,  and  teaching  the  art  of  misleading  a  popular  assembly. 
The  lives  and  intellectual  activity  of  Socrates  and  Plato  liad 
for  their  chief  object  to  counteract  the  doctrines  and  influence 
of  these  men.  They  devoted  themselves  to  vindicating  the  cause 
of  virtue  against  immoral  subtleties ;  but  they  came  too  late  ; 
the  evil  was  too  far  advanced  for  cure,  and  the  ruin  of  Greece 
was  ultimately  the  consequence  of  the  corruption,  engendered 
by  the  Sophists.  In  Philosophy  ])ro])er,  the  speculations  of 
Plato  are  supposed  to  have  been  guided  by  a  similar  purpose. 
He  was  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  Idealist  or  Spiritualist! 
school,  against  the  ilaterialistic  or  Sensational,  which,  under! 
the  auspices  of  the  Sophists,  is  asserted  to  have  been  generally 
prevalent ;  and  was  the  champion  of  the  intuitive  or  d  priori 
character  of  moral  truth,  against  what  is  regarded,  by  most  of 
the  Platonic  critics,  as  the  low  and  degrading  doctrine  of  Utility^ 
Headers  of  Mr.  Grote’s  History  are  acquainted  with  the  strong 
case  w'hich  is  there  made  out  against  this  common  theory.  Mr. 
Grote  disbelieves  the  alleged  moral  corruption  as  a  fact ;  and 
denies  positively  that  the  Sophists  were  the  cause  of  it,  or  that 
the  ])ersons  so  called  had  any  doctrines  in  common,  much  less 
the  immoral  ones  imputed  t»)  them.  He  attirms  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  taught  the  opinions  alleged, 
and  full  proof  that  some  taught  the  reverse :  That  the  Sophists 
were  not  a  sect,  but  the  general  body  of  teachers  by  profession, 
and,  as  is  everywhere  the  case  with  professional  teachers  as  a 
class,  the  moral  and  prudential  oj)inions  they  taught  were  the 
common  and  orthodox  ones  of  their  country :  That  Plato’s 
quarrel  was  precisely  with  those  common  opinions,  and  his 
antagonism  to  the  Sophists  a  mere  consequence  of  this ;  and  his 
testimony,  -were  it  far  stronger  than  it  is,  has  no  value  against 
them,  unless  we  are  willing  to  extend  our  condemnation,  as  he 
did,  to  the  ways  of  mankind  in  general.  These  views  of  Mr. 
Grote,  which  we  are  satisfied  are  true  to  the  letter,  receive 
continual  confirmation  from  his  survey  of  the  Platonic  writings ; 
and  we  think  it  possible  even  to  strengthen  his  argument,  by 
showing  that  the  case  presented  against  the  Sophists  on  Plato’s 
authority,  is  contradicted  by  Plato’s  own  representation  of 
them. 

First,  who  were  the  Sophists  ?  In  the  more  lax  use  of  the 
word  it  was  a  name  for  speculative  men  in  general.  ^Vll  the 
early  philosophers  whose  theories  are  j)resented  in  Mr.  Grote’s 
first  two  chapters,  were  Sophists  in  ordinary  parlance ;  especiallv 
when,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  all  of  them,  they  taught 
orally,  and  took  money  for  their  teaching.  M.  Boeckh  says 
of  one  of  Plato’s  cotemporaries,  the  famous  mathematician 
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Eudoxus,  ‘  he  lived  as  a  Sophist,  which  means,  he  taught  and 
*  gave  lectures.’* * * §  Against  these  men,  as  a  body,  no  accusation  is 
brought,  nor  had  Plato  any  hostility  to  them.  But  the  Sophists, 
emphatically  so  called,  were  those  who  speculated  on  human 
as  distinguished  from  cosmic  questions ;  who  made  profession  of 
civil  wisdom,  and  undertook  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge 
which  qualifies  for  social  or  political  life.  As  one  whose  whole 
time  was  passed  in  discussing  these  topics,  Sokrates  was  counted 
among  Sophists,  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death. 
Ai^schines,  in  the  oration  against  Timarchus,  gives  him  that  title. 
Isokrates,  himself  called  a  Sophist  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenesf, 
alludes  distinctly  to  Plato  as  being  one.J  A  Sophist  named 
Mikkus  is  introduced  in  the  Platonic  Lysis  as  a  companion  and 
eulogist  (»ira4i>rnjr)  of  Sokrates.  But  the  most  conspicuous 
Sophists  cotemporary  with  Sokrates,  the  supposed  chiefs  of  the 
immoral  and  corrupting  teachers  against  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
warred,  were  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  Hippias.  They  are  all 
three  introduped  into  the  great  and  many-sided  Platonic  com¬ 
position  called  Protagoras,  and  are  often  referred  to  by  name  in 
other  dialogues,  Hippias  even  having  two  to  himself.  Now, 
while  there  is  an  undisguised  purpose  on  Plato’s  part  to  lower  the 
reputation  of  these  men,  and  convict  them  of  not  understanding 
what  they  professed  to  teach,  not  a  thought  or  a  sentiment  is 
ascribed  to  them  of  any  immoral  tendency,  while  thpy  often 
appear  in  the  character  of  serious  and  impressive  exhorters  to 
virtue. 

With  regard  to  Protagoras  in  particular,  the  discourse  which 
he  is  made  to  deliver  on  the  moral  \drtues  is  justly  considered 
by  Mr.  Grote  §  as  *  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Platonic 
‘  writings.’  It  springs  out  of  a  doubt  raised,  seriously  or  ironi¬ 
cally,  by  Sokrates,  whether  virtue  is  teachable,  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  no  recognised  teachers  of  it,  as  there  are  of  other 
things.  Protagoras  admits  the  fact,  and  says  that  the  reason  why 
there  are  no  express  teachers  of  virtue  is  that  all  mankind  teach 
it.  Artistic  or  professional  skill  in  any  special  department  needs 
only  be  possessed  by  a  few,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest ;  but  social 
and  civic  virtue,  consisting  in  justice  and  self-restraint,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  every  one ;  and  as  the  welfare  of  each  imperatively 
requires  this  virtue  in  others,  every  one  inculcates  it  on  all. 
A  highly  philosophical  as  well  as  eloquent  exposition  follows  y, 


*  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  note. 

t  Contra  Lacritum.  Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  178,  note. 

t  In  his  Oratio  ad  Philippum.  See  Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

§  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  y  Ibid. 
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‘  of  the  growth  and  propagation  of  conunon  sense — the  common, 

‘  established,  ethical  and  social  sentiment  among  a  community ; 

‘  sentimept  neither  dictated  in  the  beginning  by  any  scientific 
‘  or  artistic  lawgiver ;  nor  personified  in  any  sjiecial  guild  of 
‘  craftsmen  apart  from  the  remaining  community ;  nor  incul- 
‘  cated  by  any  formal  professional  teachers ;  nor  tested  by 
‘  analysis ;  nor  verified  by  comparison  with  any  objective  stan- 
‘  dard ;  but  self-so\^Ti  and  self-asserting,  stamped,  multiplied, 

‘  and  kept  in  circulation  by  the  unpremeditat^  conspiracy  of 
‘  the  general  public — the  omnipresent  agency  of  King  Nomos  * * * § 

‘  and  his  numerous  volunteers.’  This  common  standard  of 
virtue  Protagoras  fully  accepts.  He  takes  it  f  ‘  for  granted 
‘  that  justice,  virtue,  g(X)d,  evil,  &c.,  are  known,  indisputable, 

‘  determinate  data,  -fully  understood  and  unanimously  inter- 
‘  preted.’  He  pretends  not  to  set  right  the  general  opinion, 
but  t  ‘  teaches  in  his  eloquent  expositions  and  interpretations 
‘the  same  morality,  public  and  private,  that  every  one  else 
‘  teaches  ;  while  he  can  perform  the  work  of  teaching  somewhat 
‘  more  effectively  than  they :  ’  and  §  ‘  what  he  pretends  to  do, 
‘  beyond  the  general  public,  he  really  can  do.’  Sokrates  (or 
Plato  under  his  name)  not  accepting  this  common  standard,  and 
not  considering  justice,  virtue,  good,  and  evil  as  things  under¬ 
stood,  but  as  things  w'hose  essence,  and  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  words,  remain  to  be  found  out,  of  course  contests  the  point 
with  Protagoras  ;  and  bringing  to  bear  on  him  the  whole  power 
of  the  Sokratic  cross-examination,  convicts  him  of  being  unable 
to  give  any  definition  or  theory  of  these  things  ;  an  incapacity 
which,  in  Platonic  speech,  goes  by  the  name  of  not  knowing 
what  they  are.  The  inability  of  Protagoras  to  discuss,  and  of 
his  opinions  to  resist  logical  scrutiny,  is  driven  home  against  the 
Sophist  with  great  force.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Protagoras, 
in  answering  the  questions  of  Sokrates,  whenever  required  to 
choose  between  two  opinions,  one  of  which  is  really  or  appar¬ 
ently  the  more  moral  or  elevating,  not  only  chooses  the  loftier 


*  No^oc  o  iravTuv  jiaatXevQ,  an  expression  of  Pindar,  cited  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  (as  well  as  by  Plato  himself  in  the  Gorgias),  and  very  happily 
applied,  on  many  occasions,  by  Mr.  Grote.  ‘  The  large  sense  of  the 
‘word  Nc/iof,  as  received  by  Pindar  and  Herodotus,  must  be  kept  in 
‘mind,  comprising  positive  morality,  religious  ritual,  consecrated 
'habits,  the  local  turns  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  &c.’  (Grote,  vol.  i. 
p.  252,  note.)  Ndjuoc,  thus  understood,  includes  all  that  is  enjoined 
bj  law,  custom,  or  the  general  sentiment,  and  all  that  is  voluntarily 

accepted  in  reliance  on  these. 

t  Grote,  voL  ii.  p.  47.  J  Ibid.  p.  44.  ^ 

§  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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doctrine,  but  declares  that  no  other  choice  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  his  past  life,  to  which  he  rei>eatedly  appeals  as  not  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  concede  anything  that  would  lower  the  claims 
or  dignity  of  virtue ;  thus  ]>roving  (as  far  as  anything  put  into 
his  mouth  by  Plato  can  prove  it),  not  only  that  he  had  never 
taught  other  than  virtuous  doctrines,  hut  that  he  had  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  both  for  virtuous  teaching,  and  for  an  ex¬ 
emplary  and  dignified  life.  Finally,  it  is  Sokrates  who,  in 
this  dialogue,  maintains  the  ‘  degrading  ’  doctrine  of  Utilita¬ 
rianism — at  least  the  ])art  most  odious  to  its  impugners,  the 
doctrine  of  Hedonism,  that  Pleasure  and  the  absence  of  Pain 
are  the  ends  of  morality  ;  in  opposition  to  Protagoras,  to  whom 
that  opinion  is  repugnant ;  a  reversal  of  the  parts  assigned  to 
the  two  teachers  by  the  German  commentators,  very  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  some  of  them,  Avho,  rather  than  impute  to  Plato  so 
low  ’  a  doctrine,  resort  to  the  absurd  supposition  that  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  analysis  in  all  his  writings  is  ironical, 
intendetl  to  ridicule  a  Sophist  who  is  not  even  represented  as 
agi-eeing  with  it.  Let  us  add,  that  though  at  first  sore  under 
his  confutation  by  Sokrates,  Protagoras  parts  with  him  on 
excellent  terms,  and  j)re<licts  for  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dialogue,  great  eminence  in  wisdom. 

PnKlikus  of  Keios  has  no  dialogue  devoted  to  himself,  nor 
is  Sokrates  ever  introflncetl  as  confuting  him.  Except  a  few 
touches  of  good-humoured  ridicule  on  his  subtle  verbal  dis¬ 
tinctions,  chiefly  found  in  the  Protagoras,  and  probably  in¬ 
tended  not  so  much  for  disparagement  as  to  heighten  the 
dramatic  interest  of  that  eminently  dramatic  dialogue;  and 
excej)t  that  he  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  raillery  kept  up 
against  the  Sophists  generally  about  the  money  they  took  from 
their  pujuls,  Prtxlikus  is  trcatctl  by  Plato  with  marketl  re¬ 
spect.  Sokrates  not  only  confesses  intellectual  obligations  to 
him,  but  speaks  of  him  more  than  once,  at  least  seini-seriously, 
as  his  teacher ;  and  is  made  to  say  in  the  Thca;tetns*,  that  in 
conversing  with  young  men,  he  is  apt  at  discerning  those  to 
whom  he  can  he  of  no  use,  and  judging  by  Avhom  they  will  be 
benefited,  and  that  he  has  handed  over  many  to  Prodikus — a 
sure  proof  that  in  l*lato’s  o])inion  Prodikus  Avas  not  only  no 
corruptor  of  youth,  hut  improving  to  them.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  Ave  knoAv  that  Prodikus  AA-as  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
my  the  or  ajadoguc  calletl  ‘  The  Choice  of  Hercules,’  one  of  the 
,  most  impressive  cxhoi-tations  in  ancient  literature  to  a  life  of 
■\^ahour  and  self-denial  in  preference  to  t»nc  of  case  and  pleasure. 


*  Plato,  Theajtetus,  151  11. 
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The  substance  of  this  com|K)sition  is  preserved  by  Xenophon, 
who,  in  his  ‘  Memorabilia,’  introduces  Sokrates  repeating  it  to 
Aristippus,  and  declaring  that  it  was  a  favourite  lecture  of  Pro- 
(likus,  one  of  those  which  he  oftenest  delivered  *  ;  and  it  bears  a 
nearer  resemblance  than  anything  in  Plato  to  the  moral  teach¬ 
ings  ascribed  by  Xenophon  to  the  real  Sokrates.  Protlikus, 
therefore,  is  out  of  the  question  in  any  charge  against  the 
t^phists  of  immoral  teaching  or  influence. 

Hippias,  a  man  conspicuous  among  his  cotemporaries  for  the 
rare  variety  of  his  accomplishments,  is  treated  by  Plato  more 
disrespectfully.  The  two  dialogues  called  by  his  name  not  only 
exhibit  him  as  (like  Protagoras  )  unable  to  cojje  with  Sokrates  in 
close  discussion,  or  give  a  philosophic  theory  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  discourse,  but  load  him  with  ridicule, 
of  a  less  refined  character  than  usual  with  Plato,  for  his  naif 
vanity  and  self-confidence.  It  is  j)ossible  that  the  real  Ilippias 
may  have  been  open  to  ridicule  on  this  account ;  but  from  any 
vestige  of  immoral  or  corrupt  teaching  the  Hippias  of  Plato  is 
as  clear  as  his  Protagoras  and  his  Prodikus.  In  the  Second 
Hippias,  that  Sophist  is  introduced  as  having  just  finished 
delivering,  with  great  applause,  an  encomium  on  the  character 
of  Achilles  in  the  Iliiid,  as  contrasted  with  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey,  asserting  the  great  moral  superiority'  of  the  former. 
Now,  even  the  better  Greeks  did  not  usually  give  so  marked 
a  preference  to  the  direct,  frank,  and  outspoken  type  of  cha¬ 
racter,  over  one  which  aimed  at  good  objects  by  skilful  craft 
and  dissimulation  ;  so  that  Hippias  stands  represented  by  Plato 
as  one  whose  moral  standard,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  one,  was  exceptionally  high  and  noble — as  that  of  Sophokles 
is  shown  to  have  been  by  the  character  of  Neoptolemus,  con- 
trasteil  with  that  of  Ulysses,  in  the  ‘  Philoktetes.’  The  Sophist 
maintains  this  high  estimate  of  veracity  and  sincerity  through¬ 
out  the  dialogue ;  while  the  only  ethical  doctrine  which  is  malt 
mans  is  assigned  to  Sokrates  himself,  who,  by  a  series  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  Hippias  is  totally  unable  to  refute,  contends  that 
one  who  speaks  falsehood  know'ingly  is  less  bad  than  one  who 
8|)eaks  it  unknowingly,  and  (as  a  general  thesis)  that  ‘  those 
‘  who  hurt  mankind,  or  cheat,  or  lie,  or  do  wrong  wilfully,  are 
‘  better  than  those  w'ho  do  the  same  unwillingly.’  f  Mr.  Grote 
may  well  say  that  ‘  if  this  dialogue  had  come  down  to  us  with 
‘  the  parts  inverted,  and  with  the  reasoning  of  Sokrates  as- 
‘  sign^  to  Hippias,  most  critics  would  probably  have  produced 

*  'Oircp  vat  wXetfFrotc  twtSciio'vrat.  (ATen.  Mem.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.) 

t  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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‘  it  as  a  tbsue  of  sophistry,  justifying  the  harsh  epithets  which 
‘  they  besUnv  inx)n  the  Athenian  Sophists,  as  persons  who  con- 
‘  sidered  truth  and  falsehood  to  be  on  a  par — subverters  of 
‘  morality,  and  corruptors  of  the  youth  of  Athens.  But  as 
‘  we  read  it,  all  that,  which  in  the  mouth  of  Hippias  would 
‘  have  passed  for  sophistry,  is  here  put  forward  by  Sokrates; 
‘  while  Hippias  not  only  resists  his  conclusions,  and  adheres  to 
‘  the  received  ethical  sentiment  tenaciously,  even  when  he  is 
‘  unable  to  defend  it,  but  hates  the  pro|)ositions  forced  upon 
‘  him,  protests  against  the  perverse  captiousness  of  Sokrates, 
‘  and  requires  much  pressing  to  induce  him  to  continue  the 
‘  debate.’*  It  is  obvious  what  advantage  Meletus  and  Anytus 
might  have  derivetl  from  this  thesis  of  Sokrates,  if  they  had 
brought  it  up  against  him  before  the  Dikasts;  though  it  is 
merely  a  paradoxical  form  which,  as  we  know'  from  Xenophon, 
the  real  ^krates  gave  to  one  of  his  favourite  opinions,  adopted 
and  strenuously  maintained  by  Plato,  that  the  root  of  all  moral 
excellence  is  knowledge. 

Except  these  three  distinguished  men,  the  only  other 
Sophists,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  w'ho  are  shown  up  bj 
Plato,  or  brought  by -him  into  collision  wdth  Sokrates,  are  the 
two  brothers  in  the  Euthydemus ;  who  are  not  represented  as 
])ersons  of  any  celebrity  (though  somebody  of  the  name  of 
Euthydemus  is  mentioned  in  the  Kratylus  in  connexion  with 
a  philosophical  paradox),  but  as  old  men  who  have  ])as8ed 
their  lives  in  teaching  gymnastic  and  military  exercises,  t(^ 
ther  with  rhetoric,  and  have  only  quite  lately  turned  their 
attention  to  dialectics,*  or  the  art  of  discussion.  We  know 
nothing  otherwise  of  these  persons,  w'ho  may  have  been  entirely 
fictitious,  and  in  any  case  the  care  taken  to  describe  them  as 
novices  in  their  art  precludes  the  supjwsition  of  their  being 
•  intended  as  representative  men.  The  purpose  of  the  dialc^e 
'  is  obviously  to  rebut  the  accusation  brought  against  Sokrates, 
and  doubtless  also  against  Plato,  of  being  jugglers  with  words 
and  dealers  in  logical  puzzles  ;  which  is  done  by  exhibiting,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  caricature  of  the  most  absurd  logical  juggling 
in  the  persons  of  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  and  on  the 
other,  an  illustrative  specimen  of  Plato’s  ideal  of  the  genuinely 
Sokratic  process — real  Dialectic,  contrasted  with  Eristic ;  the 
one,  merely  embarrassing  and  humiliating  an  ingenuous  student, 
by  involving  him  through  verbal  ambiguities  in  obnous 
absurdities ;  the  other,  encouraging  and  stimulating  him  to 
vigorous  exercise  of  his  own  mind  in  clearing  his  thoughts  from 


•  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 
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confusion.  Mr.  Grote’s  comments  on  this  dialogue,  as  on  most 
of  the  others,  are  singularly  interesting  and  valuable.  It  suffices 
here  to  observe  that  the  purpose  of  the  Euthydemus  is  not  to 
discredit  anybody,  but  to  repel  the  attacks  made  on  dialectic, 
by  exhibiting  the  good  form  of  it  in  marked  opposition  ^to 
the  bad. 

There  is  thus  absolutely  nothing  in  Plato’s  representation  of 
particular  Sophists  that  gives  countenance  to  the  reproaches 
usually  cast  upon  them.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of 
teachers  on  whom  he  is  more  severe,  and  into  whose  mouth  he 
does,  though  but  in  one  instance,  put  immoral  doctrines.  These 
»re  the  Rhetoricians,  or  teachers  of  oratory,  a  vocation  some¬ 
times  combined  with  that  of  Sophist,  but  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  it  by  Plato,  in  that  one  of  his  works  in  which 
rhetoric  is  most  depreciated.  The  types  exhibited  of  the  class 
are  Gt)rgias,  Polus,  and  Thrasymachus,  all  of  whom  Sokrates  4 
is  introduced  as  triumphantly  confuting.  As  there  is  thus 
something  more  of  foundation  for  the  common  interpretation  of 
Plato’s  attacks  on  the  rhetoricians  than  of  those  on  the  Sophists, 
it  is  worth  showing  how  very  little  that  something  amounts  to. 

Rhetoric,  being  the  art  of  persuasion,  is  necessarily  open  to 
the  reproach  that  it  may  be  used  indifferently  in  behalf  of 
wrong  and  right,  and  may  avail  to  ‘  make  the  worse  appear 
‘  the  better  reason.’  But  so  far  was  it  in  Greece  from  being 
taught  or  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  its  jx>pular  teachers, 
that  Gorgias,  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  in  the  dialogue 
bearing  his  name  and  intended  to  lay  rhetoric  and  the  rheto¬ 
ricians  prostrate  in  the  dust,  is  represented  as  emphatically 
deprecating  such  a  use  of  it.  After  extolling,  in  magnificent 
terms,  the  value  of  his  art,  the  general  power  it  gives  of  attain¬ 
ing  objects,  and  the  ascendancy  it  confers  in  the  State,  he  pro¬ 
ems  to  say  that,  like  all  other  powers,  it  should  be  used 
justly ;  and  as  gymnastic  teachers  are  not  blamed,  or  expelled 
from  the  city,  if  any  one  trained  by  them  abuses  the  bodily 
strength  he  has  acquired,  by  assaulting  his  parents  or  his 
friends,  so  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  are  not  in  fault  if  their  pupils 
make  an  unjust  use  of  the  valuable  talent  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
‘for  they  (the  teachers)  bestowed  it  to  be  rightly  used, against 
‘  the  enemies  of  the  State  and  against  evil-doers,  not  in  aggres- 
‘  non,  but  in  defence.’  Thus  far  Gorgias ;  who,  even  in  this 
most  polemic  dialogue,  is  treated  'with  considerable  respect,  and 
has  his  dimity  saved  by  being  withdrawn  from  the  Sokratic 
cross-examination  when  the  conflict  begins  to  grow  serious. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  his  teaching  was  as  far  above 
«11  morsd  reproach  as  that  of  Isokrates,  the  most  famous  and 
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successful  Grecian  rhetorical  teacher  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us — to  whose  earnest  and  impressive  inculcation  of  the 
moral  virtues  it  is  sufficient  to  allude. 

The  dis))ute  is  taken  up  by  Polus,  another  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
represented  as  a  much  younger  and  very  petulant  man,  between 
whom  and  Sokrates  there  is  a  discussion  of  a  very  dramatic 
character,  with  much  vehemence  on  one  side  and  sarcasm  and 
irony  on  the  other.  Sokrates.  asserts  that  to  do  injustice  is 
the  greatest  of  evils — a  far  worse  one  than  to  be  unjustly  done 
by :  while  Polus  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  unjust  man 
who  escapes  punishment,  and  pi-actises  injustice  on  so  great  a 
scale  as  to  achieve  signal  success — especially  he  who  can  make 
himself  despot  of  his  city — is  supremely  enviable.  Now  this, 
which  seems  to  be  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  coimnon  theory, 
is  really  a  strong  confirmation  of  ^Ir.  Grote’s ;  for  no  reader 
of  Plato  can  be  unaware  that  what  Polus  here  expresses  (though 
disclaimed  by  the  Platonic  Protagoras  as  a  vulgar  prejudice*) 
was  the  received  opinion  and  established  sentiment  of  the 
Grecian  w'orld.  Polus  ap{>eals  to  it,  and  says — ‘  Ask  any  of 
‘  the  |)ersons  present :  ’  to  which  Sokrates  answers — ‘  Instead  (rf 
‘  refuting  me  by  argument,  you,  like  a  pleader  in  a  court  of 
‘  justice,  overwhelm  me  with  witnesses.  No  doubt  all  the  testi- 
‘  mony  is  on  your  side.  If  you  ask  Nicias’  (the  most  morally 
respected  citizen  and  politician  of  his  time),  ‘  or  Aristokrates, 

‘  or  the  whole  family  of  Pericles,  or  any  family  you  think  fit— 

‘  in  short,  any  Athenian  or  any  foreigner,  they  will  all  assent; 

‘  but  I,  one  man,  do  not  assent,  and  the  only  witness  I  will 
‘  call  is  yourself ;  unless  I  can  convince  you  that  I  am  in  the 
‘  right,  I  shall  consider  myself  to  have  done  nothing.’  Similar 
evidence  of  the  universal  opinion  ap}>ears  at  every  turn  in  the 
Platonic  dialogues.  AVhether  it  is  the  ambitious  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  Alcibiades,  or  the  youthful  and  inquiring  Theages,  or  the 
two  grave  and  reverend  elders  from  Crete  and  Lacedieraon 
who  figure  in  the  Leges,  they  all  speak  with  the  same  voice: 
the  U8uq)ing  despot,  and  every  one  who  is  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  injustice,  is  a  man  to  be  envied — such  a  man  (they  usually 
add)  as  we,  and  all  the  world,  and  you  yourself,  Sokrates,  if 
you  could,  would  wdsh  to  be.  Sokrates  claims  complete  ori¬ 
ginality  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  injustice  is  an  evil,  and 
the  greatest  that  can  befall  any  one — a  doctrine  which,  through 
the  teachings  of  Plato  himself,  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  some  of 
the  forms  of  Christianity,  has  grown  so  familiar  to  us,  that  it 
has  become  a  truism,  and  even  a  cant ;  and  moderns  are  ready  I 
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to  conclude  oflFhand  that  not  to  profess  it  implies  a  denial  of 
moral  obligation.  But  look  at  Polus  himself  in  the  dialogue. 
He  is  asked  by  Sokrates — ‘  You  think  it  a  worse  thing  (KaKioii) 

‘  to  be  injuretl,  than  to  injure.  Do  you  also  think  it  a  baser, 

‘  or  more  shameful  thing  (alaj^iov)  ?  ’  Polus  acknowledges  the 
rcATrse :  and  Sokrates  goes  on  to  prove  (by  a  fallacious  argu¬ 
ment,  however),  that  whatever  is  more  aur)(p6v  must  be  more 
KOKOV.  Now  this  distinction  of  Polus  is  exactly  that  which  the 
Greeks  drew.  Their  opinion,  that  a  •wdcked  man  would  be 
happy  if  he  could  succeed  in  his  wickedness,  did  not  make  them 
less  abhor  the  bad  man.  He  was  to  be  restrained,  punishetl, 
and,  if  need  be,  extirpated,  not  because  his  guilt  was  an  evil  to 
himself,  but  because  it  was  an  evil  to  others.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  one  Avho  sought,  and,  if  successful,  obtained,  good  to 
himself  by  the  damage  and  suffering  of  other  people,  and  who 
was  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated  by  them  unless  on  compulsion. 
This  is  a  different  doctrine  from  the  common  one  of  modern 
moralists,  but  not  an  immoral  doctrine ;  and  even  if  it  were,  the 
Sophists  and  rhetoricians  did  not  invent  it,  but  found  it  universal. 
The  speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus,  in  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Republic,  set  forth  this  view  of  the  case.  Both  these 
speakers  strenuously  disapprove  the  unjust  life,  and  are  anxious 
to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  the  evil-doer.  But, 
according  to  them,  all  mankind,  even  those  who  most  inculcate 
I  justice,  inculcate  it  as  self-sacrifice,  describing  the  life  of  the  just 
man  as  hard  and  difficult,  that  of  the  unjust  as  pleasant  and  easy. 
The  very  best  of  them  represent  justice  as  personally  desirable 
only  on  account  of  the  good  reputation  and  social  consideration 
which  attend  it,  implying  that  one  who  could  acquire  the  re¬ 
putation  and  rewards  of  justice  without  the  reality  would  be 
,  supremely  fortunate,  possessing  the  prize  without  the  sacrifices, 
while  he  who  had  the  reality,  but  missed  the  rewards,  would 
be  utterly  miserable.  Any  man  would  be  unjust  if  he  possessed 
the  ring  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  the  wearer  invisible  at 
pleasure.  With  this  memorable  testimony  as  to  what  was  the 
general  belief,  it  is  mere  ignorance  to  throw  the  responsibility 
on  the  Sophists  and  rhetoricians.  We  may  add  that  even  Polus 
i*  so  far  from  being  put  in  an  odious  light,  that  his  petulance 
abates  under  the  Sokratic  cross-examination;  he  is  not  un- 
candid,  does  not  obstinately  resist  conviction,  and  ends  by  con¬ 
fessing  himself  refuted.  The  speaker  in  this  dialogue  who 
really  professes  immoral  doctrines,  who  denies  that  injustice  is 
auT^pov,  and  asserts  that  right  and  wrong  are  matters  of  con¬ 
vention,  is  Kallikles :  neither  a  Sophist  nor  a  rhetorician,  but 
an  active  and  ambitious  political  man,  who,  though  he  frequents 
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the  rhetoricians,  proclaims  his  contempt  of  the  Sophists,  and 
represents  a  type  of  character  doubtless  frequent  among  Grecian 
]X)liticians,  though  we  may  doubt  their  having  ever  publicly 
professed  the  principles  they  acted  on. 

The  other  rhetorical  teacher  shown  up  by  Plato  is  Thrasy- 
machus  in  the  Republic,  who  is  presented  as  rude,  over¬ 
bearing,  even  insolent  in  his  manner  of  discussing,  and  who 
undoubtedly  is  made  to  profess,  with  a  not  very  material  differ¬ 
ence,  essentially  the  same  immoral  doctrine  as  Kallikles.  He 
is  accordingly  confuted  and  put  to  shame ;  but  even  Thrasy- 
machus  ends  better  than  he  began,  and  though  he  takes  no 
share  in  the  long  sequel  of  the  dialogue,  joins  with  others  in 
pressing  Sokrates  to  go  on,  and  ])arts  with  him  on  friendly 
terms.  This  single  exhibition  of  Thrasymaohus,  made,  not  by 
himself,  but  by  Plato  when  he  wants  a  s|K>kesman  for  an  immoral 
doctrine,  is  the  solitary  case  that  can  be  cited  from  Plato  in 
support  of  the  opinion  which  imputes  immoral  teaching  to 
the  Sophists ;  and  Thrasymachus  Avas  not  a  Sophist,  but  a 
rhetorician.* 

Nevertheless,  it  neither  needs  nor  can  be  denied,  not  only 
that  Plato  had  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Sophists  gene¬ 
rally,  but  that  his  writings  contain  much  evidence  of  their 
being  looked  ujKtn,  in  Athenian  society,  with  a  widespread 
sentiment  of  aversion.  Their  unpopularity  may  be  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  it  to  have  been,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
deserved.  In  the  first  place,  the  disapprobation  was  far  from 
being  unanimous.  Though  the  name  Sophist  was  already  a 
term  of  reproach,  it  Avas  also  one  of  praise ;  Plato  himself  f  speaks 
of  ‘  the  genuine  Sophistic  art  ’  (17  7/1/6*  lyevpala  as  a 

thing  which  he  cannot  completely  distinguish  from  something 
laudable,  and  asks,  ‘  Have  AA'e  not,  in  seeking  for  the  Sophist,  ^ 
‘  unexpectedly  found  the  Philosopher?  ’  J  In  another  place,  Avhen 
speaking  of  the  skilful  adaptations  of  Creative  Power,  he  says 


*  In  the  Leges,  certain  persons  are  mentioned,  in  a  style  of  invec¬ 
tive,  as  maintaining  the  doctrines  put  into  the  mouths  of  Kallikles 
and  Thrasymachus ;  but  they  are  noAvhere  called  Sophists,  and  seem 
to  be  identified  with  the  physical  inquirers  who  denied  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  to  be  gods,  and  alleged  them  to  be  yijy  rai 
\iOovQ  (Legg.  886,  D).  As  the  person  most  notorious  for  assert¬ 
ing  this  was  Anaxagoras,  who  has  obtained  from  subsequent  ages 
about  the  highest  moral  and  religious  reputation  of  all  these  early 
inquirers,  we  regard  this  denunciation  by  Plato  as  merely  a  specimen 
of  that  odium  theologicum,  which  was  a  stranger  to  his  better  days, 
but  comes  out  forcibly  in  the  Leges,  his  latest  production, 
f  Plato,  Sophistes,  231  B.  J  Ibid.  253  C. 
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that  the  gmls  are  admirable  Sophists.  The  term,  when  applied 
to  any  one,  was  an  insult  or  a  compliment  according  to  the 
person  who  usetl  it ;  like  metaphysician,  or  political  economist, 
or  Malthusian,  in  our  own  day.  And  this  double  tradition 
was  prolonged  into  the  latest  period  of  Grecian  culture.  It 
lasteil  even  after  the  word  philosopher  had  come  into  use  as  the 
designation  which  all  kinds  of  speculative  men  took  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  when  this  name  might  have  been  expected  to  engross 
all  the  favourable  associations,  leaving  only  the  unfavourable 
to  the  word  sophist.  In  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  who 
was  coteinjKirary  Avith  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  sophist  is  identihed 
with  the  philosopher,  and  described  as  the  chosen  and  profes¬ 
sional  inculcator  and  guardian  of  A-lrtue.*  Those  who  are 
chiefly  brought  fonvard  by  Plato  as  thinking  ill  of  the  Sophists, 
arc  either  practical  politicians,  Avhose  contempt  for  theorists 
is  no  rare  or  abnormal  jihenomenon  in  any  age,  or  elderly  and 
respectable  fathers  of  families,  who  had  passed  through  life  with 
credit  and  success  Avithout  the  acquirements  Avhich  they  noAv 
found  the  younger  generation  running  after.  The  character 
in  Plato  Avho  exhibits  the  strongest  example  of  mingled  hatred 
and  contem])t  for  the  Sophists,  is  Anytus,  in  the  Menon.  This 
man,  a  politician  of  influence  and  repute,  no  sooner  hears  them 
mentioned  than  he  bursts  into  a  toiTent  of  abuse,  calling  them 
people  Avhom  it  is  madness  to  have  anything  to  do  Avith,  and 
whose  presence  no  city  ought  to  tolerate ;  though  he  admits, 
when  questioned,  that  he  has  never  conversed  with  any  of  them, 
nor  has  any  personal  knoAvledge  of  what  they  taught,  but  does 
not  the  less  indignantly  denounce  them  as  ‘  corruptors  of  youth,’ 
the  charge  on  which  afterAvards,  in  conjunction  Avith  Meletus, 
he  indicted  Sokrates,  Avith  the  result  we  all  knoAv.  It  is  AAorth 
mentioning,  that  Xenophon  j  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Sokrates  himself,  the  origin  of  the  offence  AA^hich  Anytus  had 
taken  against  him :  it  Avas  because  he  criticised  the  education 
which  Anytus  was  giA-ing  to  his  son,  saying  that  a  man  who 


*  The  supposed’ speaker  is  Solon,  and  he  is  celebrating  to  Ana- 
charsis,  in  a  strain  like  that  of  Pericles  in  his  funeral  oration,  the 
excellence  of  the  Athenian  customs :  'PwO/xtToper  olv  rac  yvufiac 
airuv  (of  the  youth),  voftova  rt  tovq  koivovq  ii’JtJdfficorrtc,  o1  dtifioata 
Taai  xpoKeirrai  ayayivixTKCiv  fieyaXoif  ypaftfiaoiv  afia  avaytypaftfiivoi, 
uXtmvTit  oTt  ‘xpfi  voitli',  Kai  <3i'  07rt)(£ff6at,  i:ai  ayudwy  dySpuiy  <rvy- 
ovaiac,  wap’  Jv  \eyEty  ra  hioyra  iKjiayOavovai,  nai  irpnrreiy  tU  ItKaia, 
rat  cc  roD  urov  dWqXotc  irvfivoXiTivtadai,  trat  pi)  etpttaOai  rUv  aio'ypioy, 
rat  opeyeirOcu  rwy  KaXuy,  fSiaioy  Se  fiijley  xoitly,  ot  Se  ay^ptc  ovrot, 
nfanai,  Kai  (piX6(To<poi  irpuc  fipdy  oyofid^oyrai.  {Luc.  de  G^mnasiis.) 
t  Xen.  Apol.  Socr. 
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sought  for  himself  the  greatest  honours  of  the  state  ought  to 
have  brought  up  this  promising  youth  to  a  higher  occupation 
than  Ixis  own  business  of  a  tanner.  This  is  probably  a  fair 
example  of  the  feeling  which  indisj)osed  respectable  elderly 
Athenians  towards  ‘  ^krates  the  Sophist,’  and  towards  the 
other  Sophists.  When  the  charge  of  corrupting  youth  comes 
to  be  particularised,  it  always  resolves  itself  into  making 
them  think  themselves  wiser  than  the  laws,  and  fail  in  pro|)er 
respect  to  their  fathers  and  their  seniors.  And  this  is  a  true 
charge :  only  it  ought  to  fall,  not  on  the  Sophists,  but  on  intel- 
flectual  culture  generally.  Whatever  encourages  young  men  to 
think  for  themselves,  does  lead  them  to  criticise  the  laws  of 
their  country — does  shake  their  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  their 
fathers  and  their  elders,  and  make  them  think  their  own  specu¬ 
lations  preferable.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
'■  Sokrates,  and  of  Plato  after  him,  produced  these  eftects  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Accordingly,  Ave  learn  from  Xenophon 
that  the  youths  of  rich  families  Avho  frequented  Sokrates,  did 
so,  for  the  most  j)art,  against  the  severe  disapprobation  of  their 
relatives.  In  every  age  and  state  of  society,  fathers  and  the 
elder  citizens  have  been  suspicious  and  jealous  of  all  freedom 
of  thought  and  all  intellectual  cultivation  (not  strictly  profes¬ 
sional)  in  their  sons  and  juniors,  unless  they  can  get  it  controlled 
and  regulated  by  some  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Avhich 
they  have  confidence.  But  it  had  not  occurred  to  Athenian 
legislators  to  have  an  established  Sophistical  Church,  or  State 
Universities.  The  teaching  of  the  Sophists  was  all  on  the 
voluntary  principle ;  and  the  dislike  of  it  Avas  of  the  same  nature 
AA'ith  the  outcrj’  against  ‘  godless  colleges,’  or  the  objection  of 
most  of  our  higher  and  middle  classes  to  any  schools  but  de¬ 
nominational  ones.  They  disapproved  of  any  teaching,  unless 
they  could  be  certain  that  all  their  own  opinions  AA’ould  be 
taught.  It  mattered  not  that  the  instructors  taught  no  heresy ; 
the  mere  fact  that  they  accustomed  the  mind  to  ask  questions, 
and  require  other  reasons  than  use  and  wont,  sufficed  at  Athens, 
as  it  does  in  most  other  places,  to  make  the  teaching  dangerous 
I  in  the  ejres  of  self-satisfied  respectability.  Accordingly',  re- 
V  spectability,  as  Plato  himself  tells  us,  looked  AA'ith’  at  least  ss 
f  evil  an  eye  on  Philosophers  as  on  Sophists.  Sokrates,  in  the 
Apologia,  speaks  of  the  reproach  of  atheism,  of  making  the 
worse  ap[)ear  the  better  cause,  and  so  forth,  as  the  charges 
alAvays  at  hand  to  be  flung  at  those  Avho  j)hilosophise ;  to  Kara 
Trdtnwv  ratv  <f>t\o<To<f>ovirrwp  trpd^sipa  ravra.  Xenophon  also* 

*  Xen.  Memor.  i.  2,  31. 
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calls  the  teaching  of  an  art  of  words  ‘  the  common  reproach  of 
‘  the  multitude  against  philoso])hers.’  There  is  nothing  in  all 
Plato  more  impressive  than  his  picture,  in  the  Gorgias  and 
the  Republic,  of  the  solitary  and  despised  position  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  in  every  existing  society,  and  the  universal  impression 
against  him,  as  at  best  an  useless  person,  but  more  frequently 
an  eminently  wicked  one  (‘Trafnrotrqpovs,  kokovs  Tracrav  Kaxiav). 
He  takes  pains  to  point  out  the  causes  which  gave  to  this  unfa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  philosophers  a  colour  of  truth,  and  admits 
that  it  Avas  not  unfrequently  justified  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  w'ere  so  called ;  which  is  more  than  he  ever  says  of  the 
Sophists. 

Plato’s  owTi  dislike  of  the  Sophists  was  probably  quite  as 
intense  as  that  to  which  he  testifies  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian 
public :  but  was  it  of  the  same  nature  ?  Did  he  regard  them 
as  corruptors  of  youth  ?  Not  if  the  Sokrates  of  the  Republic 
expresses  Plato’s  opinions.  In  one  of  the  most  Aveighty  pas¬ 
sages  of  that  majestic  dialogue,  Sokrates  is  made  to  say — 
People  fancy  that  it  is  Sophists  and  such  people  that  are  cor¬ 
ruptors  of  youth ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  real  corruptor 
of  the  young  is  society  itself ;  their  families,  their  associates,  all 
whom  they  see  and  converse  with,  the  applauses  and  bootings 
of  the  public  assembly,  the  sentences  of  the  court  of  justice.'" 
These  are  what  pervert  young  men,  by  holding  up  to  them  a 
fslse  standard  of  good  and  ev'il,  and  giving  an  entirely  wrong 
direction  to  their  desires.  As  for  the  Sophists,  they  merely 
repeat  the  people’s  OAvn  opinions.  ‘  Do  you  imagine  (he  asks)*, 

‘  like  the  many,  that  young  men  are  corrupted  by  Sophists — 

‘  that  there  are  private  Sophists  who  corrupt  them  in  any  degree 
‘  worth  talking  about  (ort  kcu  a^iov  \oyov)  ?  Are  not  the  very 
‘  men  who  assert  this,  themselves  the  greatest  Sophists,  educating 
*  and  training  in  the  most  thorough  manner  both  young  and  old, 

‘  men  and  women,  to  be  such  as  they  wish  them  to  be  ?  Those 
‘  fee-taking  individuals  Avhom  they  call  Sophists,  and  regard  as 
‘  their  rivals,  teach  nothing  but  these  very  opinions  of  the  mul- 
‘  titude,  and  call  them  wisdom.’  And  it  is  these  false  opinions 
of  the  multitude,  as  he  proceeds  to  show,  which  corrupt  so 
many  minds  originally  well  fitted  for  philosophy,  and  divert 
them  to  the  paths  of  Aoilgar  ambition.  If  there  is  a  class  from 
whom  he  deems  the  multitude  to  have  imbibed  these  false 
opinions,  and  Avhom  he  consequently  makes  accountable  for 
them,  it  is  the  poets,  who,  in  the  religion  of  Hellas,  were  also 
the  theologians.  v 


*  Plato,  Rep.  Book  V.  p.  492  A  and  493  A. 
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AVhy,  then,  is  Plato  so  merciless  in  running  down  the 
Sophists  ?  The  reasons  are  plain  enough  in  many  parts  of  his 
writings  :  let  us  look  for  them  where  we  may  be  sure  of  finding 
them,  in  the  dialogue  devoted  to  defining  what  a  Sophist  is. 
The  Sophistes  is  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  Sophist’s 
nature  and  essence,  and,  besides  its  direct  purjx)se,  is  in¬ 
tended  as  an  example  of  the  most  thorough  mode  of  conducting 
such  investigations.  From  a  succession  of  different  j>oints  of 
view,  Plato  arrives  at  several  definitions  of  the  Sophist,  some  of 
whicli  want  so  little  of  being  complimentary,  that  he  confesses 
a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  !^)phist  from  the  Dialectician. 
Others  are  condemnatory,  but  the  grounds  of  condemnation 
which  emerge  are  limited  to  two ;  the  same  which  compose  the 
definition  by  his  pupil  Aristotle,  of  a  Sophist  in  the  unfavour¬ 
able  sense  :  \p7]funi(rTi)9  atro  <f>aivofisvris  <To<^ias  dW'  ovk  ovarrit. 
The  first  and  ])rincipal  topic  of  disparagement  (which  recurs  in 
almost  every  dialogue  where  they  are  mentioned)  is  that  they 
took  money  for  tlieir  teaching.  And  everything  proves  that 
whatever  antipathy  he  had  to  the  Sophists  specially,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  influential  classes  in  Greece,  was  grounded 
on  that  circumstance  alone.  This  will  perhaps  be  hardly 
credible  to  many  readers.  In  motlern  times,  when  everybody 
takes  pay  for  everything  (legislators  and  county  magistrates 
alone  excepted),  and  it  is  thought  quite  natural  and  creditable 
that  men  should  be  paid  in  money  even  for  saving  souls,  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  the  point  of  view  from  which  Plato  and 
Sokrates  looked  on  this  subject.  Sokrates,  we  are  told  by 
Xenophon,  compared  those  who  sell  their  wisdom  to  those  who 
sell  their  caresses  *,  and  maintained  that  both  alike  ought  only 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  love.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  Plato  certainly,  and  Sokrates  probably,  though 
they  took  no  fees,  accepted  presents  from  their  admirers :  for 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  a  friend  was  a  duty  of  friendship; 
and  the  Platonic  Sokrates  f  expresses  his  whole  sentiment  on 
the  question  by  saying,  that  the  teachers  of  any  special  art 
may  consistently  and  reasonably  demand  payment  for  their  in¬ 
structions,  because  they  profess  to  make  j>eople  good  artists  or 
artificers,  not  good  men ;  but  that  it  is  the  height  of  incon¬ 
sistency  in  a  professed  teacher  of  virtue  to  grumble  because 
those  whom  he  has  pretended  to  instruct  do  not  pay  him  sufii- 
ciently,  since  his  complaint  of  their  injustice  is  the  clearest 


*  Kat  r>/>'  oo^iav  itoavTUQ  rove  apyvpiov  jiovXofiivtp  TrivXovrrac, 
(To^tffrac,  utavip  vopvovQ,  dxocaXovffO'.  (A'en.  Memor.  i.  6,  13.) 
f  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  519  C. 
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proof  that  the  instruction  has  been  of  no  use.*  Xor  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  arguments,  tenable  even  from  the  modern  jioint  of 
new,  which  might  be,  and  have  been,  brought  to  prove  the 
mischief  of  erecting  the  commerce  of  ideas  into  a  monej'-getting 
trade.  In  the  brilliant  dialogue  entitled  Gorgias,  in  which 
the  hardest  things  are  said  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  Plato 
both  against  the  sophistic  and  the  rhetorical  profession,  he 
classes  them  as  tivo  branches  of  one  comprehensive,  not  art 
but  knack,  that  of  adulation  {KokaKsia).  They  attain  their 
purjMJses,  he  affinns,  not  by  making  jieople  wiser  or  better,  but 
by  conforming  to  their  opinions,  jiandering  to  their  existing 
desires,  and  making  them  better  jdeased  with  themselves  and 
with  their  errors  and  vices  than  they  were  before.  And  is  not 
this  the  really  formidable  temptation  of  all  jwpular  teaching 
ind  all  literature  ?  necessarily  aggravated  when  these  are  prac¬ 
tised  for  their  pecuniary  fruits.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves 
Plato,  judging  from  this  point  of  view  the  teachers  of  the 
present  day.  Every  established  plergy,  he  might  say,  are  di¬ 
rectly  brlbetl  to  profess  an  existing  set  of  opinions,  whether  they 
believe  them  or  not,  and  however  remote  they  may  be  from  truth. 
The  ministers  of  every  non-established  sect  are  no  less  bound 
by  their  pecuniary  interest  to  preach,  not  Avhat  is  true,  but 
I  what  their  flocks  already  believe.  Of  lawyers  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak,  who  must  either  give  up  their  profession,  or  accept  a 
brief  without  scruple  from  ivhat  they  know  to  be  the  wrong 
ade.  Schoolmasters,  and  the  teachers  and  governors  of  uni¬ 
versities,  must,  on  every  subject  on  which  opinions  differ, 
provide  the  teaching  which  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
can  give  them  pupils,  not  that  which  is  really  the  best.  States¬ 
men,  he  might  say,  have  renounced  even  the  pretence  that 
inything  ought  to  be  required  from  them  but  to  give  to  the 
public,  not  what  is  best  for  it,  but  what  it  wishes  to  have.  The 
press,  especially  the  most  influential  part  of  it,  the  newspapers 
»nd  periodicals — by  whav  incessant  evidence  does  it  prove  that 
it  considers  as  its  business  to  be  of  the  same  mind  ndth  the 
public — to  court,  assent  to,  adulate.  Public  Opinion,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  disagreeable  truths,  ply  it  with  the  things  it  likes  to 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  most  renowned  of  the  Sophists,  Pro- 
Ugoras,  according  to  Plato’s  representation  of  him,  had  anticipated 
ibis  censure,  and  taken  care  that  it  should  not  be  applicable  to 
bimself.  For  he  is  made  to  say  that  if  any  one  to  whom  he  had 
pven  instruction  disputed  its  price,  he  made  him  go  to  a  temple 
ad  declare  on  oath  what  he  himself  considered  the  instruction  to 
be  worth,  and  make  payment  on  that  valuation.  Plato,  Protagoras, 
^  328  B. 
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hear  ?  There  is  so  much  groundwork  of  reality  for  a  repre¬ 
sentation  like  this,  that  some  in  our  own  day  draw  the  same 
practical  inference  with  Plato,  and  think  there  should  be  no 
law  of  copyright,  that  writers  may  no  longer  be  tempted  to 
prej)are  opinions  for  the  market,  and  no  one  may  write  aught 
hut  what  he  feels  impelled  to  put  forth  from  pure  zeal  for  his 
convictions.  AVe  think  this  opinion  Avrong,  not  because  nothing 
can  l)e  said  for  it,  but  because  there  is  much  more  to  be  said 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  is,  however,  a  substantially  correct 
expression  of  Plato’s  sentiments,  and  shoAvs  that  his  bitterness 
against  the  Sophists  for  being  j)aid  teachers  Avas  far  from 
being  the  mere  sentimentality  Avhich  Ave  might  be  apt  to 

The  other  ground  of  disapproval  of  the  Sophists  which  comes 
out  in  the  Sophistes,  and  wherever  else  Plato  discusses  them,  is, 
that  the  doctrines  in  AA'hich  they  dealt  Avere  apparent,  not  real 
wisdom ;  Opinion  onlyj  and  not  Knojvledge.  AVhoever  is  aAA-are 
of  Avhat  Plato  meant  by  khoAvledge,  and  of  the  attitude  Avhich 
he  and  his  master  assumed  towards  what  passed  for  such  among 
their  cotemporaries,  Avill  admit  that  A\'hat  is  here  said  of  the 
Sophists  Avas  true ;  but  not  truer  of  them  than  of  all  other 
persons  in  that  age.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
Avhich  Plato  represents  Sokrates  as  maintaining,  it  is  that 
knowledge,  on  the  subjects  most  imjx)rtant  to  man,  did  not  yet 
exist,  though  everybody  Avas  living  under  the  false  pei*sua8ion 
v'  of  possessing  it.  He,  Sokrates,  did  not  pretend  to  knoAv  any¬ 
thing,  except  his  own  ignorance  ;  but  inasmuch  as  other  people 
did  not  knoAv  even  that,  Sokrates,  who  did,  deserved  the  palm 
of  Avisdom  assigned  to  him  by  the  Delphian  Oracle.  In  the 
Apologia,  Avhich  is  either  the  real  speech  of  Sokrates,  or  Plato’s 
idealisation  of  his  life  and  character,  he  represents  himself  as 
driven  by  a  religious  obligation  to  cross-examine  all  men,  and 
discover  if  any  of  them  had  attained  that  real  knowledge  which 
he  himself  Avas  conscious  of  not  jwssessing.  For  this  purpose, 
as  he  says,  he  sought  the  conversation  of  those  who  seemed,  or 
were  considered,  wise ;  beginning  Avith  the  politicians,  all  of 
whom  he  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance,  aijd  in 
general  more  profoundly  so  in  projxArtion  to  their  reputation, 
but  pufted  up  in  the  extreme  by  a  false  opinion  of  tbeir  OArn 
knoAvledge.  He  next  tested  the  poets,  but  found  that  though 
they  composed  splendid  things,  doubtless  by  a  divine  affiatva, 
they  were  unable  to  give  any  rational  account  of  the  worb 
AA'hich,  or  of  the  subjects  on  which,  they  com|K)sed.  Last,  he 
tried  th,e  artificers,  and  these,  he  found,  did  possess  real  know¬ 
ledge,  each  concerning  his  special  art ;  hut  fell  into  the  error 
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of  imagining  that  they  knew  other  things  besides,  which  false 
opinion  put  them  on  the  whole  in  a  worse  condition  than  his 
own  conscious  ignorance.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  does  not  here 
mention  the  Sophists  among  those  whom  he  had  cross-examined, 
and  convicted  of  not  knowing  what  they  pretended  to  know. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  one  who  had  this  opinion  concerning 
all  the  w'orld,  would  come  first  and  most  into  collision  wdih  the 
teachers.  Those  who  not  only  fancied  that  they  knew'  what 
they  knew  not,  but  professed  to  teach  it,  would  be  the  very 
first  persons  whom  it  would  fall  in  his  way  to  convict  of 
ignorance  ;  and  this  is  the  exact  position  of  Plato  with  regard 
to  the  Sophists.  He  attacks  them  not  as  the  perverters  of 
society,  but  as  marked  representatives  of  society  itself,  and 
compelled,  by  the  law'  of  their  existence  as  its  paid  instructors,  / 
to  sum  up  in  themselves  all  that  is  bad  in  its  tendencies.  * 
The  enemy  against  whom  Plato  really  fought,  and  the  warfare 
against  w'hom  was  the  incessant  occupation  of  the  greater  i>art 
of  his  life  and  writings,  w'as  not  Sophistry,  either  in  the  ancient 
or  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  but  CaoimtUipLuie.  It  was 
the  acceptance  of  traditional  opinions  and  current  sentiments 
as  an  ultimate  fact ;  and  bandying  of  the  abstract  terms  w'hlch 
express  approbation  and  disapprobation,  desire  and  aversion, 
admiration  and  disgust,  as  if  they  had  a  meaning  thoroughly 
understood  and  universally  assented  to.  The  men  of  his  day 
(like  those  of  ours)  thought  that  they  knew'  what  Good  and 
Evil,  Just  and  Unjust,  Honourable  and  Shameful,  w'cre,  because 
they  could  use  the  words  glibly,  and  affirm  them  of  this  and  of 
that,  in  agreement  w'ith  existing  custom.  But  what  the  pro¬ 
perty  W'as,  which  these  several  instances  jxjssessed  in  common, 
justifying  the  application  of  the  term,  nobody  liad  considered  ; 
neither  the  Sophists,  nor  the  rhetoricians,  nor  the  statesmen, 
nor  any  of  those  who  set  themselves  up  or  were  set  up  by 
others  as  w’ise.  Yet  whoever  could  not  answer  this  question 
was  wandering  in  darkness ;  had  no  standard  by  which  his 
judgments  were  regulated,  and  which  kept  them  consistent 
with  one  another ;  no  rule  which  he  knew  and  could  stand  by 
for  the  guidance  of  his  life.  Not  knowing  what  Justice  and 
Virtue  are,  it  was  impossible  to  be  just  and  virtuous ;  not 
know'ing  what  Good  is,  w'e  not  only  fail  to  reach  it,  but  are 
certain  to  embrace  Evil  instead.  Such  a  condition,  to  any  one 
capable  of  thought,  made  life  not  worth  having.  The  grand 
business  of  human  intellect  ought  to  consist  in  subjecting  these 


general  terras  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny,  and  bringing  to 
ight  the  ideas  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  them.  Even  if  thia 


cannot  be  done,  and  real  knowledge  be  attained,  it  is  already  no 
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small  benefit  to  expel  the  false  opinion  of  knowledge  ;  to  make 
men  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  things  most  needful  to 
be  known,  fill  them  with  shame  and  uneasiness  at  their  own 
state,  and  rouse  a  pungent  internal  stimulus,  summoning  up 
all  their  mental  energies  to  attack  these  greatest  of  all  problems, 
and  never  rest  until,  as  far  as  jwssible,  the  true  solutions  are 
reached.  This  is  Plato’s  notion  of  the  eondition  of  the  human 
mind  in  his  time,  and  of  what  philosophy  could  do  to  help  it ; 
and  any  one  who  does  not  think  the  description  applicable,  with 
slight  modifications,  to  the  majority  even  of  educated  minds  in 
our  own  and  in  all  times  knoAvn  to  us,  certainly  has  not  brought 
either  the  teachers  or  the  practical  men  of  any  time  to  the 
Platonic  test.* 

The  sole  means  by  which,  in  Plato’s  opinion,  the  minds  of 
men  could  be  delivered  from  this  intolerable  state,  and  put  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  the  real  knowledge  which  has  pjaiWer  to  make 
them  wise  and  virtuous,  is  what  he  terms  Dialectics ;  and  the 
philosopher,  as  conceived  by  him,  is  almost  synonymous  with 
the  Dialectician.  What  Plato  understood  by  this  name  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  parts.  One  is,  the  testing  every  opinion  by  a 
negative  scrutiny,  eliciting  every  objection  or  difficulty  that 
could  be  raised  against  it,  and  demanding,  before  it  was  adopted, 
that  they  should  be  successfully  met.  This  could  only  be  done 
effectually  by  way  of  oral  discussion  ;  pressing  the  respondent 
by  questions,  to  which  he  was  generally  unable  to  make  replies 
that  were  not  in  contradiction  either  to  admitted  fact,  or  to 
his  own  original  hypothesis.  This  cross-examination  is  the 
Sokratic  Elenchus;  which,  -wielded  by  a  master  such  as 
Sokrates  was,  and  as  we  can  ourselves  appreciate  in  Plato,  no 
mere  a})pearance  of  knowledge  without  the  reality  was  able  to 
resist.  Its  pressure  was  certain,  in  an  honest  mind,  to  dissipate 
the  false  opinion  of  knowledge,  and  make  the  confuted  respon- 


•  ‘  Such  terms  as  Nature,  Law,  Freedom,  Necessity,  Body,  Sub¬ 
stance,  Matter,  Church,  State,  Revelation,  Inspiration,  Knowledge, 
Belief,  are  tossed  about  in  the  wars  of  words  as  if  everybody  knew 
what  they  meant,  and  as  if  everybody  used  them  exactly  in  the  same 
sense ;  whereas  most  people,  and  particularly  those  who  represent 
public  opinion,  pick  up  these  complicated  terms  as  children,  beginning 
with  the  vaguest  conceptions,  adding  to  them  from  time  to  time,  per- 
t-  baps  correcting  likewise  at  haphazard  some  of  their  involuntary 
errors,  but  never  taking  stock,  never  either  inquiring  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  terms  which  they  handle  so  freely,  or  realising  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  their  meaning  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  logical  defini¬ 
tion.’  (^Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Second 
Series,  pp.  526,  527.) 
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dent  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance,  while  it  at  once  helped  and 
stimulated  him  to  the  mental  effort  by  Avhich  alone  that  ignor¬ 
ance  could  be  exchanged  for  knowledge.  Dialectics,  thus 
understood,  is  one  branch  of  an  art  which  is  a  main  portion  of 
the  Art  of  Livdng — that  of  not  believ’ing  except  on  sufficient 
evidence ;  its  function  being  that  of  compelling  a  man  to  put 
his  belief  into  precise  terms,  and  take  a  defens^le  position 
against  all  the  objections  that  can  be  made  to  it.<lM.  The  other, 
or  positive  arm  of  Plato’s  dialectics,  of  which  he  and  Sokrates 
may  be  regarded  as  the  originators,  is  the  direct  search  for  the 
common  feature  of  things  that  are  classed  together,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  meanmg  of  the  class-name.  It  comprehends  the 
l(^cal  proCMses  ofDefinition  and  Division  or  Classification 
the  theory  and  systematic  employment  of  which  were  a  new 
filing  in  Plato’s  day :  indeed  Aristotle  says  that  the  former  of 
the  operations  was  first  introduced  by  Sokrates.  They  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  connected.  Division  being,  as  Plato  inculcates,  the  • 
only  road  to  Definition.  To  find  what  a  thing  is,  it  is  necessary^^'^ 
to  set  out  from  Being  in  general,  or  from  some  large  and 
known  Kind  which  includes  the  thing  sought — to  dismember  the 
kind  into  its  component  parts,  and  these  into  others,  each  divi¬ 
sion  being,  if  possible,  only  into  two  members  (an  anticipation 
of  Ra^us  and  Bentham),  marking  at  each  stage  the  distinctive 
feature  which  differentiates  one  member  from  the  other.  By 
the  time  we  have  divided  down  to  the  thing  of  which  we  are 
in  quest,  we  have  remarked  its  jioints  of  agreement  with  all 
the  things  to  which  it  is  allied,  and  the  points  that  constitute 
its  differences  from  them ;  and  are  thus  enabled  to  produce  a 
definition  of  it,  which  is  a  compendium  of  its  whole  nature. 
This  mode  of  arriving  at  a  definition  is  elaborately  exemplified, 
first  on  an  insignificant  subject,  then  on  a  great  and  difficult 
one,  in  the  Sophistbs  and  Politikos ;  two  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  because  in  both  of  them  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  process  of  philosophising  is  purely 
Baconian,  unincumbered  by  the  ontological  theory  which  Plato ^ 
m  other  writings  superinduces  on  his  pure  logic.*  Without* 
this  theory,  however,  a  very  insufficient  conception  would  be 
formed  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  bond  of  union  among 
the  particulars  comprised  in  a  class,  as  understood  by  Plato,  is 
not  a  mental  Concept  framed  by  abstraction,  and  having  no 

*  The  transition  in  Plato’s  mind  from  the  simple  to  the  transcen¬ 
dental  doctrine  is  represented  in  a  tolerably  intelligible  manner  in 
his  Seventh  Epistle,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  Mr.  Grote 
(voL  i.  p.  223,  et  seq.). 
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existence  outside  the  mind,  but  a  Form  or  Idea,  existing  by 
itself,  belonging  to  another  world  than  ours — with  which  Form 
or  Idea,  concrete  objects  have  a  communion  or  ]>articipation  of 
nature,  and  in  the  likeness  of  which  (though  a  very  im|)erfect 
likeness)  they  have  been  made.  When  this  mode  of  conceiving 
the  process  of  generalisation  had  been  received  into  Plato’s 
mind,  he  was  led  to  think  that  the  Ideas  were  tlie  real  existences, 
which  were  alone  pennaneut,  alone  the  object  of  knowledge. 
Individual  objects,  if  they  could  be  said  to  be  knowable  at  all, 
were  only  knowable  through  the  Ideas,  which,  therefore,  it  was 
the  characteristic  function  of  the  philosopher  to  cognise ;  thus 
exalting  the  philosopher  to  a  region  above  nature  and  the  earth, 
and  making  him  of  kin  to  the  gods,  who,  being  the  possessors 
of  supreme  wisdom,  must  live  in  the  j)erj)etual  contemplation  of 
these  glorious  and  sujmrterrene  existences.  We  have  here  reached 
the  mystical  and  j>oetical  side  of  Plato’s  philosophy ;  and  the 
dialectic  process  being  the  only  road  by  which  an  earthly  nature 
can  approach  these  divine  essences  (for  he  by  no  means  regards 
their  apprehension  as  intuitive),  we  begin  to  understand  how 
that  process  acquires  the  poetical  and  religious  halo  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it  in  his  mind  ;  how  the  dialectician  becomes  a  kind  of 
divine  jierson — the  nearest  approach  possible  for  man  to  the 
celestial  nature. 

The  real  merits,  however,  of  the  Platonic  dialectics  are  not 
dependent  on  this  religious  and  metaphysical  superstructure ; 
and  before  we  follow'  Plato  farther  on  that  slippery  ground,  we 
must  dwell  a  little  on  the  debt  mankind  owe  to  him  for  this, 
^  incomparably  his  greatest  gift. 

The  larger  half  of  the  Platonic  compositions  is  directly 
devoted  to  the  exemplification  and  application  of  the  dialectic 
art ;  the  investigation,  in  conversation  between  tw’o  persons,  of 
the  definition  of  some  term  in  general  use,  connectetl  with  emo¬ 
tional  sentiments  and  practical  impulses  and  restraints.  Some¬ 
times  the  inquiry  takes  the  shape  of  confutation  of  an  opinion 
maintained  by  some  admired  teacher  or  self-confident  dogmatist ; 
’sometimes  the  interlocutor  is  a  friend  or  companion,  usually  an 
ingenuous  youth,  who  is  encouraged  to  attempt  a  definition,  and 
as  the  definitions  he  hazards  are  successively  show'n  to  be 
insufficient,  looks  out  for  another,  free  from  the  particular 
fault  which  has  been 'pointed  out.  An  idea  of  the  variety  of 
topics  embraced  by  these  inquiries  may  be  conveyed  to  those 
unacquainted  with  Plato,  by  the  following  catalogue : — 

Euthyphrun.  — What  is  Holiness  ? 

iMches.  — What  is  Courage  ? 

Charmides.  — What  is  Temperance  (or  self-restraint,  or 

moderation,  or  orderliness,  or  sobriety)? 
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Lysis.  — AVhat  Is  Friendship  (or  affection,  or  liking, 

or  attachment,  or  attraction,  or  prefer¬ 
ence)  ?  Or  rather,  what  is  the  natural 
object  of  this  sentiment  ? 

Hippias  Major. — What  is  the  Beautiful  (or  the  Honourable, 
or  the  Fine,  or  the  Admirable)  ? 

Erasta.  — What  is  Philosophy  ? 

Hipparchus.  — AVhat  is  to  ^iXoKtphif  (meanness,  sordid¬ 

ness,  graspingness,  greed  of  gain)  ? 

Minos.  — What  is  a  Law  ? 

Menon.  — What  is  Virtue? 

Theatetus.  — What  is  Knowledge  ? 

Sophistes.  — What  is  a  Sophist  ? 

Politihos.  — What  is  a  Statesman  ? 


All  these  dialogues  have  for  their  sole  object  the  investigation 
of  Definitions,  either  in  the  way  of  confutation  or  of  simple 
search.  If  we  add  those  of  which  an  important  part  is  directed 
to  this  purpose,  though  the  dialogue  has  other  objects  besides, 
we  include  the  four  greatest  masterpieces  of  Plato’s  genius : — 

Protagoras. — A  manifold  and  magnificent  display  of  the 
Sokratic  and  Platonic  mind,  a  great  part  of  which  consists  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  definitions  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and 
especially  of  Courage. 

Piadrus. — Equally  multifarious;  part  of  which  is  a  discussion 
respecting  the  nature  and  definition  of  Rhetoric. 

Gorgias. —  What  is  Rhetoric  ?  With  this  inquiry  the 
dialogue  sets  out,  but  leads  through  it  into  an  ethical  controversy 
on  the  superiority  of  the  just  over  the  unjust  life. 

Republic. —  The  inquiry.  What  is  Justice?  is  the  starting 
point  of  this  great  work,  which  widens  out  into  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  Platonic  ethics,  and  on  the  constitution  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth. 

A  series  of  investigations  worthy  to  be  attributed  to  the 
philosopher  who,  as  we  hear  from  Xenophon  *,  ‘  never  ceased 
‘  considering,  along  -with  his  companions,  what  each  existing 

*  thing  is,’  being  of  opinion  ‘  that  those  who  know  what  each 

*  thing  is,  are  able  to  exhibit  it  to  other  people ;  but  when  men  J 
‘  know  it  not,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  themselves  go  astray 

‘  and  mislead  others.’ 

In  casting  our  eyes  ove;^is  list,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  what  i 
a  curious  thing  Mixed  Modes  are  ;  if  we  may  venture  to  borrow  ■ 
from  the  Lockian  psycnology  a  phrase  which  has  fallen  into  un-  ' 
deserved  disuse,  signifying  those  complex  ideas  which  the  mind 

*  Memor.  iv.  61. 
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makes  up  for  itself,  not  by  directly  copying  an  original  in  nature, 
but  by  combination  of  elements  more  or  less  arbitrarily  selected 
from  experience.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various  concepts  con¬ 
nected  with  ])rai8e  and  blame,  which,  being  mostly  compounded 
of  elements  having  little  to  hold  them  together  except  a  common 
emotion,  are  differently  comjKJsed  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
J  and  the  words  which  represent  them  in  one  language  have  no 
’•  synonyms  in  another.  We  found  it  impossible  to  express  the 
subjects  of  several  of  Plato’s  dialogues  in  English,  except  by 
heaping  together  a  number  of  names,  no  one  of  which  is  an 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Greek  w'ord,  and  which  even  in  com¬ 
bination  are  only  an  approximate  expression  of  the  same  col¬ 
lection  of  attributes.  The  subject  of  the  Lysis  is  <^0da, 
translated  Friendship;  and  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
^i\ia  has  to  give  an  account  of  friendship,  but  it  has  also  to 
give  an  account  of  a  man’s  for  horses,  and  dogs,  and  wine, 
of  the  of  a  sick  body  for  health  and  medicine,  that  of  a 

jdiilosopher  for  wdsdom,  even  the  imaginary  attraction  of  Dry 
for  Moist,  Cold  for  Hot,  Bitter  for  Sweet,  Empty  for  Full,  and 
contraries  in  general  for  one  another.  the  subject 

of  the  Charmides,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  translate 
in  the  whole  Greek  language.  The  common  rendering,  Tem- 
j)erance,  corresjwnds  to  a  part  of  the  meaning,  but  is  ri¬ 
diculously  inadequate  to  the  whole.  Continence,  Modesty, 
Moderation,  are  all  short  of  the  mark ;  Self-Restraint  and  Self- 
Control  are  better,  but  imply  the  coercion  of  the  character  by 
the  will,  while  what  is  required  is  rather  a  character  not 
needing  coercion.  There  is  also  in  the  Greek  word  an  implied 
idea  of  order,  of  measure,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  very 
dialogue,  of  deliberateness,  which  are  wanting  in  the  nearest 
English  equivalents.  Unobtrusiveness,  too,  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  concept ;  and  there  is  a  connotation  besides  of  Judg¬ 
ment  or  Intelligence,  (let  us  say  Reasonableness),  otherwise 
Plato  could  not,  as  he  does  in  the  Protagoras,  found  an 
apparent  argument  on  the  antithesis  between  aux^poawi)  and 
a<f>poavtnj.  Sobriety,  a  word  used  several  times  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  by  Mr.  Grote,  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  the  Greek 
word  in  its  variety  of  applications ;  but  even  this  hardly  admits 
of  being  substituted  for  it  in  discourse,  without  a  perpetual 
running  comment.  A  still  more  illustrative  case,  interesting  as 
an  example  of  the  relation  between  national  language  and 
national  character,  is  the  Greek  employment  of  the  words 
which  we  translate  by  Beautiful  and  Ugly :  koXov  and 
aUrxfiov.  These  terms,  derived  from  purely  physical  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  never  ceasing  to  carry  that  meaning,  became  the 
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symbols,  botli  in  speculation  and  in  daily  life,  of  the  aesthetic 
or  artistic  view  of  human  actions  and  qualities,  as  distinguished 
from  the  useful  and  the  simply  dutiful ;  an  aspect  prominent, 
and  even  predominant,  in  the  susceptible  (Grecian  mind,  but 
which  to  our  exclusively  practical  turn  of  thought,  confirmed 
by  monachism  and  puritanism,  is  scarcely  intelligible,  and  our 
t^slators  bungle  -wnth  their  ‘  honourable  ’  and  ‘  shameful  ’  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  express  the  complicated  sentiment  of  the 
Greeks  on  matters  of  conduct  and  character,  or  to  understand 
what  their  writers  meant.  The  French,  whose  ethical  senti¬ 
ment  retains  more  of  the  aesthetic  element,  sometimes  indeed 
out  of  due  proportion  to  the  prudential  and  the  dutiful,  realise 
better  the  Hellenic  feeling,  and  can  often,  even  in  moral  dis¬ 
cussion,  translate  to  koKov  by  ‘  le  beau  ’ ;  though  there  is  no 
similar  correlation  of  ‘  le  laid  ’  with  al<Tj(p6p.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  divergences  between  Plato’s 
world  and  our  own  in  the  composition  of  the  complex  ideas  to 
which  emotions  are  attached,  whoever  has  a  due  value  for  the 
Method  will  often  learn  as  much  from  these  cases,  as  from  the 
more  frequent  ones  in  which  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  a. Mixed  / 
identical  or  very  similar  to  one  familiar  to  ourselves  ;  as  / 
Virtue,  Justice,  Courage,  Knowledge,  Law. 

In  many  of  these  investigations,  the  j)erson  questioned  does 
not  at  first  exactly  know  what  is  expected  from  him,  and 
instead  of  a  genuine  definition,  replies  by  specimens  of  par- 1 
ticular  things  commonly  included  under  the  name ;  the } 
pretentious  and  practised  teacher  Hippias,  as  represented  in 
the  dialogue,  being  as  unfamiliar  ^nth  the  sort  of  investi¬ 
gation  intended,  and  more  inexj)ert  and  clumsy  when  he 
attempts  it,  than  the  respectable  and  competent  man  of 
action  Laches,  the  opulent  Thessalian  patrician  Menon,  or 
the  youth  Theajtetus.  Sokrates  labours,  by  a  profusion  of 
illustrative  examples  (shownng  how  little  familiar  the  notion 
then  was),  to  make  them  understand  that  what  is  wanted  is 
not  any  particular  cases  of  the  beautiful,  or  of  virtue,  or  of 
knowledge,  but  what  Beauty,  or  Virtue,  or  Knowledge,  in 

*  We  do  not  pretend  that  k-aXov,  any  more  than  its  French  equi¬ 
valent,  was  always  used  in  a  distinctly  aesthetic  meaning.  As 
commonly  happens,  the  fine  edge  of  its  signification  was  blunted  by 
use,  and  it  was  often  little  more  than  an  ornamental  expression 
for  a-yadoi',  as  when  we  speak  in  English  of  ‘a  fine  thing;*  so  that 
Sokrates,  in  a  conversation  recorded  by  Xenophon  (Memor.  iii.  8) 
and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  540),  could  maintain  that 
everything  is  mXov  which  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  that 
a  well-made  manure-basket  is  as  trulv  ira\d>>  as  Virtue. 
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themselves  are.  The  respondent  is  then  encouraged,  or,  if  in 
an  antagonistic  jKJsition,  compelled,  to  point  out  some  feature 
or  circumstance  which  is  always  present  along  with  the  notion 
or  predicate  into  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  inquiring. 
The  j)art  of  Sokrates  is,  to  show  either  that  this  feature  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  not  present  in  all  the  cases,  or,  more  frequently, 
that  it  is  present  in  many  more  than  the  cases  to  which  the 
word  is  applicable ;  thus  obliging  the  respondent  either  to 
withdraw  his  definition  and  try  another,  or  to  limit  the  first  by 
some  circumstance  intended  to  exclude  the  particulars  which 
had  been  unguardedly  left  within  the  boundary.  Many  defini¬ 
tions  are  tried  and  shown  to  be  untenable,  and  the  dialogue  often 
concludes  without  any  result  but  the  confession  of  ignorance. 
Even  when  one  of  the  definitions  examined  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  one  dialogue,  it  is  often  contested,  and  apparently 
refuted,  in  another ;  so  that  the  result,  on  the  whole,  is  rather 
*  one  of  method  than  of  doctrine  ;  though  striking  fragments  of 
truth  come  io  the  surface,  in  the  general  turning  up  of  the 
subject  which  the  process  involves.  The  confutations,  too, 
though  of  marvellous  ingenuity,  are  frequently,  to  us,  obvious 
fallacies.  Yet  the  process  is  the  true  and  only  mode  of  ac¬ 
quiring  abstract  notions  which  are  both  clear,  and  coiTesjwnd 
to  jjoints  of  identity  among  real  facts ;  and  the  manifold  and 
masterly  exemplification  of  it  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  is  a 
discipline  in  precise  thinking,  to  w’hich  there  is  even  now 
nothing  simile  ant  secundum  in  philosophy'.  To  suppose  that 
dialectic  training  only  trains  dialecticians,  is  great  ignorance 
of  its  jx)wer  and  virtue.  Such  training  is  an  indispensable 
education  for  dogmatic  thinkers :  and  it  is  quite  in  the  course 
of  nature  that  Plato  should  have  been  the  master  of  Aristotle. 
But  the  many  first-rate  minds  which  have  owed  much  of  their 
clearness  and  vigour  to  the  Platonic  dialectic,  have  shown 
W'hat  it  had  done  for  them  by  the  fruits  it  brought  forth  in 
themselves,  rather  than  by  creating  any  fresh  models  of  it 
The  dialogues,  therefore,  are  the  still  unrivalled  types  of  the 
dialectic  process ;  made  captivating  by  all  the  grace  and  felicity 
of  execution  which  gave  to  the  author  the  title  of  the  Attic 
Bee ;  and  aftbrd  an  example,  once  in  all  literature,  of  the 
union  between  an  eminent  genius  for  philosophy  and  the  most 
consummate  skill  and  feeling  of  the  artist. 

Much,  however,  as  the  mcxlem  w’orld  owes  to  the  Platonic 
dialectics,  it  is  seldom  duly  sensible  of  the  obligation.  The 
testing  and  cross-examining  process  is  never  jxjpular. 

‘In  the  natural  process  of  growth  in  the  human  mind,  belief  does 
rot  follow  proof,  but  springs  up  apart  from  and  independent  of  it; 
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an  immature  intelligence  believes  first,  and  proves  (if  indeed  it  ever  J 
seeks  proof)  afterwards.  This  mental  tendency  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  pressure  and  authority  of  King  Nomos ;  who  is  peremptory 
in  exacting  belief,  but  neither  furnishes  nor  requires  proof.  The 
community,  themselves  deeply  persuaded,  will  not  hear  with  calm¬ 
ness  the  voice  of  a  solitary  reasoner,  adverse  to  opinions  thus 
established ;  nor  do  they  like  to  be  required  to  explain,  analyse,  or 
reconcile  those  opinions.  They  disapprove  especially  that  dialectic 
debate  which  gives  free  play  and  efficacious  prominence  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  arm.’* 

‘  Nothing  t  can  be  more  repugnant  to  an  ordinary  mind  than  | 

*  the  thorough  sifting  of  deep-seated,  long  familiarised  notions.’  j 
Scarcely  any  modern  would  endure  to  submit  himself  to  the  ’ 
Sokratic  interrogation,  which,  to  Plato’s  apprehension,  was  so 
emphatically  the  only  sufficient  Elenchus  or  test,  that  he 
entertained  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  value  either  of  long 
speeches,  or  of  written  discourse,  where  the  discourser  was  not 
at  hand  to  be  questioned  and  to  question — BiBovai  kuI  Sex^aOai 
Xoyoy.  Even  such  approach  to  the  Sokratic  method  as  written 
composition  admits  of,  the  confutation  of  adversaries  behind 
their  backs,  is  seldom  regarded  with  much  favour ;  even  those 
who  agree  with  the  writer  caring  little  for  it,  beyond  what 
pleasure  they  may  take  in  seeing  their  op|)onents  humiliated. 

For  themselves,  they  are  content  to  be  convinced  by  their  own 
reasons,  without  troubling  themselves  about  counter-arguments 
which  they  are  sure  must  be  fallacious.  Yet  truth,  in  every-  T 
thing  hut  mathematics,  is  not  a  single  but  a  double  question  ;  \ 
not  what  can  be  said  for  an  opinion,  but  whether  more  cajvbe 
said  for  it  than  against  it.  There  is  no  knowledge,  and  no 
assurance  of  right  belief,  but  with  him  who  can  both  confute  v 
the  op|X)site  opinion,  and  successfully  defend  his  own  against 
confutation.  But  this,  the  principal  lesson  of  Plato’s  writings,  ' 
the  world  and  many  of  its  admired  teachers  have  very  im¬ 
perfectly  learned,  have  to  thank  our  free  Parliament  and 
the  publicity  of  our  courts  of  justice  for  whatever  feeling  we 
have  of  the  value  of  debate.  The  Athenians,  who  were  in¬ 
cessantly  engaged  in  hearing  both  sides  of  every  deliberative 
and  judicial  question,  had  a  far  stronger  sense  of  it. 

The  other,  or  j)ositive  half  of  the  Platonic  dialectic,  is  equally  x 
far  from  being  appreciated ;  that,  namely,  whereby  the  vague  j 
generalities  which  serve  as  the  standard  of  censure  or  applause  ^ 
in  common  discourse,  are  put  on  the  logical  rack,  and  compelled  / 
to  declare  wliat  definite  signification  lies  in  them.  This  two¬ 
fold  obligation^  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  opinions  against  the 


*  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 


f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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criticism  of  opponents  ami  refute  theirs,  and^ever  to  use  a 
term  in  serious  discourse  without  a  precise  meaninjor.  has 
always  been  odious  to  the  classes  who  compoae.jiearly  the 
whole_of  mankind ;  dogmatists  of  all  iiersuasions,  and  merely 
practical  people.  Hence  it  is  that  human  intellect  improves 
so  slowly,  and  even  in  acquiring  more  and  more  of  the  results 
of  wisdom,  grows  so  little  M-iser.  In  things  that  depend  on 
natural  sagacity,  w'hich  is  about  equally  abundant  at  all 
times,  -we  are  not  inferior  to  our  forefathers ;  in  knowledge  of 
observed  facts  we  are  far  beyond  them ;  but  Ave  cast  off'  par¬ 
ticular  errors  Avithout  extirpating  the  causes  of  error ;  the  Idols 
of  the  Tribe,  and  even  of  the  Den,  infest  us  almost  as  much  as 
formerly ;  the  discipline  Avhich  purges  the  intellect  itself,  pro¬ 
tects  it  from  false  generalisation,  inconclusive  Inference,  and 
simple  nonsense,  on  subjects  which  it  imperfectly  knows.  Is 
still  absent  from  all  but  a  feAv  minds.  AVe  have  been  dis- 
abusetl  of  many  false  and  pernicious  opinions  by  the  evidence 
of  fact,  but  not  by  correcting  the  mental  habits  Avhich  engen¬ 
dered  them ;  and  Ave  are  almost  as  ready  as  ever  to  receive 
new  errors,  Avhen  our  senses  and  memory  do  not  supply  us 
Avith  truths  Avhich  those  particular  erroneous  opinions  AAould 
contradict. 

It  is  singular  that  Plato  himself  did  not  fully  profit  by  the 
principal  lesson  of  his  oAvn  teaching.  This  is  one  of  the  Ineon- 
.sistencies  by  Avhich  ho  is  such  a  jmzzle  to  posterity.  Xo  one 
can  read  many  of  the  A\-orks  of  Plato,  and  doubt  that  he  had 
|K)sitive  opinions.  But  he  docs  not  bring  his  OAvn  opinions  to 
the  test  which  he  applies  to  othei*s.  ‘  It  depends  on  the  actual 
‘  argumentative  purpose  Avhich  Plato  has  in  hand,  Avhether  he 
‘  chooses  to  multiply  objections  and  give  them  effect,  or  to 
‘  ignore  them  altogether.’*  ‘The  affirmative  Sokrates  only 
‘  stands  his  ground  because  no  negative  Sokrates  is  allowed  to 
‘  attack  him.'  t  Or,  Avhat  is  AAorse,  Plato  ap])lies  the  test,  and 
^disregards  its  indications;  states  clearly  and  strongly  the 
objections  to  the  opinion  he  favours,  and  goes  his  Avay  as  if  they 
^  I  did  not  exist.  If  there  is  a  dcK'trine  which  is  the  guide  of  his 
deepest  speculations,  Avhich  he  invests  Avith  all  the  plausibility 
that  his  Avonderful  |K>wer  of  illustration  can  give,  and  clothes 
in  the  most  brilliant  colours  of  his  poetic  imagination,  it  is  the 
theory  of  Self-Existent  Ideas — the  essential  groundAvork  of  some 
of  his  grandest  dialogues,  especially  the  Plnvdrus,  the  Phaedon, 
and  an  important  |)ortion  of  the  Republic.  Yet  there  is  In 
his  AA’ritings  no  specimen  of  logical  wnfutation  more  remark- 


•  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 


+  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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able  than  that  by  which  Parmenides,  in  the  dialogue  so  called, 
overthrows  this  very  doctrine,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Sokrates.  Some  of  the  Platonic  critics  consequently  decide 
the  Parmenides  not  to  be  a  work  of  Plato,  but  one  directed 
against  Plato,  by  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school ;  forgetting  that 
Parmenides,  in  the  dialogue,  gives  an  equally  peremptory  re¬ 
futation  of  his  own  principal  doctrine,  the  Unity  of  Being,  and 
moreover  winds  up  his  refutation  of  tlie  theory  of  Ideas  by 
•aying  that,  liable  as  it  is  to  these  great  difficulties,  philosophy 
and  dialectics  would  be  impossible  unless  it  were  admitted.* 
One  would  expect  that  so  important  a  theory  would  not  be 
left  in  this  predicament,  suspended  betw-een  opposite  reasons 
deemed  equally  irresistible.  We  should  have  supposed  that 
the  great  master  of  dialectics,  since  he  accepted  the  doctrine, 
Tould  have  held  himself  bound  to  refute  its  seeming  refutation. 
Yet  he  never  does  this,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  could  not 
have  done  it.  The  objections  are  repeated,  in  a  more  abridged 
form,  in  the  Philebus,  and  are  equally  left  unanswered, 
Sokrates  merely  remarking,  that  the  subject  will  probably 
always  continue  to  be  a  theme  for  the  ingenuity  of  young 
dialecticians,  t  The  dogmatic  Plato  seems  a  different  person 
from  the  elenctic  Plato : — 

‘  The  t  two  currents  of  his  speculation,  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative,  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other.  Where  the 
affirmative  is  especially  present  (as  in  Timaeus)  the  negative  alto¬ 
gether  disappears.  Timaeus  is  made  to  proclaim  the  most  sweeping 
theories,  not  one  of  which  the  real  Sokrates  would  have  suffered  to 
pass  without  abundant  cross-examination ;  but  the  Platonic  Sokrates 
bears  them  with  respectful  silence,  and  commends  afterwards. 
When  Plato  comes  forward  to  affirm,  his  dogmas  are  altogether  a 
priori;  they  enunciate  preconceptions  or  hypotheses,  which  derive 
their  hold  upon  his  belief  not  from  any  aptitude  for  solving  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  he  has  raised,  but  from  deep  and  solemn  sentiment  of 
some  kind  or  other — religious,  ethical,  aesthetical,  poetical,  &c.,  the 
worship  of  numerical  symmetry  or  exactness,  &c.  The  dogmas  are 
enanciations  of  some  grand  sentiment  of  the  divine,  good,  just,  beau¬ 
tiful,  symmetrical,  &c.,  which  Plato  follows  out  into  corollaries.  But 
this  is  a  process  of  itself ;  and  while  he  is  performing  it,  the  doubts 
previously  raised  are  not  called  u  p  to  be  solved,  but  are  forgotten  or 
kept  out  of  sight.’  ‘  Plato§  was  sceptic,  dogmatist,  religious  mystic 
and  inquisitor,  mathematician,  philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  well  as 
satirical),  rhetor,  artist,  all  in  one,  or,  at  least,  all  in  succession, 
throughout  the  fifty  years  of  his  philosophical  life.  At  one  time  his 
exuberant  dialectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction,  manifesting  itself 


*  Plato,  Parmenides,  p.  15o  B.  f  Plato,  Philebus,  p.  15  D. 
X  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  §  Ibid.  pp.  214,  215. 
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in  a  string  of  ingenious  doubts  and  unsolved  contradictions  ;  at  an* 
other  time  he  is  lull  of  theological  antipathy  against  those  who  libel  ; 
Helios  and  Selene,  or  who  deny  the  universal  providence  of  the  1 
gods :  here  we  have  unqualified  confessions  of  ignorance,  and  pro-  j 
testations  against  the  false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-  i' 
spread  and  deplorable ;  there  we  find  a  description  of  tlie  process  of  ! 
building  up  the  Kosmos  from  the  beginning,  as  if  the  author  had 
been  privy  to  the  inmost  purposes  of  the  Deniiurgus.  In  one  dia¬ 
logue  the  erotic  fever  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed  between  beau¬ 
tiful  youths  and  philosophical  concepts,  and  confounded  with  a 
religious  inspiration  and  furor  which  supersedes  and  transcends 
human  sobriety  (Phtedrus) ;  in  another,  all  vehement  impulses  of 
the  soul  are  stigmatised  and  repudiated,  no  honourable  scope  being 
left  for  anything  but  the  calm  and  passionless  Nous  (Pliilebus, 
Phaedon).  Satire  is  exchanged  for  dithyramb  and  mythe,  and  one 
ethical  point  of  view  for  another  (Protagoras,  Gorgias).  The  all- 
sufficient  dramatising  power  of  the  master  gives  full  eflTect  to  each  of 
these  multifarious  tendencies.  On  the  whole — to  use  a  comparison 
of  Plato  himself — the  Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles  those 
fanciful  combinations  of  animals  imagined  in  the  Hellenic  mytho- 
logy— an  aggregate  of  distinct  and  disparate  individuals,  which 
look  like  one  because  they  are  packed  in  the  same  external  [ 
wrapper.’ 

The  most  important,  though  not  the  whole,  of  these  varietie* 
of  tone  and  sentiment,  seem  to  us  to  be  exjtlained  by  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  advance  in  years,  and  growth  in  positive  convictions. 
The  first  alone  will  account  for  much.  There  needs  little  argu¬ 
ment  to  j)rove  that  the  warfare  against  the  intenser  pleasures,  ‘ 
and  condemnation  of  all  mental  perturbations,  of  the  Philebus, 
the  Leges,  and  even  •  the  Republic,  belong  to  a  later  time  of  j 
life  than  the  amatory  enthusiasm  of  the  Phajdrus  and  the 
Symposion.  Again,  the  works  which  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  having  been  written  in  Plato’s  later  years,  show  a 

Seat  modification  in  his  estimation  of  the  Elenctic  process* 
e  had  apparently  met  the  not  unfrequent  fate  of  great  re¬ 
formers,  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  career  of  Luther,  who, 
precisely  because  he  had  succeeded  beyond  all  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  in  his  original  purpose,  had  to  expend  his  principal 
energies  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  driving  back  fol¬ 
lowers  who  had  outrun  their  leader.  In  the  dialogues  of  mere 
Search,  which  were  probably  Avritten  by  Plato  Avhile  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Sokrates  over  his  mind  was  still  predominant,  there  is 
nothing  he  oftener  repeats,  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  than  that 
the  mere  awakening  of  a  sense  of  ignorance,  the  mere  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  which  is  universal 
among  mankind,  is  in  itself,  though  nothing  further  come  of  it, 
a  highly  valuable  result  of  Dialectics.  But  as  he  advanced  in 
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life,  and  acquired  a  persuasion  of  knowledge  of  his  own  ;  when,^ 
to  use  a  metaphor  of  ^Ir.  Grote's,  he  ceased  to  be  leader  of^ 
opposition,  and  passed  over  to  the  ministerial  benches,  he  came 
to  think  that  the  Soki-atic  cross-examination  is  a  dangerous  edge- 
tool.  Already  in  the  Republic  Ave  find  him  dwelling  on  the 
mischiefs  of  a  purely  negative  state  of  mind,  and  complaining 
that  Dialectics  are  j>laced  too  early  in  the  course  of  education, 
and  arc  taken  up  by  ‘  immature  youths  *,  who  abuse  the  license 
‘  of  interrogation,  find  all  their  home-grown  opinions  uncertain, 

‘  and  end  by  losing  all  j)ositive  convictions.’  In  the  Platonic 
commonAvealth,  this  ])ursuit  only  commences  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  in  order  that  Plato’s  oavu  dogmatic  opinions  may  have  a 
long  start  before’  being  ex|)bscd  to  the  dangers  of  the  elenctic 
tgst.  Dialectic,  Avith  its  logical  cross-examination,  is  still,  hoAV- 
ever,  the  grand  instrument  of  philosophising,  and  those  trained 
m  it  are  alone  considered  fit  to  rule.  But  as  Plato  adA-anced 


still  further  in  years  and  in  dogm^ism,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  relish  and  value  for  Dialectic  altogether.  In  his 
second  imaginary  commonwealth — that  of  the  Leges — it  is  no 
longer  mentioned ;  it  forms  no  part  of  the  education  either 
of  the  rulei’s  or  of  the  ruled,  but  in  lieu  of  it  is  substituted  a 
rigid  and  immutable  orthodoxy  of  Plato’s  OAvn  making,  any 
disloyalty  to  Avhich,  or  any  dream  of  trying  it  by  the  Elenchus, 
is  repi’essed  Avith  Tox*quemada-like  severity.  With  regard  to 
his  omission  to  fortify  his  opinions  in  his  OAvn  mind,  against 
the  difficulties  raised  by  himself,  our  suspicion  is,  that  he  had 
come  to  despair  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dialectic  process  as  a 
means  of  discriminating  truth ;  that  his  inability  to  solve  his 
own  objections  had  brought  him  to  the  persuasion  that  objec¬ 


tions  insoluble  by  dialectics  could  be  made  against  all  tmths ; 
and,  the  ethical  and  political  tendencies  of  his  mind  becoming 
predominant  over  the  purely  speculative,  he  came  to  think 
that  the  doctrines  AA'hich  had  the  best  ethical  tendency  should 
be  taught,  Avlth  little  or  no  regard  to  whether  they  could  be 
proved  true,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  their  being  false. 

There  are  thus,  independently  of  minor  discrepancies,  two 


complete  I’lato’s  m  Plato — the  Sokratist  and  the  Dogmatist — 
of  whom  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  valuable  to  mankind,  . 
but  the  latter  has  obtained  from  them  much  the  greater  honour.* 
And  no  Avonder ;  for  the  one  Avas  capable  of  being  a  useful  prop 


to  many  a  man’s  mtiral  and  religious  dogmas,  Avhile  the  other 
could  only  clear  and  invigorate  the  human  understanding. 
There  is,  indeed,  ample  justification  for  the  homage  AA’hich 


*  Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 
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all  cultivated  ages  have  rendered  to  Plato  simply  as  a  moralist 
— as  one  of  the  most  ]x>werful  masters  of  virtue  who  have 
appeared  among  mankind.  Amid  all  his  changes,  there  is  one 
thing  to  which  he  is  ever  constant — the  transcendent  worth 
of  virtue  and  wisdom  (which  he  invariably  identifies),  and  the 
infinitely  superior  eligibility  of  the  just  life,  even  if  calumniated 
and  persecuted,  over  the  unjust,  however  honouretl  by  men,  and 
by  whatever  power  and  grandeur  surrounded.  And  what  he 
thus  feels,  no  one  ever  had  a  power  superior  to  his  of  making 
felt  by  his  readers.  It  is  this  element  which  completes  in  him 
the  character  of  a  Great  Teacher.  Others  can  instruct,  but 
Plato  is  of  those  who  form  great  men,  by  the  combination  of 
moral  enthusiasm  and  logical  discipline.  ‘  Aristotle,’  says  Mr. 
Grote*,  ‘  in  one  of  his  lost  dialogues,  made  honourable  mention 

*  of  a  Corinthian  cultivator,  who  in  reading  the  Platonie 

*  Gorgias,  was  smitten  with  such  vehement  admiration,  that 
‘  he  abandoned  his  fields  and  his  vines,  came  to  Athens  forth- 
‘  with,  and  committed  himself  to  the  tuition  of  Plato.’  It  wa* 
not,  w’e  may  be  assured,  by  its  arguments,  that  the  Gorgias 
produced  this  striking  manifestation  of  psychagogic  efficacy; 
for  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  fallacies,  and  cx)uld  not  have 
resisted  the  first  touch  of  the  cross-examining  Elenchus,  so 
unsparingly  applied  to  their  impugners.  This  great  dialogue, 
full  of  just  thoughts,  and  fine  observations  on  human  nature, 
is,  in  mere  argument,  one  of  the  weakest  of  Plato’s  works.  It 

.  is  not  by  its  logic  but  by  its  ^6os  that  it  produces  its  effects; 
not  by  instructing  the  understanding,  but  by  working  on  the 
feelings  and  imagination.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  the  dis¬ 
interested  love  of  virtue  is  an  affair  of  feeling.  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  to  any  one  Plato’s  thesis,  that  justice  is  supreme 
happiness,  unless  he  can  be  made  to  feel  it  as  such.  The 
external  inducements  which  recommend  it  he  may  be  taught  to 
appreciate ;  the  favourable  regards  and  good  offices  of  other 
people,  and  the  rewards  of  another  life.  These  considerations, 
however,  though  Plato  has  recourse  to  them  in  other  places, 
are  not  available  in  the  Gorgias.  The  posthumous  recompense 
he  only  ventures  to  intnxluce  in  the  form  of  a  mythe ;  and  the 
earthly  one  is  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  dialogue, 
which  represents  the  virtuous  and  wise  man  as  in  every  exist¬ 
ing  society  a  solitary  being,  misjudged,  |>ersecuted,  and  haring 
no  more  chance  with  the  Many  against  their  adulators,  than 
(to  use  Plato’s  comparison)  a  physician  woidd  have,  if  indicted 
before  a  jury  of  children  by  a  confectioner  for  giving  them 

*  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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nauseous  drugs  instead  of  delicious  sweetmeats.  It  is  precisely 
this  picture  of  the  moral  hero,  still  tenax  propositi  against  the 
hostility  and  contempt  of  the  world,  which  makes  the  splendour 
and  power  of  the  Gorgias.  The  Sokrates  of  the  dialogue 
makes  us  feel  all  other  evils  to  be  more  tolerable  than  injustice 
in  the  soul,  not  by  proving  it,  but  by  the  sympathy  he  calls 
forth  with  his  own  intense  feeling  of  it.  He  inspires  heroism 
because  he  shows  himself  a  hero.  And  his  failures  in  logic  do 
not  prevent  the  step  marked  by  the  Gorgias  from  being  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  made  in  moral  culture — the  cultivation  of 
a  disinterested  preference  of  duty  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  higher 
state  than  that  of  sacrificing  selfish  preferences  to  a  more 
I  distant  self-interest. 

In  the  Republic,  the  excellence  and  inherent  felicity  of  the 
just  life  are  as  impressively  insisted  on,  and  enforced  by  argu- 
;  ments  of  greater  substance.  But,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks, 

!  those  arguments,  even  if  conclusive,  are  addressed  to  the  wrong 

(point ;  for  the  life  they  suj)pose  is  not  that  of  the  simply  just 
man,  but  of  the  philosopher.  They  are  not  applicable  to  the 
typical  just  man — to  such  a  person  as  Aristeides,  who  is  no 
&ilectician,  soars  to  no  speculative  heights,  and  is  no  nearer 
than  other  j>eople  to  a  vision  of  the  Self-Existent  Ideas,  but 
who,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  persistently  acts  up  to  the 
rales  of  virtue  acknowledged  by  the  worthiest  of  his  country¬ 
men.  It  is  not  obvious  what  place  there  was  for  Aristeides  in 
the  Platonic  theory  of  Wrtue,  nor  how  he  was  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  of  the  historical  Sokrates,  that 
nrtue  is  a  branch  of  knowledge,  and  that  no  one  is  unjust 
willingly.  Aristeides  probably  bad  the  same  notions  of  justice 
as  his  cotemporaries,  and  could  as  little  as  any  of  them  have 
answered  Sokratic  interrogatories  by  a  definition  of  it,  which 
would  have  been  proof  against  all  objections.  The  conformity 
of  his  will  to  it,  the  never  being  unjust  ndllingly,  was  probably 
the  chief  moral  difl:erence  between  him  and  ordinary  men.  Plato 
might  indeed  have  said  that  Aristeides  had  the  most  indispen¬ 
sable  point  of  knowledge — he  knew  that  the  just  man  must  be 
the  happiest.  But  Aristeides  was  not  the  kind  of  man  of  whom 
Plato  has,  more  or  less  successfully,  proved  this ;  and  the 
true  Platonic  doctrine  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  just,  with¬ 
out  knowing  (in  the  high  Platonic  meaning  of  knowledge) 
what  justice  is.* 

•  The  historical  Sokrates  of  the  Memorabilia  (iv.  4),  being 
diallenged  by  the  Sophist  Hippias  to  give  over  merely  tormenting 
others,  and  commit  himself  to  a  positive  opinion  about  justice. 
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AVhen  we  try  Plato,  as  a  moralist,  by  this  test  of  his  own ; 
when,  from  the  inspired  ajwstle  of  virtue,  Ave  ])ass  to  the  i)hi- 
losophic  teaeher  of  it,  and  ask  fi>r  his  criterion  of  virtue,  we 
find  it  ditierent  in  ditferent  works.  In  the  Protagoras,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  utilitarian,  in  all  that  is  stigmatised  hy  some  peojile  as 
‘  low’  and  ‘  degratling;’  though  justly  condemned  hy  Mr.  Grote 
from  the  utilitarian  jwint  of  vieAv,  because  destitute  of  the  un¬ 
selfish  element.  Accoixling  to  the  Sokrates  of  the  Protagoras, 
there  is  nothing  good  as  an  end  except  j>leasure  and  the  absence 
of  pain ;  all  other  good  things  are  hut  means  to  these.  Virtue  is 
an  affair  of  calculation,  and  the  sole  elements  of  the  calculation 
are  pains  and  pleasures.  But  the  elements  computed  are  the  I 
agent’s  OAvn  pains  and  pleasures,  omitting  those  of  other  people  1 


replies  by  a  definition  which  would  have  included  Aristeides,  but  not  I 
the  Platonic  ruler  or  philosopher;  Justice,  he  says,  is  ro  vufjuftov —  I 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  This  definition,  which  I 
exactly  suited  the  unideal  and  practical  Xenophon,  does  not  satisfy  I 
the  Sophist,  w’ho  is  here  again  represented  as  contending  for  » 
higher  law.  He  objects,  that  the  laws  cannot  be  the  standard  of 
virtue,  since  the  communities  which  enact  them  often  change  their 
mind,  and  abrogate  the  laws  they  have  made.  To  which  ^krates 
makes  the  ingenious  and  not  un-Sokratic  answer,  that  communities 
also  make  war,  and  again  peace,  yet  we  do  not  disparage  a  good 
tactician  or  soldier  because  peace  may  come.  The  only  work  of  Plato 
in  which  the  vein  of  sentiment  correspondis  with  this,  is  the  Kritoo, 
in  which  Sokrates,  after  his  condemnation,  refuses  to  accept  an  offer 
made  to  contrive  his  escape.  He  here  insists  powerfully  on  the 
duties  which  a  man  owes  to  his  country  and  its  laws,  even  when 
these  are  unjustly  applied  against  himself,  and  personifies  the  laws 
as  reproaching  him,  if  he  flies  from  his  doom,  fur  ingratitude  in  ac¬ 
cepting  through  life  all  the  benefits  they  gave,  and  now  refusing  to 
submit  to  their  obligations.  Judged  by  Plato's  standard  in  other 
places,  the  answer  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates  to  the  question  of 
Hippias  is  very  un-Piatonic,  yet  we  suspect  that  Plato  would  have 
given  the  same  answer  to  some  persons  and  in  some  circumstances; 
that  King  Nomos  was  in  his  mind  the  sufficient  and  proper  ruler  for 
the  generality  of  mankind  ;  that  laws,  together  with  established 
customs  (the  uypu(j>ot  viifioi  of  the  same  Xenophontic  conversation, 
those  common  to  all  mankind)  were  his  real  rule  of  justice  for  the 
citizen,  though  the  legislator  and  the  philosopher  required  a  more 
scientific  standard.  Among  many  passages  pointing  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  we  may  refer  to  two  in  Theaetetus  (172  A  and  177  D),  and 
Leges  (  i.  637-8),  where  the  point  of  view  of  the  private  citi¬ 
zen,  taking  the  laws  of  his  own  country  for  the  test  of  virtue,  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  philosopher,  as  represented  by  the 
characters  in  the  dialogue,  w^ho  are  investigating  Avhat  constitutes 
the  virtue  of  the  legislators  themselves. 
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and  of  mankind.  The  system  is  thus  a  selfish  one ;  though  only 
theoretically,  since  its  pro|X)under  would  have  held  fast  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  just  is  the  only  happy  life,  i.  e.  (according  to  j 
the  theory  of  this  dialogue)  the  one  which  affords  to  the  agent  • 
himself  the  greatest  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  The  standard  i 
of  the  Protagoras  agrees  with  that  of  the  historical  Sokrates, 
who  throughout  the  Memorabilia  inculcates  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life  on  hedonistic  grounds,  and  recommends  them  by  the 
ordinary  hedonistic  inducements,  the  good  opinion  and  praise 
of  fellow-citizens,  reciprocity  of  good  treatment,  and  the  favour 
of  benevolent  deities.  Even  in  the  Leges,  Plato  affirms  that 
people  will  never  be  persuaded  to  prefer  virtue  unless  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  being  the  path  of  greatest  pleasure,  and  that 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  (though  he  fully  believes  that  it  is),  they 
must  not  only  be  taught  to  believe  this,  but  no  approach  to  a 
doubt  of  it  must  be  tolerated  within  the  country.  The  Sokrates 
of  the  Gorgias,  however,  dissents  both  from  the  Sokrates  of  the 
Protagoras  and  from  the  real  Sokrates.  Good  is,  with  him,  no 
longer  synonymous  with  Pleasurable,  nor  Evil  with  Painful. 
To  constitute  anything  a  Good,  it  must  be  either  pleasurable 
or  beneficial  (axpiXifiov),  and  Justice  belongs  to  the  category  of 
Beneficial ;  but  beneficial  to  what  end,  is  not  explained,  except 
that  the  end  certainly  is  not  Pleasure.  Justice  is  assimilated 
to  the  health  of  the  soul,  injustice  to  a  disease :  and  since  the 
health  of  the  body  is  its  greatest  good,  and  disease  its  greatest 
evil,  the  same  estimate  is  extended  by  analogy  to  the  mind. 
There  is  no  attem])t,  in  the  Gorgias,  to  define  Justice.  In  the 
Republic,  which  has  this  definition  for  its  express  purpose, 
and  travels  through  the  whole  process  of  constructing  an  ideal 
commonw'ealth  to  arrive  at  it,  the  result  is  brought  out,  that 
Justice  is  synonymous  with  the  complete  supremacy  of  Reason 
in  the  soul.  The  human  mind  is  analysed  into  the  celebrated 
three  elements.  Reason,  Spirit  or  Passion  (to  6v/ju)siSis,  another 
troublesome  Mixed  Mode)  and  Apjietite.  The  just  mind  is 
that  in  which  each  of  the  three  keeps  its  proper  place;  in 
which  Reason  governs.  Passion  makes  itself  the  aid  and  instru¬ 
ment  of  Reason,  and  the  two  combinetl  keep  Appetite  in  a 
state  of  willing  subjection.  In  the  Philebus,  which  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  De  Bono  (or  rather  De  Summo  Bono),  the  subject  is 
more  discriminatingly  scrutinised.  After  a  long  discussion, 
in  which  those  who  uphold  Pleasure,  and  those  who  contend  for 
wisdom  or  intelligence  (<f>p6in)ats),  as  the  ultimate  end,  are  both 
confuted ;  Good,  or  that  w’hich  is  worthy  of  being  desired,  is 
found  to  consist  of  five  things,  desirable  in  unequal  degrees. 
We  shall  not  quote  the  whole  list,  as,  from  the  vagueness  of 
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some  of  the  conceptions,  and  the  extremely  abstract  nature 
of  the  phraseology,  even  Mr.  Grote  confesses  how  hard  it  is  to 
be  understood.  The  fii*8t  four,  however,  have  exclusive  re¬ 
ference  to  the  rational  elements  of  the  mind,  while  the  fifth, 
placed  far  below  the  others,  consists  of  the  few  pleasures  which 
are  gentle  and  unmixed  with  pain ;  all  others,  and  especially 
tlie  intenser  pleasures,  having  been  eliminated,  as  belonging  to 
a  distemj)ered  mental  condition.  All  these  theories  lay  them¬ 
selves  oj)en  to  Mr.  Grote’s  criticism,  by  defining  virtue  with 
reference  to  the  good  only  of  the  agent  hunself ;  even  justice, 
preeminently  the  social  virtue,  being  resolved  into  the  supremacy 
of  reason  within  our  own  minds :  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
the  idea  and  sentiment  of  virtue  have  their  foundation  not 
exclusively  in  the  self-regarding,  but  also,  and  even  more 
directly,  in  the  social  feelings  ;  a  truth  first  fully  accepted  by 
•  the  Stoics,  who  have  tlie  glory  of  being  the  earliest  thinkers 
who  grounded  the  obligation  of  morals  on  the  brotherhood, 
the  air/yivna,  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  grand  defect 
of  l*lato’s  etliical  conceptions  (excellently  discussed  in  Mr. 
Grote’s  remarks  on  the  Republic)  was  in  overlooking,  what 
was  completely'  seized  by  Aristotle — that  the  essential  part  of 
/  tlie  virtue  of  justice  is  the  reaignition  and  observance  of  the 
rights  of  other  people.* 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  in  the  Republic,  the  governing 
and  controlling  principle  of  the  mind,  which  we  have  trans¬ 
lated  Reason,  and  whose  unresisted  authority  constitutes  the 
essence  of  Grtue,  is  to  'Ktr/uniKov — literally  the  calculating 
principle  Q^urructj  being  used  by  Plato  himself  in  the 
Gorgias,  to  denote  a  portion  of  Arithmetic).  This  is  the 
very  doctrine  of  the  Protagoras,  except  that  the  elements  to 
be  calculated  are  different.  And,  through  the  whole  series  <rf 
the  dialogues,  a  Measuring  Art,  firrprfTucr}  rr)(yr],  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  the  truth  of  things  from  their  superficial 
a{)])carance,  is  everywhere  desiderata  as  the  great  requisite 
both  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue.  When,  however,  the  test  of 
Pain  and  Pleasure  is  abandoned,  no  other  elements  are  shown 

*  Grote,  toL  iii.  pp.  133-159.  The  only  vestige  we  find  in  Plato 
of  the  conception  of  morality  which  refers  it  to  the  general  happiness, 
is  when,  in  answering  the  remark  that  the  guardians  of  his  ideal 
republic,  being  denied  all  the  interests  to  which  human  life  is  gene¬ 
rally  devoted,  would  have  a  poor  and  undesirable  existence,  he  says, 

*  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  theirs  would  be  the  happiest  of  ill ; 
‘  but  even  if  what  you  say  is  true, our  object  is  not  that  one  portion 

*  of  the  community  may  be  as  happy  as  possible,  bat  that  the  whole 

*  community  may  be  so.’ 
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to  us  which  the  Measuring  Art  is  to  be  employed  to  measure. 
Of  course  it  has  to  measure  our  minds  and  actions  themselves  ; 
but  we  measure  anything,  to  make  it  conform  to,  or  agree  with, 
the  dimensions  of  something  else  ;  and  Plato  does  not  tell  us  of 
what  else.  Our  life  is  to  be  regulated,  but  we  are  not  told  what 
it  is  to  be  regulated  by.  The  measuring  process  is  supjiosed  to 
have  a  virtue  in  itself.  The  analogy  used  is  that  of  the  untrue 
magnitudes  and  pro|H>rtions  of  objects  as  seen  by  the  eye,  and 
their  rectification  by  measurement ;  Plato  overlooking  that  it 
is  not  the  act  of  measuring  which  rectifies  them,  but  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  touch  which  the  measuring  only  ascertains.  The 
idea  of  Measure  as  a  good  in  itself,  independent  of  any  end 
beyond  it,  seems  to  have  grown  u|K)n  Plato  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  Mere  conformity  to  a  fixed  ride,  especially  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  regularity  of  numerical  projiortion,  became  his  prin¬ 
cipal  standard  of  excellence.  This  answered  to  a  |x)werful 
sentiment  in  the  Hellenic  mind,  Avhich,  combining  ivith  vehe¬ 
ment  impulses  a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity,  demanded 
barmonious  proportion  in  mind  and  de|K)rtment  as  much  as  in 
architecture,  and  to  which  anything  inordinate,  dissonant, 
unrhythmical,  even  in  voice  or  demeanour,  was  not  only  dis¬ 
tasteful  *,  but  seemed  an  indication  of  an  ill-regulated  mind ; 
ai  it  is  expressly  affirmed  to  be  by  Plato  in  the  Republic.f 
In  Plato’s  own  mind  we  know  that  Measure  and  Regularity 
were  the  very  footprints  of  divinity ;  that  they,  and  only  they, 
were  the  marks  of  design  in  the  Kosmos,  and  where  they 
ceased,  the  share  of  Deity  ended  too ;  the  Kosmos  altogether 
being  but  a  compromise  with  avdyict)  or  Necessity  ;  which,  by 
an  inversion  of  the  modern  idea,  stood  for  the  capricious  por¬ 
tion  of  the  agencies  in  Nature — those  in  which  the  same  con¬ 
sequent  did  mt  invariably  follow  the  same  antecedent.  J  In 
the  Philebus,  Measure  and  the  Measured,  fjJrpoo  Ktu  ro 
imptop  KoX  Kaipuiv,  stand  as  the  first  elements  of  Good,  even 


.  *  Tennyson,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  the  Elcanore,  has  entered 
well  into  this  peculiarity  of  Grecian  feeling : — 

‘  For  ia  thee 
Is  notiling  sudden,  nothing  single. 

Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer,  in  one  shrine 
Thought  and  motion  mingle. 

Mingle  erer.  Motions  How 
To  one  another,  even  as  though 
They  were  modulated  so 
To  an  unheard  melody.’ 

t  Plato,  Bep.  iii.  pp.  400-402,  and  Grote,  vol.  iii.  pp.  58,  59. 
t  See  the  Timseua,  throughout. 
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Intelligence  being  only  the  third,  and  Pleasure  (liiniteil  to  the 
unexciting  ])leasures)  the  fifth  and  hindmost.  In  Plato’s 
later  speculations,  from  the  Republic  to  the  Epinomis,  the 
sciences  of  measure  and  proportion.  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
I  Astronomy,  gradually  take  the  place  of  Dialectics  as  the  proper 
education  of  a  ruler  and  philosopher.  W e  learn  from  Aristotle 
■  that  this  was  even  more  emphatically  the  case  in  his  lectures, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Those  which  he  delivered 
on  the  Ipsum  Bonum,  or  Idea  of  Good,  to  the  surprise  of 
y  hearers,  turned  on  transcendental  projierties  of  numbers. 
Number  was  resolve<l  into  two  elementary  factors — The  One, 
and  the  Dyad  or  Two,  this  last  being  identified  with  the 
Indeterminate;  and  the  Good  was  affirmed  to  be  identical 
with  the  One,  while  Evil  was  the  Unbounded  or  Undeter- 
/  mined,  aoparrov  and  anrsipov.*  Thus  did  the  noble  light  of 
f  philosophy  in  Plato  go  out  in  a  fog  of  mystical  Pythago- 
reanism. 

In  this  Pythagorean  morass,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
authority,  the  brilliant  doctrine  of  Ideas  was  submerged  and 
quenched.  Yet  that  doctrine  stands,  and  will  stand  to  pos¬ 
terity,  as  the  purest  type  of  the  Platonic  metaphysics.  It  is  true 
of  Plato,  as  of  all  his  countrymen  with  the  partial  exception 
of  Aristotle,  that  while  their  moral  and  political  thoughts 
abound  in  a  wisdom  both  practical  and  of  j>ermanent  application, 
their  metaphysical  speculations  are  only  interesting  as  the  first 
efforts  of  original  and  inventive  minds  to  let  in  light  on  a  dark 
'  subject.  The  Platonic  Ideas  are  nothing  more ;  but,  of  all 
theories  which  have  arisen  in  ingenious  minds  from  an  imper¬ 
fect  conception  of  the  processes  of  abstraction  and  generalisation, 
they  are  surely  among  the  most  plausible  as  well  as  beautiful 
^len  already  abstracted  and  generalised  before  Plato  wrote, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  human  beings ;  but  they  did  so 
by  an  unconscious  working  of  the  laws  of  association,  which 
resembled  an  instinct :  no  theory  of  the  operations  was  in  exist- 
j  ence  till  Plato  formed  one,  and  the  mere  direction  of  conscious¬ 
ness  upon  the  processes  themselves  was  a  new  thing,  which,  as 
w'e  see  in  many  of  the  dialogues,  even  an  intelligent  pupil 
required  to  be  assisted  to  do  by  a  great  prodigality  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  Now  a  contemplative  mind  soon  perceived  that  all  the 
objects  of  sense,  whether  substances,  attributes,  or  events — and 
the  noblest  objects  most — are  that  Avhich  they  are,  in  only  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  suggest  to  the  mind  a  type  of  what 
they  arc,  far  more  perfect  than  themselves ;  a  ‘  something  far 


*  Grote,  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  218. 
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‘  more  deeply  interfused,’  which  eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
but  of  which  that  which  can  be  seen  or  heard  is  an  imperfect, 
and  often  very  distant,  resemblance.  Psychology  in  its  infancy  , 
did  not  yet  enable  men  to  perceive  that  the  mind  itself  creates  4 
this  more  perfect  type,  by  comparison  and  abstraction  from  the  [ 
imperfect  materials  of  its  experience ;  but  they  perceived  that ' 
the  types  embodied  the  unattainable  perfection  of  all  other 
things,  and  were  the  models  which  Nature  itself  seemed  to  strive 
to  approach.  What,  then,  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
regard  the  types  as  real  objects,  concealed  from  sense  but^ 
cognisable  directly  by  the  mind — which,  once  conceived  as  ex¬ 
ternal  to  us,  seemed  more  real  than  anything  else,  all  other 
thmgs  resembling  imperfect  attempts  to  copy  them  ?  The  Self- 
Beautiful,  the  Self-Good,  which  not  only  were  to  all  beautiful 
and  good  things  as  the  ideal  is  to  the  actual,  but  united  in 
themselves  the  separate  perfections  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
beauty  and  goodness — these  forms  or  essences,  from  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  which  all  concrete  things  derive  what  they  possess  of 
goodness  and  beauty,  but  paled  and  disfigured  by  the  turbid 
element  in  Avhich  they  are  immersed — these  existences,  so  vastly 
more  splendid  than  their  feeble  earthly  representatives,  and 
not,  like  them,  subject  to  injury  or  decay — must  not  they  be 
Realities  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  particulars  which  are 
within  sensible  cognisance?  particulars  which  indeed  are  not 
realities :  for  there  is  no  particular  good  or  beautiful  or  just 
‘  thing,  which  is  not,  in  some  case  that  may  be  supposed,  unjust, 

[  evil,  and  unbeautiful.  Was  it  not  then  to  be  presumed  that 
i  the  part  of  our  nature  which  apprehends  these  Real  Existences 
would  perceive  them  far  more  clearly  but  for  the  veil  of  sense ' 
interposed  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  veil  is  removed  that  we 
^  out  of  the  world  of  images  and  likenesses  into  that  of  the 
Things  themselves,  and  contemplate  the  splendid  vision  in  all 
Hb  brightness  ?  But  even  in  this  world  of  shadows,  the  mind  of 
the  philosopher,  trained  by  the  dialectic  process  to  see  ‘  the  One 
‘  in  the  Many,’  can  achieve,  by  arduous  labour,  such  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  Ideal  Forms,  as  qualifies  him  for  admission  to  a  nearer 
ind  more  satisfactory  view  of  them  in  a  life  after  death. 

The  mode  in  which  Plato  was  led,  by  the  same  train  of 
thought,  to  another  of  his  opinions,  the  famous  doctrine  of 
Reminiscence,  is  not  left  for  us  to  divine.  It  is  shown  to  us  in 
the  Menon,  in  which  more  that  is  characteristic  of  Plato  is 
brought  together  in  a  smaller  space  than  in  any  other  dialogue : 
if  the  Phaedon  and  the  Gorgias  are  noble  statues,  the  Menon 
is  a  gem.  Why  is  it,  asks  Sokrates,  that  when  we  seek  for 
something  we  do  not  know,  we  yet  know  what  we  are  seeking  ? 

VOL.  CXXIII.  NO.  CCLII.  A  A 
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and  how  comes  it  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  it  when  found? 
This,  it  seems,  had  been  one  of  the  puzzles  of  these  early 
thinkers,  resembling  others  of  which  great  notice  is  taken  in 
the  Platonic  Avritings :  not  quibbles  of  captious  sophists,  as  com¬ 
mentators  and  historians  of  philosophy  pretend,  but  difficulties 
really  embarrassing  to  those  who  were  trying  to  understand 
their  own  mental  operations.  AVhy  (asks  ^krates)  does  truth 
(so  hard  to  find)  when  found,  apj)rove  itself  to  us,  often  in¬ 
stantaneously,  as  truth  ?  He  can  think  of  no  explanation,  but 
that  w’e  had  known  it  in  a  former  life,  and  need  only  to  be 
reminded  of  our  knowledge.  Modern  thinkers  who  have 
stopped  short  at  Plato’s  point  of  view,  resolve  the  difficulty  by 
pronouncing  the  knowledge  to  be  intuitive.  But  Plato  could 
not  put  up  with  this  explanation ;  he  knew  too  well  how  slowly, 
painfully,  and  at  last  imj)erfectly,  the  knowledge  is  acquir^ 
The  whole  process  of  philosophising  Avas  conceived  by  him  as  a 
laborious  effort  to  call  former  knoAvledge  back  to  mind.  His  doo 
.  trine  is  related  to  that  of  AV ordsAvorth’s  ode,  erroneously  called 
j  Platonic,  not  as  identical  but  as  opposite:  Avith  Wordsworth 
our  life  here  is  ‘  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,’  AAath  Plato  it  is  a 
recollecting.  AVe  at  once  ])erceive  the  support  Avhieh  this 
doctrine  gives  to  Plato’s  conception  of  the  process  of  instruc¬ 
tion  (a  conception  supremely  important  in  his  own  and  in  all 
time)  that  ‘  teaching  and  learning  are  words  without  mean- 
‘  ing ;  ’  *  that  knoAvledge  is  ‘  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  mind,  not 
‘  poured  into  it  from  Avithout.’f  The  intimate  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  doctrine  of  Reminiscence  and  that  of  Ideas,  even 
were  it  not  obAious,  Avould  be  shoAvn  by  the  Phaedon,  in  which 
the  Reminiscence  theory  is  maintained  on  the  express  ground 
that  every  existing  thing,  in  itself  incomplete,  brings  to  mind 
a  ty|)e  of  its  OAvn  nature  more  perfect  than  itself ;  and  as  vre 
can  only  be  reminded  of  that  which  we  once  knew,  we  must 
have  kn(»Avn  the  type  in  a  former  life.  The  two  doctrines  are 
inseparably  blended  in  the  poetic  mythe  delivered  by  Sokrates 
in  the  Phasdrus ;  and  Avhen  in  Plato’s  later  years  the  one 
doctrine  drops  out  of  his  speculations,  so  does  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  Pre-existence  is  naturally  connected  Avith 
that  of  Immortality ;  and  in  the  Phmdon  the  arguments  for 
the  latter  are  mostly  grounded  on  the  fi:)rmer.  That  wonderful 
dialogue,  Avhich  divides  Avith  perhajAs  the  Gorgias  alone,  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  finished  and  consummate  prose  com¬ 
position  in  Plato,  if  not  in  all  literature — AA'hich  combines  in 
itself  m(»re  sources  of  the  grandest  interest,  more  artistically 
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fused  together,  than  any  other  of  Plato’s  works — contains  not 
one  argument  which  is  not  a  fallacy,  or  which  could  convince 
any  one  not  anxiously  desirous  to  be  convinced.  Plato  himself, 
when  he  approaches  the  subject  in  other  dialogues,  resorts  to 
quite  different  arguments,  more  resembling  those  on  which 
recent  schools  of  metaphysics  have  grounded  the  doctrines  of 
Spiritualism.  For  instance,  in  the  Leges,  he  argues  that 
Mind  or  ISoul,  the  principle  of  Life,  is  the  only  thing  which 
originates  motion — inanimate  objects  only  carrying  on  and 
transmitting  force  communicated  to  them  from  elsewhere ;  that 
Mind,  therefore,  rules  Matter,  and  must  be  anterior  to  it 
(vpeafivrepov),  and  not  subject  to  its  laws.  This  argument, 
though  adduced  only  as  proof  of  a  Divine  government,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  other  purpose,  and  though  we  are  far  from  thinking 
it  conclusive,  is  worth  all  those  of  the  Phasdon  put  together. 
As  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  though  the  personal  incidents  of  the 
Phaedon  are  Sokratic,  and  are  probably  those  which  really 
happened,  its  doctrines  and  arguments  are  exclusively  Platonic. 
Sokrates,  it  is  well  known,  professed  no  dogmatic  certainty 
about  another  life.  It  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  note,  that  Plato 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  Sokratic  canon  of  belief — viz.  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  genuine,  unbiassed,  untampered  with,  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  reason,  after  giving  an  impartial  hearing 
to  every  argument  that  can  be  thought  of.  As  the  Gorgias 
proclaims,  with  an  energy  and  solemnity  never  surpassed,  the 
rights  of  the  individual' intellect,  and  the  obligation  on  every 
one,  though  the  whole  w'orld  should  be  on  the  contrary  side,  to 
stand  firm,  he  alone,  in  asserting  what  recommends  itself  to  his 
own  reason ;  so  in  the  Phaedon,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes  in  one 
of  his  many  valuable  remarks  on  that  dialogue  *  : — 

‘  Freedom  of  debate  and  fulness  of  search,  the  paramount  value  of 
“reasoned  truth” — the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  force  of  individual 
reason  hy  constant  argumentative  exercise — and  the  right  of  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  for  hearer  as  well  as  speaker — stand  emphatically 
proclaimed  in  these  last  words  of  the  dying  philosopher.  He  does 
not  announce  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  dogma  of  imperative 
arthodoxy  ;  which  men,  whether  satisfied  with  the  proofs  or  not, 
most  believe,  or  make  profession  of  believing,  on  pain  of  being 
ihonned  as  a  moral  pestilence,  and  disqualified  from  giving  testi- 
BK>ny  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  sets  forth  his  own  conviction,  with 
tke  grounds  on  which  he  adopts  it.  But  be  expressly  recognises 
the  existence  of  dissentient  opinions  ;  he  invites  his  companions  to 
bring  forward  every  objection ;  he  disclaims  all  special  purpose  of 
I  impressing  his  own  conclusions  upon  their  minds ;  nay,  he  expressly 
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warns  them  not  to  be  biassed  by  their  personal  sympathies,  then 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  towards  himself.  He  entreats  them 
to  preserve  themselves  from  being  tinged  with  misology,  or  the 
hatred  of  free  argumentative  discussion,  and  he  ascribes  this  mental 
vice  to  the  early  habit  of  easy,  uninquiring,  implicit  belief ;  since  a 
man  thus  ready  of  faith,  embracing  opinions  without  any  discrimi¬ 
nating  test,  presently  finds  himself  driven  to  abandon  one  opinion  r 
after  another,  until  at  last  he  mistrusts  all  opinions,  and  hates  the 
process  of  discussing  them,  laying  the  blame  on  philosophy  instead  | 
of  upon  his  own  intellect.  .  .  .  Sokrates  is  depicted  as  having  not  | 
only  an  afiirmative  opinion,  but  even  strong  conviction,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  moment ;  which  conviction,  moreover,  he  is  specially  1 
desirous  of  preserving  unimpaired,  during  his  few  remaining  hours 
of  life.  Yet  even  here  he  manifests  no  anxiety  to  get  that  convic¬ 
tion  into  the  minds  of  his  friends,  except  as  a  result  of  their  own 
independent  scrutiny  and  self-working  reason.  Not  only  he  does  j 
not  attempt  to  terrify  them  into  believing,  by  menace  of  evil  conse¬ 
quences  if  they  do  not,  but  he  repudiates  pointedly  even  the  gentler  ' 
machinery  of  conversion,  which  might  work  on  their  minds  through 
attachment  to  himself  and  reverence  for  his  authority.  His  devo¬ 
tion  is  to  “  reasoned  truth  ;  ”  he  challenges  his  friends  to  the  fullest 
scrutiny  by  their  own  independent  reason ;  he  recognises  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  they  pronounce  afterwards  as  valid  for  them,  whether 
concurrent  with  himself  or  adverse.  Their  reason  is  for  them  what 
his  reason  is  for  him  ;  requiring,  both  alike  (as  Sokrates  here  pro¬ 
claims)  to  be  stimulated  as  well  as  controlled  by  all-searching  debate, 
but  postulating  equal  liberty  of  final  decision  for  each  one  of  the 
debaters.’ 

One  of  the  things  for  which  Plato  has  been  most  applauded  ' 
bjr  those  modern  schools  which  pique  themselves  on  counting  | 
him  among  their  precursors,  is  the  warfare  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  made  on  a  sceptical  philosophy,  attributed,  totally  j 
without  evidence,  to  the  Sophists  generally,  and  considered,  as 
one  of  the  means  by  which  they  demoralised  the  Greeks.  The 
doctrines  meant  are  two.  One  is  the  special  tenet  of  Herakleitus 
(who  was  not  a  Sophist,  except  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  all 
speculative  thinkers  were  so  called),  that  the  universe  is  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  flux,  in  which  nothing  is,  but  all  things  j 
become  {juvai,  yiyyeadai ;  the  Hegelian  Seyn  and  Werden).  !  ’ 
The  other  is  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  that  ‘  Man  is  the 

*  measure  of  all  things :  of  things  which  are,  that  they  are, 

*  and  of  things  which  are  not,  that  they  are  not.  As  things 

*  appear  to  me,  so  they  are  to  me :  as  they  appear  to  yon, 

‘  such  they  really  are  to  you.’  In  other  words,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Subjective  nature  of  truth ;  which  is  a  scandal  to  philo¬ 
sophers,  as  seeming  to  make  all  ojtinions  equally  true,  and 
truth  ‘  that  which  each  man  troweth.’ 
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Nowj  Avhat  the  Herakleitean  doctrine  affirms  of  all  things, 
is  what  Plato  himself  believed  of  the  phenomenal  world — of 
things  cognisable  by  sense.  The  only  thing  which  he  regarded 
as  really  existing,  to  ovtcos  6v,  was  the  Intelligible  World,  the 
world  of  Self-existent  Forms  ;  the  extramundane  prototypes  of 
that,  in  the  visible  universe,  which  seems,  but  is  not,  real  ex¬ 
istence,  and  which  is  considered  by  him  as  something  inter- 
metliate  between  Ens  and  Xon-Ens.*  Herakleitus  did  not 
believe  in  these  Forms,  and  that  was  the  amount  of  difference 
between  him  and  Plato.  AVhen  they  both  refused  to  the  world 
of  sense  what  they  called  Real  Existence,  they  did  not  mean  to 
deny  what  we,  but  only  Avhat  the  ancient  thinkers,  understood 
by  the  term.  What  they  denied  of  the  visible  universe,  was 
Existence  in  a  transcendent  sense — the  Existence  per  se  which 
Plato  ascribed  to  his  Ideas,  and  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides 
to  their  Ens  Unum.  In  modern  phrase,  Herakleitus  denied 
the  Absolute ;  though  his  doctrine  of  a  really  existent  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Change,  and  his  other  tenet  of  an  Universal  Reason 
apart  from  individual  minds,  a  doctrine  much  in  favour  with 
some  modem  Transcendentalists,  reintroduced  an  Absolute 
of  another  kind.  Now  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no 
scepticism,  limited  to  the  Absolute,  ever  did  anybody  harm, 
or  made  the  smallest  practical  difference  to  any  human  being. 
The  doctrine  of  Protagoras  requires  a  little  more  considera¬ 
tion.  Though  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  Plato,  in 
the  Theaetetus,  gives  it  in  that  Sophist’s  words,  w'e  are 


*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  thesis  maintained  in  most  of  the  dialogues 
by  the  speaker  who  appears  to  be  Plato’s  representative,  and  poeti¬ 
cally  symbolized  in  the  famous  simile  of  the  Cave.  But  in  one  of 
the  most  important  passages  of  his  works,  the  parenthetical  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Sophistes,  the  Eleatic  Stranger  directly  impugns  this 
doctrine,  maintaining  against  certain  thinkers  who  are  called  ‘  the 
*  friends  of  Forms,’  that  the  Forms  are  not  the  only  real  existences  ; 
are  not  eternally  and  unchangeably  the  same,  there  being  Forms  of^ 
'change  itself;  and  that  the  objects  of  Perception  as  well  as  Con-^ 
ception  really  exist;  Existence  being  here  defined  as  consisting  in  « 
Poyver.  To  exist,  is  toTiave  a  pdwerof  any  kind— ttrfiecapable  of  act¬ 
ing,  nrqven  of  beipg acted  upon.  Aryw  tif  to  Kai  oiroiarovy  Ktirriiftivov 
ivvafiiv,  tir  €!£  TO  ■jTouiy  trepoy  oriovy  ve^vKOi,  £<r’  tit  to  radtty  kuI 
^fiiKpoTUToy  vTTo  TOO  ^aoXoTUTov,  Kcty  ti  fiovoy  tlaava^ — xdy  tovto  oktwc 
tlvat'  TiOffiai  yap  opoy  opi^tiy  tU  orra,  iariy  ovk  dXXo  ti  irkt)y 
Cvyapit. 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  anticipations  of  the 
latest  and  best  results  of  modern  thought,  to  be  found  in  all  ancient 
philosophy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  striking  apergus^ 
which  abound  in  Plato.  ' 
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ignorant  by  what  reasons  Protagoras  defended  it,  or  in  what 
sense  he  explained  it.  Sir  William  Hamilton  considered  it 
to  mean  his  own  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  and  placed  Protagoras  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  early 
auAorities  in  support  of  that  doctrine.  Mr.  Grote  interprets 
the  maxim  Homo  Mensura  in  the  same  sense,  but  includes  also 
in  its  meaning  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  intellect.  That 
everything  is  true  to  me,  which  appears  so  to  me,  he  under¬ 
stands  to  mean,  that  my  reception  of  it  as  truth  depends,  and 
ought  to  depend,  on  the  impression  which  the  evidence  makes 
upon  my  own  mind.  Mr.  Grote,  therefore,  defends  the  Pro- 
tagorean  doctrine  against  the  Sokrates  of  the  Theaetetus ;  but 
his  defence,  though  useful  and  instructive,  does  not  satisfy  us, 
and  is  the  only  important  point  in  the  whole  work  on  which  we 
find  ourselves  differing  from  Mr.  Grote.  For  the  truth  of  an 
opinion,  even  to  myself,  is  a  different  thing  from  my  reception 
of  it  as  true,  since  it  implies  reference  to  an  extern^  standard. 
My  mind,  on  the  evidence  before  it,  may  accept  as  truth  that  I 
am  five  miles  from  London ;  but  when  I  set  out  to  walk  the 
distance,  and  find  it  ten,  the  ten  miles  were  all  along  as  true  for 
me  as  for  other  people.  Protagoras  cannot  well  have  intended  to 
deny  this,  but  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  an  incorrect  and  mis¬ 
leading  mode  of  expression.  His  proposition  is  valid  as  to  our 
present  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness,  the  truth  of  which 
has  no  meaning  except  that  we  are  actually  feeling  them ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  Plato  (erroneously  in  Mr. 
Grote’s  opinion)  identifies  it  with  the  doctrine  that  knowledge 
is  sensible  perception  (^aladrjirti),  the  truth  of  the  one  doc¬ 
trine  being  coextensive  with  the  sphere  of  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  true  of  the  past,  the  future,  the  absent,  or  anything 
present  except  the  feeling  in  our  mind.  It  is  invalid  as  to  all 
that  are  called  matters  of  belief  or  opinion :  for  a  belief  or 
opinion  is  relative  not  only  to  the  believing  mind,  but  to  some¬ 
thing  else — namely,  the  matter-of-fact  which  the  belief  is  about. 
The  truth  of  the  belief  is  its  agreement  with  that  fact.  Mr. 
Grote  says*  :  ‘  To  say  that  all  men  recognise  one  and  the  same 
‘  objective  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  would  be 
*  to  contradict  palpable  facts.  Each  man  has  a  standard,  an 
‘  ideal  of  truth  in  his  own  mind ;  but  different  men  have  dif- 
‘  ferent  standards.’  Of  the  proof  of  truth,  yes :  but  not,  we 
apprehend,  of  truth  itself.  No  one  means  anything  by  truth, 
but  the  agreement  of  a  belief  with  the  fact  which  it  purports 
to  represent.  We  grant  that,  according  to  the  philosophy 
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which  we  hold  in  common  with  Mr.  Grote,  the  fact  itself,  if 
knowable  by  us,  is  relative  to  our  perceptions — to  our  senses  or 
our  internal  consciousness ;  and  our  opinion  about  the  fact  is  so 
too;  but  the  truth  of  the  opinion  is  a  question  of  relation 
between  these  two  relatives,  one  of  which  is  an  objective 
standard  for  the  other.  Justice  is  not  done  to  Plato’s  attack 
on  ‘  Homo  Mensura  ’  without  considering  this  aspect  of  the 
matter ;  the  rather  as  he  himself  brings  forward  these  very 
ar^ments.  Sokrates  asks.  Since  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,  and  has  the  criterion  of  truth  in  himself,  Avhatever  he 
thinks  or  perceives  being  true  to  him,  will  the  criterion  serve 
for  things  yet  to  come  ?  If  he  thinks  he  shall  catch  a  fever 
and  feel  hot,  and  a  physician  thinks  the  contrary,  will  he  be 
feverish  and  hot  to  himself,  but  not  to  the  physician  ?  A  fair 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  a  just  criticism  on  Protagoras, 
though,  if  Mr.  Grote  is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Prota- 
^rean  dictum,  the  error  is  in  language,  not  in  thought.  But 
I  m  philosophy,  especially  where  it  touches  the  ultimate  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  reason,  ivrong  language  is  as  misleading  as  a  wrong'^ 
opinion. 

This  dialogue,  the  Themtetus,  though  it  ends  Ainthout  any 
conclusion,  leaving  the  question  proposed  in  it  unanswered,  is 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  in  all  Plato  by  the  number  of  points 
of  view  it  brings  forward,  and  is  among  the  finest  examples 
in  his  writings  of  genuine  honest  Search,  in  Avhich  the  confuta¬ 
tion  of  any  one,  even  when  it  falls  in  his  ivay,  is  only  incidental, 
and  even  then  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  put  in  the  most 
forcible  manner  whatever  the  confuted  ])erson  could  say.  In 
arguing  against  Protagoras  (who  is  treated  with  a  respect  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Herakleiteans, 
and  some  materialistic  philosophers,  supposed  to  be  the  school 
of  Demokritus,  are  referred  to,)  Sokrates  laments  the  necessity 
of  disputing  his  opinion  when  he  is  not  j)resent  nor  even  alive 
to  defend  it ;  says  that  as  he  and  his  friends  are  not  here  to 
help  their  doctrine,  the  obligation  lies  on  their  adversaries  to 
do  it ;  and  fulfils  that  obligation  by  a  discourse  of  some  length, 
which,  like  those  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus  in  the  Republic, 
is  a  monument  of  the  essential  fairness  of  Plato’s  mind.  The 
Theaetetus  contains  some  of  Plato’s  acutest  examinations  of 
certain  speculative  questions  which  often  recur  in  other  dia¬ 
logues  :  among  others  the  difference  between  Knowledge  and 
True  Opinion,  opdr^  or  d\ri0r)s  So^a.  This  distinction  gave 
Plato  great  trouble,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  truth  and 
falsity  of  opinions  was  full  of  intricacy  and  logical  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  him  and  to  his  cotemporaries.  Among  other  points,  it 
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appears  to  have  been  a  serious  puzzle  to  them,  in  what  manner  * 
false  opinions  could  be  jwssible ;  how  we  can  think  that  which 
is  not — a  non-entity — any  more  than  we  can  touch,  or  eat,  or 
drink  that  which  is  not.  It  is  surprising  how  often  Plato 
returns  to  this  ])erplexity.  !More  than  half  the  Sophistcs  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  it,  merely  in  a  parenthesis.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  stumbling-blocks  which  the  early  metaphysical 
inquirers  found  in  their  path,  as  well  as  a  striking  example  of 
the  diversity  of  the  points  of  view  of  different  dialogues,  we 
will  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Grote  on  this  subject  *  : — 

‘  How  is  a  false  proposition  possible  ?  Many  held  that  a  false 
proposition  and  a  false  name  were  impossible,  that  you  could  not 
speak  the  thing  that  is  not,  or  Non-Ens  (ro  pi;  or) :  that  such  a  pro¬ 
position  w’ould  be  an  empty  sound,  without  meaning  or  signification ; 
that  speech  may  be  significant  or  insignificant,  but  could  not  be 
false,  except  in  the  sense  of  being  unmeaning.  Now  this  doctrine 
is  dealt  with  in  the  Therctetus,  Sophistes,  and  Kratylus.  In  the 
Theactetus,  Sokrates  examines  it  at  great  length,  and  proposes  several 
different  hypotheses  to  explain  how  a  false  proposition  might  be# 
possible  ;  but  ends  in  pronouncing  them  all  inadmissible.  He  de¬ 
clares  himself  incompetent,  and  passes  on  to  something  else.  Again, 
in  the  Sophistes,  the  same  point  is  taken  up,  and  discussed  there 
.also  very  copiously.  The  Eleate  in  that  dialogue  ends  by  finding  a 
solution  which  satisfies  him  (viz.  that  ro  pi;  oi  =r6  irtpoyrov  orrof). 
But  what  is  remnrk.*ible  is,  that  the  solution  does  not  meet  any  of 
the  difficulties  propounded  in  the  Themtetus ;  nor  are  these  difficulties 
at  all  adverted  to  in  the  Sophistes.  Finally  in  the  Kratylus,  we  have 
the  very  same  doctrine,  that  false  affirmations  are  impossible, — which 
both  in  the  Thesetetus  and  in  the  Sophistes  is  enunciated,  not  as 
the  decided  opinion  of  the  speaker,  but  as  a  problem  which  em¬ 
barrasses  him — we  have  this  same  doctrine  averred  unequivocally 
by  Kratylus  as  his  own  full  conviction.  And  Sokrates  finds  that  a 
very  short  argument,  and  a  very  simple  comparison,  suffice  to  refute 
him.  The  supposed  “  aggressive  cross-examiner,”  who  presses 
Sokrates  so  hard  in  the  Thesetetus,  is  not  allowed  to  put  his  puzzling 
questions  in  the  Kratylus. 

‘How  are  we  to  explain  these  three  different  modes  of  handling 
the  same  question  by  the  same  philosopher?  If  the  question 
about  Non-Ens  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  summary  way  which  we 
read  in  the  Kratylus,  what  is  gained  by  the  string  of  unsolved 
puzzles  in  the  Thesetetus,  or  by  the  long  discursive  argument  in  the 
Sophistes,  ushering  in  a  new  solution  no  way  satisfactory  ?  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  difficulties  w’hich  arc  unsolved  in  the  Thcoeteius, 
and  imperfectly  solved  in  the  Sophistes,  arc  real  and  pertinent, — 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  proceeding  of  Plato  in  the  Kratylus,  when 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kratylus  a  distinct  averment  of  the 
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opinion  about  Non-Ens,  yet  without  allowing  him,  when  it  is  im¬ 
pugned  by  Sokrates,  to  urge  any  of  these  pertinent  arguments  in 
defence  of  it  ?  If  the  peculiar  solution  given  in  the  Sophistes  be 
the  really  genuine  and  triumphant  solution,  why  is  it  left  unno¬ 
ticed  both  in  the  Kratylus  and  the  Thesetetus,  and  why  is  it  con¬ 
tradicted  in  other  dialogues  ?  Which  of  the  three  dialogues  repre¬ 
sents  Plato’s  real  opinion  on  the  question  ? 

‘  To  these  questions,  and  to  many  others  of  like  bearing,  connected 
with  the  Platonic  writings,  I  see  no  satisfactory  reply,  if  we  are  to 
consider  Plato  as  a  positive  philosopher,  with  a  scheme  and  edidee 
of  methodised  opinions  in  his  mind  ;  and  as  composing  all  his  dia¬ 
logues  with  a  set  purpose,  either  of  inculcating  these  opinions  on  the 
reader,  or  of  refuting  the  opinions  opposed  to  them.  This  supposi¬ 
tion  is  what  most  Platonic  critics  have  in  their  minds,  even  when 
professedly  modifying  it.  Their  admiration  for  Plato  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  unless  they  conceive  him  in  the  professorial  chair  as  a  teacher, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  learners,  all  under  the  obligation  (incum¬ 
bent  on  learners  generally)  to  believe  what  they  hear.  Reasoning 
upon  such  a  basis,  the  Platonic  dialogues  present  themselves  to  me 
as  a  mystery.  They  exhibit  neither  identity  of  the  teacher,  nor 
identity  of  the  matter  taught :  the  composer  (to  use  various  Platonic 
comparisons)  is  Many,  and  not  One — he  is  more  complex  than 
Typhos.’ 

There  is  a  similar  discrepancy  in  the'view  taken  by  Plato,  in 
different  dialogues,  of  the  distinction  between  True  Opinion 
and  Knowledge.  In  the  Menon,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  t>vo 
were  much  the  same,  except  that  Opinion  *  is  ‘  evanescent, 

‘  and  wall  not  stay  in  the  mind,  while  Knotvledge  is  permanent 
‘  and  ineffaceable.’  True  Opinion  is  converted  into  Know¬ 
ledge,  when  bound  down  (^BsBs/ievov)  ‘  by  a  chain  of  causal 
‘  reasoning  ’  (curias  "KayurfiM).  This  binding  process,  it  is  added^j 
is  apdfivT]<riSf  or  reminding,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
questioning,  sufficiently  repeated  and  diversified.  WTiat  the 
a»dfivr)<ns  does  is  rather  differently  defined  in  the  Phmdrus ; 
it  there  generates  the  apprehension  of  the  general  Concept  f, 
which  in  that  dialogue  means  the  Self-existent  Idea.  In  other 
dialogues  the  view  taken  is  very  similar,  minus  the  idea  of 
Reminiscence.  Knowledge  is  that  of  which  a  rational  explana¬ 
tion  can  be  given  ;  that  which  is  guaranteed  by  both  arms  of  the 
dialectic  process,  being  able  to  resist  all  confutation,  and  having 
been  arrived  at  by  a  correct  use  of  the  logical  process  of  Divi¬ 
sion,  Biaipeais  kot'  siBr),  terminating  in  an  unimpeachable  Defi¬ 
nition.  Anything  short  of  this  is  only  Opinion.  We  here  have 
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what  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  characteristically  Platonic  view 
of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  this  very  definition  of 
knowledge,  aXrjdfjs  Bo^a  fura  \6yov,  is  one  of  those  propounded 
by  Theaetetus,  and,  after  a  long  discussion  between  him  and 
^krates,  abandoned.  The  most  elaborate,  but  the  obscurest  ex- 
|X)sition  we  find  of  this  subject,  is  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books 
of  the  Republic.  We  cannot  give  it  at  length,  but  its  leading 
]>oint  is,  that  knowledge  is  of  Forms  or  Ideas,  while  Opinion 
relates  to  the  world  of  sense,  composed  of  mere  images  of  those 
Forms.*  But  the  knowledge  of  Forms  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  Dialectics.! 

Among  Anews  so  contradictory,  and  in  which  no  common 
conviction  or  pur|)ose  appears,  what  w'orth,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  there  to  us  in  the  investigations  ?  Besides  the  worth  of 
their  Method,  they  have,  though  in  unequal  degrees,  a  value  in 
^eir  substance ;  ‘  not  J  in  the  conclusion,  but  in  the  premises 
‘  for  and  against  it.  In  this  sense  all  the  dialogues  have  value, 

‘  and  all  the  same  sort  of  value,  though  not  all  equal  in  amount 
‘  In  different  dialogues,  the  subject  is  set  before  you  in  dif- 
‘  ferent  ways ;  with  remarks  and  illustrations  sometimes  tending 
‘  towards  one  theory,  sometimes  towards  another.  It  is  for 
‘  you  to  compare  and  balance  them,  and  to  elicit  such  result  as 
‘  your  reason  approves.  The  Platonic  dialogues  require,  in 
‘  order  to  j)roduce  their  effect,  a  supplementary  responsm 
‘  force,  and  a  strong  effective  reaction,  from  the  individual 
‘  reason  of  the  reader:  they  require  moreover  that  he  shall 
‘  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  process  of  dialectic  scrutiny 
‘  (to  ^CKonaOis,  ^CKoKoyov),  which  will  enable  him  to  perceive 
‘  beauties  in  what  would  be  tiresome  to  others.’ 

As  regards  Plato  himself,  the  probability  is  that  there  was  a 
period  in  his  life  when  he  was,  on  merely  speculative  points,  a 
real  Seeker,  testing  every  opinion,  and  bringing  ])rominently 
forward  the  diflSculties  which  sulhere  to  them  all ;  and  that 
during  this  j)eriod  many  of  his  principal  dialogues  were  written, 
from  points  of  view  extremely  various,  embodying  in  each  the 
latest  trains  of  thought  which  had  passed  through  his  mind  on 
the  particular  subject.  That  the  difficulties  of  his  own  sug*- 
gestin^,  even  after  he  had  definitively  identified  himself  with 
the  opinions  to  which  they  apply,  are  hardly  ever  solved,  seema 
only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  ceased  to  care 
about  solving  them,  having  come  to  think  that  insoluble 
difficulties  were  always  to  be  expected.  He  certainly,  if  we 
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trust  his  Seventh  Epistle,  was  then  of  opinion  that  no  verbal 
definition  of  anything  can  precisely  hit  the  mark,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  a  thing  is,  though  not  attainable  till  after  a 
long  and  varied  course  of  dialectic  debate,  is  never  the  direct 
result  of  discussion,  but  comes  out  at  last  (and  only  in  the 
happier  natures)  by  a  sort  of  instantaneous  flash.  He  probably 
bec^e  indifferent  to  speculation  for  its  own  sake,  ceased  to 
expect  that  any  theoretical  j)08ition  would  be  found  unassail¬ 
able,  and  no  longer  cared  for  anything  but  practical  results. 

In  his  latest  compositions  there  is  no  abatement  of  ethical 
earnestness,  but  ‘  the  *  love  of  dialectic,  and  the  taste  for 
‘  enunciating  difficulties  even  when  he  could  not  clear  them 
‘  up,  died  out  within  him.’  He  almost  became  infected  with 
the  misology  so  impressively  deprecated  in  his  own  Phaedon, 
and  an  example  among  many,  that  this  misology  is  not  always, 
as  there  represented,  the  road  to  scepticism,  but  still  oftener 
to  the  most  intolerant  affirmative  dogmatism. 

The  ethical  and  political  doctrines  of  Plato  are  really  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  regarded  as  serious  and  deeply-rooted 
convictions.  At  the  head  of  these,  or  only  second  after  his 
faith  in  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  the  just  life,  must  be  placed 
the  opinion  common  to  him  Avith  Sokrates,  that  Virtue  is  a 
branch  of  Intelligence,  or  Knowledge.  His  best  argument  for-/ 
this  opinion  is,  that  not  only  all  the  external  things  we  value, 
such  as  health,  strength,  and  pecuniary  means,  but  all  that  we 
regard  as  virtues— courage,  temperance,  and  the  rest — may  be 
80  used  as  to  do  harm  instead  of  good :  they  all  require  a  dis¬ 
criminating  faculty  to  decide  when  they  ought  to  be  employed 
and  when  not ;  and  this,  which  is  the  distinctive  element  of 
yirtue,  is  a  part  of  Knowledge.  Though  the  premises  of  this 
argument  are  profoundly  true,  they  only  prove  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  in  question  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  virtue,  but  not  that 
His  virtue  itself;  something  else  besides  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  right  being  necessary  to  induce  us  to  practise  it.  We  know 
what  would  have  been  Plato’s  answer  to  this  objection.  He 
would  have  said,  that  the  further  condition  required  is  also  a 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  that  to  do  right  is  good ;  no  one 
desires  evil  knowing  it  to  be  evil ;  it  is  desired  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  good.  But  even  if  Plato  had  proved,  as  com- 
idetely  as  he  thought  he  had,  that  to  do  wrong  is  the  greatest 
evil  which  can  befall  the  wrong-doer,  it  would  have  remained 
t  question  whether  the  habitually  vicious  man  is  capable  of 
having  this  belief  impressed  upon  him ;  whether  the  evidence 
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that  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  virtue  alone,  can  reach  a  mind  | 
not  prepared  for  it  by  already  possessing  the  virtues  of  I 
courage,  temperance,  &c.,  not  to  mention  justice,  the  most  i 
fundamental  of  all.  I 

This  exaltation  of  Knowledge — not  Intellect  or  mere  mental 
ability,  of  which  there  is  no  idolatry  at  all  in  Plato,  but  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  and  scientifically-acquired  craftsmanship,  as 
the  one  thing  needful  in  every  concern  of  life,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  in  government — is  the  pervading  idea  in  Plato’s 
practical  doctrines.  He  derived  it  from  Sokrates,  who  (says 
Xenophon  *)  ‘  considered  as  kings  and  rulers  not  those  who  ^ 

*  wield  the  sceptre,  or  those  who  have  been  chosen  by  the 
•*  incompetent  (utto  twv  tvxovtwi/),  nor  those  who  have  drawn 

*  the  successful  lot,  or  -who  by  force  or  deceit  have  got  into  ■ 

‘  the  highest  place,  but  those  Avho  know  how  to  rule.’  What  * 
constitutes  the  man  Avho  knoAvs  how  to  rule,  is  the  subject 
of  an  important  dialogue,  the  Politikos.  We  there  learn 
that  he  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  human  beings ;  that  the  greatest 
concern  of  a  State  is  to  obtain  such  a  man,  and  place  him  at 
the  head  of  it ;  that  Avhen  so  placed,  his  poAver  cannot  be  too 
absolute ;  to  limit  him  by  laws,  even  of  his  OAvn  making,  being 
as  absurd  as  if  a  scientific  physician  Avere  required  never  to 
deviate  from  his  OAA'n  j)rescriptions.  This  exclusive  right  of 
the  most  capable  person  to  rule — a  principle  strenuously  as¬ 
serted  by  Plato  against  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  (modem  as  AA'ell  as  ancient) ;  and  the  doctrine  that  when 
this  Capable  Person  has  been  obtained,  the  rest  of  the  com-  i 
munity  have  nothing'  to  do  but  to  obey  him,  form  a  theory  of  i 
government  which  must  be  quite  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Carlyle; 
but  he  is  probably  less  pleased  with  the  further  proposition 
^ded  by  Plato,  that  the  depositary  of  this  divine  right  is  not 
found,  but  made,  and  that  his  qualification  is  Science ;  a  philo¬ 
sophic  and  reasoned  knoAvledge  of  human  affairs — of  Avhat  is 
best  for  mankind.  When  this  is  possessed,  it  is  a  far  surer 
guide  than  laws,  which  cannot  possibly  be  adapted  to  all 
individual  cases;  but  when  this  scientific  wisdom  cannot  be  ! 
had,  laws  are  better  than  any  mere  counterfeit  of  it : —  i 

*  The ■{•  true  government  of  mankind  is  the  scientific  or  artistic; 
■whether  it  be  carried  on  by  one,  or  a  feAv,  or  many — whether  by  ! 
poor  or  rich,  by  force  or  consent — whether  according  to  law,  or  with-  ; 
out  law.’  But  ‘  true  science  or  art  is  not  attainable  by  many  persons, 
whether  rich  or  poor ;  scarcely  even  by  a  few,  and  probably  by  One  | 
alone ;  since  the  science  or  art  of  governing  men  is  more  difficult  j 
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than  any  other -science  or  art.  But  the  government  of  this  One  is> 
the  only  true  and  right  government,  whether  he  proclaims  law  or 
governs  without  law,  whether  he  employs  severity  or  mildness — pro¬ 
vided  only  he  adheres  to  his  art,  and  achieves  its  purpose,  the  good 
and  improvement  of  the  governed.  He  is  like  the  true  physician^ 
who  cut^  and  burns  patients,  when  his  art  commands,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  curing  them.  He  will  not  be  disposed  to  fetter  himself  by 
fixed  general  laws;  for  the  variety  of  situations  and  the  fluctuation  of 
circumstances  is  so  perpetual,  that  no  law  can  possibly  fit  all  cases. 
He  will  recognise  no  other  law  but  his  art.  If  he  lays  down  any 
general  formula  or  law,  it  will  only  be  from  necessity,  because  he 
cannot  be  always  at  hand  to  watch  and  direct  each  individual  case  ; 
but  he  will  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  his  own  formula  whenever 
Art  enjoins  it.  That  alone  is  base,  evil,  unjust,  which  he  with  his 
political  science  or  art  declares  to  be  so.  If  in  any  particular  cas& 
he  departs  from  his  own  declaration,  and  orders  such  a  thing  to  be 
done,  the  public  have  no  right  to  complain  that  he  does  injustice.  No- 
patient  can  complain  of  his  physician  if  the  latter,  acting  upon  the 
counsels  of  his  art,  disregards  a  therapeutic  formula.  All  the  acts 
of  the  true  Governor  are  right,  whether  according  or  contrary  to 
law,  so  long  as  he  conducts  himself  with  art  and  intelligence — aim¬ 
ing  exclusively  to  preserve  the  people,  and  to  render  them  better 
instead  of  worse.  How  mischievous  would  it  be  ...  if  we  pre¬ 
scribed  by  flxed  laws  how  the  physician  and  the  steersman  should 
practise  their  respective  arts;  if  we  held  them  bound  to  peremptory 
rules,  punishing  them  whenever  they  departed  from  those  rules,  and 
making  them  accountable  before  the  Dikastery,  whenever  any  one- 
accused  them  of  doing  so — if  we  consecrated  these  rules  and  dogmas, 
forbidding  all  criticism  or  censure  upon  them,  and  putting  to  death 
the  free  inquirer  as  a  dreaming,  prosy  Sophist,  corrupting  the  youth, 
and  inciting  lawless  discontent !  How  absurd,  if  we  pretended  that 
every  citizen  did  know,  or  might  or  ought  to  know,  these  two  arts  ; 
because  the  matters  concerning  them  were  enrolled  in  the  laws, 
and  because  no  one  ought  to  be  wiser  than  the  laws  !  Who  would 
think  of  imposing  any  .such  fetters  on  other  arts,  such  as  those  of 
the  general,  the  painter,  the  husbandman,  the  carpenter,  the  pro¬ 
phet,  tlie  cattle-dealer  ?  To  impose  them  would  be  to  render  life, 
hard  as  it  is  even  now,  altogether  intolerable.  Yet  these  are  the 
trammels  under  which  in  actual  cities  the  political  Art  is  exercised. 

‘  Such  are  the  mischiefs  inseparable,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  from 
fixed  and  peremptory  laws.  Yet  grave  as  these  mischiefs  are,  there 
•re  others  yet  graver,  which  such  laws  tend  to  obviate.  If  the 
Magistrate  appointed  to  guard  and  enforce  the  laws,  ventures  te 
break  or  contravene  them,  simulating,  but  not  really  possessing,  the 
Art  or  science  of  the  genuine  Ruler,  he  will  make  matters  far  worse. 
The  laws  at  any  rate  are  such  as  the  citizens  have  been  accustomed, 
to,  and  such  as  give  a  certain  measure  of  satisfaction.  But  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  rule  of  this  violent  and  unscientifle  Governor  is  a  tyranny,, 
which  is  greatly  worse  than  the  laws.  Fixed  laws  are  thus  a  second- 
best  ;  assuming  that  you  cannot  obtain  a  true  scientific,  artistic 
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Governor.  If  such  a  man  could  be  obtained,  men  would  be  delighted 
to  live  under  him.  But  they  despair  of  ever  seeing  such  a  character, 
and  they  therefore  cling  to  6xed  laws,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  con* 
comitant  mischiefs.  These  mischiefs  are  indeed  so  serious  that 
when  we  look  at  actual  cities,  we  are  astonished  how  th^  get  on 
under  such  a  system ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  how  Arm  ana  deeply- 
rooted  a  city  naturally  is.  We  see  therefore  .  .  .  that  there  is  no 
true  polity — nothing  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  genuine  political 
society — except  the  government  of  one  chief,  scientiAc  or  artistic. 
With  him  laws  are  superAuous,  and  even  inconvenient.  All  other 
polities  are  counterfeits ;  factions  and  cabals  rather  than  governments, 
delusions  carried  on  by  tricksters  and  conjurors.  But  among  these 
other  polities  or  sham-polities,  there  is  a  material  difference  as  to 
greater  or  less  badness ;  and  the  difference  turns  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  good  laws.  Thus,  the  single-headed  government, 
called  monarchy  (assuming  the  Prince  not  to  be  a  man  of  science  or 
art)  is  the  best  of  all  the  sham-polities,  if  the  Prince  rules  along  with 
and  in  observance  of  known  good  laws ;  but  it  is  the  worst  of  them 
all,  if  he  rules  without  such  laws,  as  a  despot  or  tyrant.  Oligarchj, 
or  the  government  of  a  few,  if  under  good  laws,  is  less  good  than 
that  of  the  Prince  under  the  same  circumstances — if  without  such 
laws,  is  less  bad  than  that  of  the  despot.  Lastly,  the  government  of 
the  many  is  less  good  under  the  one  supposition,  and  less  bad  under 
the  other.  It  is  less  effective,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  in 
fact  less  of  a  government ;  the  administrative  force  being  lost  by 
dissipation  among  many  hands  for  short  intervals ;  and  more  free 
play  being  thus  left  to  individuals.  Accordingly,  assuming  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  laws,  democracy  is  the  least  bad  or  most  tolerable  of  the 
six  varieties  of  sham-polity.  Assuming  the  presence  of  laws,  it  is 
the  worst  of  them.’ 

The  ideal  of  government  expressed  in  this  passage,  though 
expanded  and  minutely  applied  in  other  works,  is  never 
materially  varied.  Of  the  tivo  detailed  treatises  on  Government, 
in  the  dialogue  form,  which  we  have  from  Plato,  the  Republic 
and  the  Leges,  the  former  is  a  delineation  of  his  best  form 
of  society,  under  the  unrestricted  authority  of  one  or  a  very 
small  number,  scientifically  trained  and  fitt^  for  the  functicm 
of  rulers.  The  Leges  must  be  understood  (and  that  is  its 
best  excuse)  as  a  set  of  directions  for  the  construction  and 
preservation  of  his  second-best  State,  in  which,  the  scientific 
ruler  not  being  forthcoming,  an  imperfect  substitute  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  form  of  laws,  which  he  seems  to  have  thoudt 
would  only  answer  the  ])ur[)ose  by  being  not  only  inviolawc 
but  unalterable.  Accordingly,  in  the  ideal  commonwealth  of 
the  Republic,  there  is  no  responsibility  of  any  kind,  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  written  laws  or  courts  of  justice,  the  wisdom  of  the 
scientific  rulers  being  Avholly  trusted  to  for  doing  without  such 
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things,  or  providing  them  as  far  as  required.  The  whole 
energy  of  Plato’s  constructive  intellect  is  concentrated  on  the 
means  of  sifting  the  most  gifted  natures  out  of  the  body  of 
ciUzens,  and  educating  them  from  the  earliest  infancy  to  the 
age  of  fifty,  by  which  time,  and  not  before,  it  is  expected  that 
a  very  few,  or  at  least  one,  competent  scientific  governor  may 
be  met  with  among  them.  This,  and  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  training  of  the  remainder  of  the  people,  so  that  they 
shall  willingly  obey  and  second  these  rightful  chiefs,  compose 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Republic.  In  Leges,  on  the 
contrary,  where  no  such  scientific  rulers  are  looked  for,  there 
is  an  elaborate  and  minute  system  of  positive  laws,  carrying 
legal  regulation  down  to  the  details  of  common  life,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  all  the  ox’dinary  apparatus  of  courts  of  justice ; 
magistrates  of  various  kinds  chosen  for  short  periods,  by  prxx- 
cesses  from  which  even  the  democratic  Lot  is  not  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  systematic  accountability  of  all  persons  in  office,  in 
the  Athenian  manner,  after  the  expiration  of  their  term,  to  an 
suthority  in  which  the  whole  body  of  citizens  have  a  qualified 
participation.  The  author  does  not  disguise  that  his  govern- 
Bxent  is  not  the  abstractedly  best ;  and  recoils  his  persistence, 
on  some  princi[)al  points,  in  those  doctrines  of  the  Republic 
which  are  put  in  abeyance  in  the  Leges,  where  the  community 
ostensibly  contemplated  is  an  actual  Cretan  colony. 

While  Plato  has  thus  two  independent  plans  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  political  society,  his  notion  of  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  never  varies.  The  business  of  rulers  is  to  make  the  people 
whom  they  govern  wise  and  virtuous.  No  political  object  but 
this  is  worth  consideration.  Respecting  the  other  things  usually 
desired  by  men  and  communities,  he  does  not  indeed  always 
maintain  the  scornful  tone  assumed  in  the  Gorgias,  where  all 
the  statesmen  of  Athens,  even  the  eminent  ones  of  old — 
Miltiades,  Themistokles,  Kimon,  Perikles — are  reproached  for 
having  ‘  filled  the  city  xvith  harbours,  and  docks,  and  fortifica- 
*  tions,  and  tributes,  and  similar  rubbish  ’  {(fAvapimv),  instead  of 
improving  their  desires,  ‘  the  only  business  of  a  good  citizen.’  * 
In  other  places  (as  in  the  Second  Alcibiades,  Euthydemus, 
Menon,  Leges,)  he  contents  himself  with  saying,  that  it  is 
better  not  to  have  such  things  at  all,  than  to  have  them,  if 
devoid  of  the  xvisdom  without  which  they  cannot  profit  the 
possessor  ;  or,  with  Sokrates  in  the  Ajxologia,  that  wealth  does 
not  produce  virtue,  but  virtue  wealth,  and  all  other  things  that 
>re  desirable.  But,  either  as  the  sole  desirable  thing,  or  as 
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the  means  of  obtaining  all  othei's,  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
citizens  (considered  as  identical)  are  the  only  proper  end  of 
government. 

In  the  j)olitical  theory  thus  conceived  by  Plato, —  confining 
ourselves  to  his  scheme  of  the  ideally  best,  and  neglecting  his 
compromise  mth  existing  obstacles  in  the  comparatively  tame 
production  of  his  decline, — there  are  two  things  specially  de¬ 
serving  of  remark.  First,  the  vigorous  assertion  of  a  truth,  of 
transcendent  importance  and  universal  application — that  the 
work  of  government  is  a  Skilled  Employment ;  that  governing 
is  not  a  thing  w'hich  can  be  done  at  odd  times,  or  by  the  way, 
in  conjunction  with  a  hundred  other  pursuits,  nor  to  which  a 
person  can  be  comj>etent  without  a  large  and  liberal  general 
education,  followed  by  special  and  professional  study,  laborioiu 
and  of  long  duration,  directed  to  acquiring,  not  mere  practical 
dexterity,  but  a  scientific  mastery  of  the  subject.  This  is  the 
8tron<^  side  of  the  Platonic  theory.  Its  weak  side  is,  that  it 
postulates  infallibility,  or  something  near  it,  in  rulers  thus  pre- 
py efl ;  or  else  ascribes  such  a  depth  of  comparative  imhecility  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  unfit  them  for  any  voice  whatever 
in  their  own  government,  or  any  power  of  calling  their  scientific 
ruler  to  account.  The  error  of  Plato,  like  most  of  the  error* 
of  profound  thinkers,  consisted  in  seeing  only  one  half  of  the 
^  truth ;  and  (as  is  also  usual  with  such  thinkers)  the  half  which 
he  asserted,  was  that  which  he  found  neglected  and  left  in  the 
background  by  the  institutions  and  customs  of  his  country. 
His  doctrine  was  an  exaggerated  protest  against  the  notion  that 
any  man  is  fit  for  any  duty ;  a  phrase  w’hich  is  the  extreme 
formula  of  that  indifference  to  special  qualifications,  and  to  the 
superiority  of  one  mind  over  another,  to  which  there  is  more  or 
less  tendency  in  all  popular  governments,  and  doubtless  at 
Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain, 
though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  it  in  any  of  them  a* 
either  universal  or  incurable. 

But  though  Plato  had  no  hesitation  in  allowing  absolute 
power  to  ibe  scientific  ruler  when  he  had  got  one,  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  genius  is  di8[)layed  in  his  clear  perception  of  the 
difificultics  with  which  this  scheme  of  government  was  beset, 
and  in  the  boldness  with  w'hich  he  grappled  with  the  problem; 
daring  all  things,  however  opposed  to  the  common  notions  of 
his  time  (and  of  ours),  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  removing  the 
rocks  and  shoals  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  his  common¬ 
wealth.  The  mental  suiMjriority  which  gives  the  divine  right 
to  rule,  did  not,  in  his  o[>inion,  consist  in  being  able  forcibly  to 
seize  the  powers  of  government,  and  retain  them  by  sternly 
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rejpressin"  all  active  opposition  and  silencing  every  disapproving 
voice.  This  was  a  common  enough  phenomenon  in  Plato’s 
time,  not  quite  unknowm  in  ours ;  but  the  superiority  which 
Plato  required  in  his  ruler  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  Ao- 
cording  to  him,  it  was  precisely  the  young  men  most  gifted  by 
nature,  and  most  capable  of  being  trained  to  the  character  of 
genuine  rulers,  that  when  perverted  by  the  false  standard  of 
good  and  evil  prevailing  in  existing  society,  and  delivering 
themselves  up  to  selfish  and  lawless  ambition,  fall  into  the 
deep-dyed  iniquity  of  the  Tyrannus.  In  that  combination  of 
profound  philosophy  wth  sublime  eloquence  and  rich  poetic 
imagination  which  composes  the  later  books  of  the  Republic, 
there  is  a  moving  picture  of  the  mode  in  which  society,  by  its 
temptations  and  its  wrongly-placed  applauses  and  condemna- 
I  fions,  corrupts  these  originally  fine  natures :  and  the  ixirtraiture 
of  the  full-blown  Tyrannus,  in  the  consummation  of  his  guilt, 
his  hatefulness  to  gods  and  men,  the  depth  of  his  inward  misery, 
and  the  retribution  that  awaits  him,  generally  in  this  life,  but 
certainly  in  a  world  to  come,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  impressive  passages  in  Plato.  The  Platonic  ruler  or 
nilers,  as  already  remarked,  are  not  found,  but  made  ;  and  the 
problem  of  making  them  was  conceived  by  him  in  all  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  difficulty.  It  could  only  be  achieved  by  centering 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  class  from  whom  they  were  to  be 
sdected,  every  kind  of  tuition  and  training,  intellectual,  emo- 
tknal,  and  practical,  that  could  help  to  form  the  character  re¬ 
quired,  and  withdrawing  them  utterly  from  the  influence  of 
those  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  which  give  rise  to  incliimtions 
and  to  a  type  of  character  disqualifying  for  the  pure  and  noble 
nae  of  irresponsible  power. 

To  this  purpose  belongs  the  proscription  of  all  such  tales  and 
legends  of  the  gods  (legends  as  sacred  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
nuradves  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  the  ordinary 
Christian)  as  represented  them  to  be  the  authors  of  any  evil,  or 
imputed  to  them  unjust  commands,  or  human  weaknesses,  or 
mcribed  to  them,  or  their  descendants  the  Heroes,  any  acts 
which  would  be  wicked  or  disreputable  if  done  by  ordinary 
human  beings.  These  stories,  Plato  affinns,  are  not  true ;  but 
were  they  so,  tliey  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  repeated  and 
bdieved.  Other  legends,  of  a  moral  and  elevating  character, 
ihould  be  composed  (a  thing  considered  by  him  quite  within 
the  oomi)etence  of  Government),  and  the  people  brought  up  in 
I  the  belief  of  them  from  their  first  childho<^.  To  the  same 
I  head  belongs  the  exclusion  from  the  Republic,  not  (as  is  some- 
r  times  asserted)  of  all  poets,  but  of  those  who  will  not  consent 
TOL.  CXXllI.  NO.  CCLIl.  B  B 
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to  the  expurgation  from  tlicir  poems  of  all  sentiments  atMl 
ojHnions  which  the  ^>ll^losophic  rulers  deem  injurious :  for  in. 
stance,  that  death,  or  the  life  after  death,  is  fearful  ami  horrible; 
and  especially  that  most  pernicious  opinion,  that  there  can  be 
ha^ifuness  witlmut  vii'tue,  or  that  virtue  is  not  itself  tlie  sumnut 
of  ha])pincss.  Certain  kinds  of  poetry  however,  the  ejac  ami 
dramatic,  are  absolutely  banislied,  in  common  uith  all  other 
imliscriminately  mimetic  or  imitative  arts.  Art  ought  not  U> 
i'c])rescnt,  either  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind,  the  likeness  ef 
anything  but  what  is  good  and  noble  ;  nor  ought  the  citizeM 
to  recite,  oi-  rca<l,  or  hear  recited,  an  imitation  of  the  thoiighta, 
feelings,  or  conduct,  of  bad,  or  degradetl,  or  weak  aiul  foolisli 
jKjrsons.  The  same  severe  restrictions  were  ]>laced  on  music, 
a  most  lm}K)rtant  agent  of  good  or  evil  in  the  estimation  of 
(Treeks,  whose  j)opular  education  (except  the  gymnastic  and 
military  elements)  was  chiefly  emotional.  No  tunes  or  measure! 
were  tolerated  in  the  llquiblic,  but  such  as  were  licensed  hy 
the  authorities,  by  whom  all  that  were  of  a  wailing,  a  rclaxisf^ 
or  a  >-oluptuous  character  must  be  forbidden,  those  only  beiii|; 
rctainerl  which  sootlic  and  mitigate  the  violent  emotions,  or 
•which  insjnrc  actiAC  energy.  To  the  same  educational  purpose 
belong  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Plato  respecting  property 
and  marriage,  which  have  giAXni  some  scandal  to  jiosterity,  and 
woTild  probably  have  given  much  more,  if  Plato  had  been  si®* 
pcctcd  of  a  penchant  for  sce|>ticlsm  and  materialism,  instead  of 
l)eing  admireel  as  their  chief  enemy.  The  explanation  of  tkh 
]>ort-ion  of  his  scheme  is  very  simple.  It  was  not  intended  for 
the  citizens  generally,  but  for  the  ori«ilitary  pn>fessk», 

frvHu  whom  the  ]uincc  or  the  niling  elders  were  selected,  sod 
■who  were  the  executors  of  their  orders  and  the  instniments  rf 
their  government.  This  armed  body  having  the  remaining 
citizens  entirely  at  their  mercy,  all  was  lost  if  they  i)referrid 
their  jn-ivate  interest  to  that  of  the  jmblic ;  and  Plato  well 
knew,  even  with  the  most  perfect  education  he  could  give  then, 
how  little  chance  they  had  of  escaping  this  perversion.  Since 
it  did  itot  consort  with  his  idea  of  scientific  govemment  to  give 
the  uns<‘ientific  multitude  even  a  joint  authority  in  their  own 
aff'aii-s,  there  was  only  one  mode  of  protection  left ;  those  » 
C(nnman<l  must  h.avc  no  private  interests  of  their  own  to  care 
for.  I'Itc  other  citizens  have  each  their  family  and  ])roperty, 
Imt  the  giuirtlians  must  have  nothing  which  tliey  can  call  their 
own.  Their  maintenance  must  be  temperately  provided  at  » 
eonunon  table  by  the  State ;  they  must  have  no  private  posse** 
sions,  and  mnst  not  know  their  own  children.  The  objeet  h 
that  which  the  C'.atholic  Church  seeks  to  obtain  by  the  celibacy 
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of  its  clergy,  and  the  communism  of  its  monastic  orders ;  ex- 
duuve  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  their  institution.  Whatever 
else  may  be  justly  said  against  this  Platonic  conception,  it  de¬ 
serves  any  name  rather  than  that  a  toleration  of  licentious¬ 
ness  ;  for  it  leaves  less  to  individual  inclination  than  an}- 
existing  practice,  the  public  authorities  deciding  (within  the  age 
aj^inted  for  ‘  producing  children  for  the  city  ’)  who  should  be 
united  with  whom.  Mr.  Grote  truly  remarks,  that  with  the 
customs  of  the  Platonic  conunonwealth,  and  the  Platonic  phy- 
acal  and  mental  education  common  to  both  sexes,  the  passion 
between  them  would  be  likely  to  be  reduced  to  its  verj’  lowest 
degree  of  power ;  a  result  decidedly  intended  and  calculated 
oa  by  Plato  in  the  Leges.  J 

Though  not  expressly  remarked,  it  is  continually  \’isible  in 
Mr.  Grote’s  book,  as  well  as  in  the  works  themselves,  how 
strong  a  hold  the  idea  of  the  Division  of  Labour  had  taken  on 
Plato’s  mind.  He  propounds  it  as  explicitly  as  Adam  Smith, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  delineation  of  the  natural  constitution 
and  growth  of  a  State ;  and  it  governs  all  the  arrangements  of 
his  ideal  Eepublic.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  there  shall  be  no 
double  or  tnple  men  in  the  coimuouwealth ;  each  does  one 
I  thing,  and  one  only  ;  in  order  that  every  one  may  have  that 
to  do  for  which  he  has  greatest  natural  aptitude,  and  that  each 
dung  may  be  done  by  the  person  who  has  most  studied  and 
practised  it.  Civil  justice  in  a  commonwealth,  which  furnishes 
bin  with  the  type  and  illustrative  exemplar  of  justice  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  mind,  consists  in  every  person’s  doing  his  own  aj)poiuted  d 
bnsmess,  and  not  meddling  with  that  of  another.*  An  ai’tificer 
must  not  usurp  the  occupation  of  another  artificer ;  rulers 
•lone  must  rule,  guardians  alone  fight,  producers  alone  produce 
»nd  have  the  ownership  of  the  produce.  AVhen  these  limits 
•re  observed,  and  no  one  interferes  in  the  legitimate  business 
of  some  one  else,  the  community  is  prosperous^  and  hannonious  ; 
if  not,  everybody  has  something  which  concerns  him  moro 
nearly  than  the  true  discharge  of  his  ow  n  function  ;  the 

*  It  must  be  noted  as  one  more  of  the  contradictions  between 
different  dialogues,  that  when  this  same  requisite,  the  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  person  to  the  thing  which  he  knows,  is  suggested  in  tho 
Cbarmides  as  the  essence  or  definition  of  auxppoavi  T],  Sokrates  not  only 
objects  to  it  as  such,  but  doubts  whether  tliis  restriction  is  of  any 
^t  benefit,  since  it  does  not  bestow  that  which  is  the  real  condi¬ 
tion  and  constituent  of  well-being,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
(See  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  Mr.  Grote’s  remarks  on  the  Platonic 
Republic  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  admirable  part  of  hi& 
whole  work — full  of  important  matter  for  study. 
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energies  of  the  different  classes  are  distracted  by  contests  for 
power,  and  the  State  declines  into  some  one  of  the  successive 
gradations  of  bad  government,  which  a  considerable  iwrtion  of 
the  Republic  is  employed  in  characterising.  The  demand  for 
a  Scientific  Governor,  not  responsible  for  any  part  of  his  con¬ 
duct  to  his  unscientific  fellow-citizens,  is  part  of  this  general 
conception  of  Division  of  Labour,  and  errs  only  by  a  too  ex¬ 
clusive  clinging  to  that  one  principle. 

It  is  necessary  to  conclude;  though  volumes  might  easily  be 
occupied  with  the  topics  on  which  Plato’s  compositions  throw 
light,  either  by  the  truths  he  has  reached,  by  the  mode  of  his 
reaching  them,  or  by  his  often  equally  instructive  errors.  We 
would  gladly  also  have  quoted  more  copiously  from  Mr.  Grote, 
having  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  important  discussions,  on 
all  the  princijMil  topics  of  Plato,  which  he  has  incidentally  con- 
tributetl  to  the  philosophy  of  the  age  from  the  stores  of  his 
richly  endowetl  mind.  The  point  of  view  from  which  these 
'  topics  are  treated,  as  all  acquainted  mth  Mr.  Grote’s  wTitings 
would  ex|iect,  is  that  of  the  Experience  philosophy,  as  distin- 
guishe<l  from  the  Intuitive  or  Transcendental ;  and  readers  will 
esteem  the  discussions  more  or  less  highly,  according  to  their 
estimation  of  that  philosophy ;  but  few,  we  think,  will  dispute 
that  Mr.  Grote,  by  this  work,  has  placed  himself  in  a  distin¬ 
guished  rank  among  its  defenders,  in  an  age  in  which  it  has 
been  more  powerfully  and  discriminatingly  defended  than  at 
any  former  time.  For  further  knowledge  we  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  which  will  not  only  be  the  inseparable  companion 
of  Plato’s  writings,  but  which  no  student,  of  whatever  school 
of  thought,  can  read  without  instruction,  and  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  philosophy  or  the  history  of  philosophy,  without 
admiration  and  gratitude. 
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5.  The  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus  and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euri¬ 
pides,  with  passages  from  the  Lyric  and  Later  Poets  of 
Greece.  Translated  by  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  London:  1865. 

fPiiE  present  age  may,  without  hyperbole,  be  called  an  age  of 
translations,  both  in  and  from  the  classical  and  the  modem 
languages.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  alleged 
decline  of  classic^  studies,  because  classical  attainments  have 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  test  of  literary  culture,  never  has 
icholarship  more  sound  and  varied  prevailed  in  our  Univei*sities 
and  schools;  never  have  more  accomplished  scholars  entered 
annually  into  the  academical  arena.  The  study  of  language 
has  assumed  a  broader  and  more  scientific  character ;  and  our 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  classical 
literature  has  been  rendered  more  acute  by  more  extendea 
knowledge  of  their  spirit  and  significance.  Many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  interpretation  which  had  been  confined  in  former  times 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  scholarship,  are  now  brought  down,  by 
good  editions  of  the  classics  and  careful  instruction,  to  the 
■capacity  of  every  fifth-fomi  schoolboy.*  And  whilst  it  apj)ears 


•  For  example,  Mr.  Ilayman’s  elaborate  edition  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  *  Odyssey’ — a  work  of  great  critical  scholarship  and  com¬ 
pete  knowledge  of  the  Homeric  poem.  But  although  Mr.  Ilayman 
is  described  as  ‘  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,’  and  head- 
■aster  of  a  well-known  English  school,  we  doubt  whether  he  can  be 
Rckoned  among  English  scholars,  so  strange  and  inaccurate  is  his 
nse  of  the  English  language.  In  the  very  first  page  he  speaks  of  the 
■oral  sense  of  the  ppet  ‘  as  not  benumbed  by  any  overruling  agency, 
‘coercive  from  without,  to  evacuate  the  will  of  its  freedom  in  the 
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to  us  that  the  study  of  the  languages  of  antiquity  has  lost 
nothing  in  precision,  it  has  certainly  gained  largely  in  its  scope 
and  purview.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  numerous  [ 
efforts  of  the  present  time,  not  only  to  popularise  Homer  and 
Virgil  by  English  translations,  but  to  throw  into  Greek  or 
Latin  forms  some  of  the  most  cherished  productions  of  our  own 
literature.  To  these  last  translations  we  are  about  more 
especially  to  direct  our  attention.  The  general  improvement 
in  exact  scholarship  which  has  marked  the  last  half  century 
in  England,  commenced  with  tlie  discoveries  made  by  Porson  ii 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  lambic  measure,  and  has  kept 
j)ace  with  the  attention  paid  to  the  art  of  Greek  versification. 

This  is  a  fact,  which  not  even  the  stoutest  assailants  of  Greek 
lambics  will  venture  to  deny,  although  they  may  ascribe  to 
fortuitous  coincidence,  what  tve  assign  to  a  subtle  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  very  trammels  of  metre  necessitate  the 
exertion  of  a  great  deal  of  mental  ingenuity,  and  repeated  trials  ^ 
of  various  words  and  constructions,  before  the  desired  end  can  | 
be  attained,  a  process  which  reacts  upon  the  converse  process 
of  interpretation. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  study  and  practice  of 
Greek  verse  composition  in  this  country  has  been  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  imitation  of  the  Attic  writers.  Homer,  certainly 
the  greatest  Greek  poet,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  the 
greatest  poet  that  ever  lived,  is  studied  rather  as  an  author  to 
be  read  and  enjoyed,  than  with  a  view  to  the  imitation  of  his 
language.  Nothing  is  to  him  aut  simile  aut  secundtm. 
Still  the  imitation  of  the  grand  Homeric  verse  would  not, 
like  the  imitation  of  the  Attic  writers,  materially  conduce  to 
a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  the  Greek 
hingut^e.  These  must  be  sought  for  in  the  literature  (rf  » 
more  cultivated  age,  and  it  is  from  the  poets,  philosophers,  and 
orators  of  the  most  advanced  period  of  Greek  civilisation,  that 
we  derive  the  critical  acquaintance  we  now  possess  with  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  errors  and  eccentricities  of  Walter  Savage  Lamlor,  to 
suppose  that  his  owti  pure  Latinity  would  hand  his  fame  down 
to  future  ages,  uncorrupted  by  time,  long  after  his  writings  in 

fifth  page  he  gays,  ‘Greek  scholarship  is  first  uninterruptedly 
‘  luminous  among  ns  from  the  almost  yesterday  period  of  Pbrson;' 
and,  in  his  postscript,  *  I  should  have  preferred  making  the  entin 
‘  SDork  one  of  two  volumes'  This  is  the  sort  of  English  whkk 
might  be  written  at  GUittinges  by  a  German  Profisssor,  but  it  is  de¬ 
plorable  if  it  really  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  scholar  educated  at 
Oxford. 
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the  vulgar  English  tt)ugue  shnukl  l)e  foirgottcn.  But  it  was 
nut  less  the  error  of  Petrarch,  who  conceived  that  his  ‘  Africa  ’ 
would  siirvive  his  sonnets.  The  truth  is  that  even  the  original 
ooBiiXNsitions  of  nnulem  writers  in  the  ancient  languages  have 
the  defects  of  copies.  They  are  modelled  on  old  shapes.  They 
want  the  Instinctive  power  which  at  once  suggests  and  evolves 
idea  into  expression ;  and  they  ai'e  read  and  remembered  as 
curious  or  pleasing  exercises,  rather  than  as  creations.  The 
same  remark  ai)plies,  of  coui’se,  d  fortiori^  to  translations.  In 
tlie  preface  to  ^Ir.  Dayman’s  elaborate  translation  of  the 
‘Divina  Commedia’  Avhich  has  recently  been  completed  with 
success,  that  gentleman  quotes,  Avith  approval,  the  distinctions 
originally  draAvn  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  between  the  mechanical 
form,  Avhich  may  be  given  from  Avithout,  and  the  orr/auical  form 
which  is  innate  and  unfolds  itself  from  Avithin.  Translations 
like  those  before  us,  from  the  living  into  the  dead  languages, 
arc  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill,  but  it  Avould  be  vain  to  seek 
in  them  that  A'ital  poAver  Avhich  stamps  an  original  Avork  of 
genius  in  its  native  groAVth.  The  greatness  of  Milton’s  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  procures  a  \)crusal  for  his  Latin  jAoems,  Avhich  they 
undoubtedly  deserA'e,  but  AA’hich  they  Avould  rarely  obtain,  AA'ere 
it  not  for  this  adventitious  supiwrt.  Original  nuKlern  Latin  is 
in  fact  at  the  present  day  but  the  shade av  of  its  former  self, 
while  translations  into  anA  from  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  the 
mark  of  the  scholar,  the  amusement  of  learned  leisure,  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  and  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  drilling  ai\d  exercising  the  minds  of  the  young 
for  any  intellectual  exertion  requiring  acuteness,  ingenuity, 
neatness,  or  versatility. 

Such  being  our  vieAvs  as  to  the  merit  of  these  exercises,  we 
should  have  pardoned  Lord  Lyttelton,  if  he  had  occasionally 
stolen  a  fcAV  hours  from  the  graver  duties  of  life  to  dcA'ote  them 
to  the  Grecian  Muses,  instead  of  informing  us,  in  the  elegant 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Milton’s  ‘Comus’  into  Greek 
verse,  that  he  had  composed  the  latter  half  of  it  in  the  course  of 
his  rides  and  Avalks  about  the  classic  groves  of  Hagley.  And 
we  doubt  not  that  in  the  Avide  circle  of  our  readers  a  certain 
number  will  be  found  grateful  to  us  h)r  placing  before  them 
some  of  the  Avell-known  beauties  of  the  English  Masque  in  their 
Greek  form.  ‘  Comus,’  though  essentially  a  romantic  drama 
in  its  plot  and  its  diction,  is  cast  in  the  form  of  the  Greek 
drama.  It  is  evident  tliat  it  could  only  have  been  AA'ritten  by 
a  IKHJt  familiar  as  Milton  Avas  Avith  classical  tragedy — of  AA-hich, 
indeed,  he  has  given  us  a  still  nobler  monument  in  the 
‘  Samson  Agonistes.’  The  dialogue  is  someAvhat  cold  and 
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measured ;  but  the  lyrics,  having,  in  eflPect,  their  parallel  in  the 
choral  movements  of  the  Greek  drama,  are  exquisitely  genial 
and  animated.  W e  begin  our  quotations  with  a  passage  from 
the  song  ‘  The  star  that  bids  the  shei)herd  fold,’  which  has  been 
admirably  represente<l  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  dancing  anapaests. 
The  English  runs : — 

‘  Meanwhile  welcome  Joy  and  Feast. 

Midnight  Shout  and  Revelry, 

Tipiiy  dance  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  looks  with  rosy  tanne. 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed. 

And  Adnce  with  scrupulous  head. 

Strict  Age  and  sour  ^verity 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie.’ 

The  Greek  translation  is  as  follows ; — 

\uip  out'  GaX/a,  £v0po(rvra, 

Kwfioi  re  Bod  O'  d  fittroyvkTiog, 
oti'owXdt'ijrdi'  r’  opxni*  axovov 
xXtk'ir  iv  poit^  vXiyftart  j^aiVar 
ypiopaaiv  vypdv,  vypiiy  lipofiiu' 
yvr  ye  to  ^pyoy  KaroKoiftdrai, 

TO  re  NovOeoiac  opfia  wepiaao^if 
*drapdpvOoy  i’  eviei  Tijpac, 

■)(a  cpipela  Bed, 

eo^ay  OpvXouaa  paraiay. 

In  translating  line  30  of  the  Prologue  of  the  Attendant 
Spirit,  it  appears  to  have  escaped  Lord  Lyttelton’s  observa¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  a  passage  of  the 
‘  Supplices  ’  of  yEschylus  (254,  255),  in  the  words,  ‘  And  all 
‘  that  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun.’  The  text  with  which 
Milton  was  acquainted,  viz. — 

cal  xdtray  alay,  "AXyoc  tpx*’’®* 

Srpvuuy  re,  xpdf  ctiyoyroc  tjXtov,  eparw’ 

— might  easily  have  suggested  a  line  more  closely  resembling 
the  words  of  the  ‘  Comus  ’  than  what  we  actually  find  in  Lord 
Lyttelton’s  translation,  viz. : — 

xectoy  Ce  rotiro  xdy,  xpoe  etrxtpay  jiXexoy, 

But  we  think  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  our  rearlers,  if 
we  place  before  them  a  few  of  the  most  frequently  quoted 
passages  of  ‘  Comus,’  along  with  their  Greek  representatives. 
The  beautiful  passage — 

‘  A  thon.xnnd  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 


*  Vide  Blomf.  ad  iEscli.  Prom.  ’05. 
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Of  calling  shapes  and  beck'ning  shadows  din*. 

And  aeiy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sandy  shores  and  desert  wildernesses.' — 

is  thus  elegantly  rendered : — 

/tvpt’  iv  fiy!iftt)c  /3adci 
ftop^lffi  tpdfffiar  adpoaiQ  ay tipirai, 
ticuXa  vpotTKaXovyra,  kovc  oi'ruiv  vKia 
Stti'oy  ri  irpoirytvovira,  k'ai  k'araicripwr 
{pidvpifffia  ^otyuy,  at  r  iirtppiiSi)y  Xtyv 
KXpi^ovaty  aySpac,  iyyv)(Oitc  kar  ^oyag, 

■Jmfifiov  Tt  Ttiia  kifSporovc  ipripi'ac. 

The  following  well-knoAvn  passages  will  be  read  with  interest 
in  their  classical  dress ; — 


*  But  such  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  felt  till  now,’ — 

d\Xu  rip\j/tiitc  Tuaay 
ItrwTarrit  vvap  rc  kovK  oyap  ydruc 
oiiru  TO  irpty  y  tyyukci. 

‘  I  know  each  Line  and  eveiy  alley  green, 

Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 

And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood.’ 

iy^ca  ^Xupuy  vavrac  arpavUy  mifiovi, 
ayk'ti  fSaOeiac  r  dyptac  vXijc  yavas, 
iifiaauiv  re  iraaaq  ‘Ttarroir  tviiyfpuy  vrrv^^ac, 
b)C  ytirovuz  /not  too  kaO'  ^fxipay  rpifiov. 

‘  And  Wisdom’s  self 
Oft  seeks  to*  sweet  retired  solitude. 

When-  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired.’ 

av^ya  yovy  'F.pripiiac 
fiartvii  rr)y  airaydpitiiroy  xXiriji', 
kikti  TtOi'iyriy  ap<j>iirti  r-qy  ^iXruTqy 
Otupiay  Svyoikoy,  ovc'  "ler^n  irrepHy 
jiXnorqfx,  akoffftu  S’  avOi  kaXXvysi  TrrtXa, 
ra  Sqr  iy  o\Xuiy  ivy\vtTei  iroXvppoOuy 
Xtay  Siatrvaadiyra,  kovk  aytv  /3Xd/3i/c. 

W e  now  proceed  to  give  a  longer  specimen  from  the  passage 
commencing — 


*  It  is  singular  that  the  expression  'seek  to,'  which  is  used  by 
Massinger  as  well  as  Milton,  should  have  been  denounced  as  incor¬ 
rect  English  by  a  journal  conducted  with  the  ability  of  the  ‘  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.’  But  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  as  repulsive  to 
some  minds  as  the  lima;  labor  et  mora  to  others,  and  a  smart  sentence 
is  often  accounted  well  worth  a  considerable  blunder. 
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‘  Withm  tW  nuvt'l  of  thi!>  UitlMMUt  wuuJ, 

Imiuuml  iu  c-^-pn-iie  ttUutk-s  u  soto'n-r  dwvlk.’ 

'Wife  i9w6iy  oftif'aXov  ri/c  aypiac 
Kviraptiratt'otai  fftdrtoc  iy  ^pnypoie  yoijr, 
ii  Kupoe,  oik'  liak'xoif  rt  i;<ti  Kipkiie  piyac 
ydroc,  xoXtve«*  kapra  c  iy  puytvpuai 
fitjTpoe  Sa^puy,  rci^iotC  tktiarort 
TTori/p’  u^Tute,  tnXo^uy^  auii'uy 
oXitiptoy  Siouyi,  nvprtipvppiyoy 

—oXXait  *x«0u7s»*  ow  ri  Ouptflie  yuyvf 
iiXioQ  rit  roS  riroyrof  uXXtitrvti  piUii, 
avb'  uv  Ttthfvi  cvffkXiQ  Ogpiit  riyof 
riji’  tikoy',  iy‘)(apa‘)(6iy  apfiXvyoi-  ro  roi 
OytfTM  'y  upoiruir^  koppa’  ruy  i'  tTijadopriy 
‘noiprae  rapivbiy  iy  ytiyXutpme  iriXae 
rule  iipii'j^  I'xppvoe  Stkt/y,  I'uirp 
virepraOelffty'  ii-dac’,  tZr'  uvuarpiipti 
1}  I’oS  tkaaroT ,  uiiroe  ai<r\t<rroi  O'  opou 
o\Xm  ytyutridkovaty  oipvOpoy,  Xvkuty 
rpvTrov  car’  ii-yrp',  j)  nypuioy  vXripioy  jlopur, 

01  c  o»y  iiritiraroiffi  rwy  oirtuy  iy't 
'pv^vie  uifttyyuy,  riy  kQrawTvvruy  Off 
pi^itvsty  Ecuri;  xpoai^opiiy  pvimjuiuy. 

TToXXify  Cf  irpoe  Tolac  aidXwi'  aixfitaparuy 
ivyy  i(fevpoy,  ijrie  uffkoxoy  arijikiy 
rovTutv  axiipoie  a*'  auynyivaai  ippiva. 

It  is  not  so  very  often  that  plebeian  censors  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  pass  the  productions  of  a  ])atrician 
author  under  re\’iew,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  vindicate 
the  democratic  indepeijdence  of  the  reimblic  of  letters  by 
picking  as  many  holes  in  them  as  we  j)08sibly  can.  In  this 
passage  then,  amongst  much  that  is  elegant  and  scholarlike, 
we  must  take  a  little  exception  to  the  jiosition  of  the  article  in 
dv6'  d)v  Tidifcrt  SvaKXgij  difpos  rivos  Trjv  eiKova,  and  rwp  ctttswv  ivl 
fiv)(ols  d^syywv.  And  we  think  that  the  acc.  fern.  sing,  of 
^vaKXsfjs  would  rather  be  SimtkX^S.  than  SvtrxXs^.  Such  occa¬ 
sional  oversights  are,  however,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily, 
incident  to  a  Avork  accomplished  subsecivis  operis,  and  it  does 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  general  eft'ect  of  the  Avholc, 
*  si({iiando  bonus  donnitat  Homerus.’ 

We  will  now  give  a  specimen  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  trochaics, 
in  which,  however,  he  appears  systematically — or  it  may  be 
])urposely — to  neglect  the  rule,  that  the  fourth  foot  must  always 
conclude  with  tlie  end  of  a  word,  and  never  i*un  into  tlie  fif^ 
The  Attendant  Spirit  exclaims: — 

‘  Whiit,  have  ye  let  the  false  enchanter  ’scape? 

O,  ye  mistook ;  ye  shouhl  have  snatch’d  his  wand 
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And  1>ound  him  fast ;  vrithout  his  rod  re  versed. 

And  backward  mutters  of  disaev’ring  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix’d  and  motionless. 

Yet  stay,  be  not  disturb'd  ;  now  I  bethink  me. 

Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  used, 

Which  once  of  Melibmus  old  I  learnt, 

The  sootltest  sheplierd  that  ere  piped  on  plains.' 

^.\pa  Ct]  \{\ri8tv  vfids  dwaniXoc 

ri/y  re  pu/32«i'  apvaaayTts  tihrov  ovk  tctjirarc; 

n'lyce  S’  ovi:  tj^owiy  Ufuy,  wc  tSti,  waXtVrporor, 

Tt  wdera  cinXmiyro^  uxjM^wy  fiiyoc, 
wuc  ay  till  Ti)y  yuyalk'a  Tify  XiOip 
Kuirofiny  Xveiy,  iyu)  ce  rCty  aKi<r0opny 

Tov  yiyoi'TOS  uXXa  ri  Avvr/xa  XIcX(/3o(ot>  fiaQur, 

VC  car’  aypovc  Toipiyuy  upifrra  fiayriittiy  i<jtv. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  lines  of  this  jtassage,  there  is  another 
trifling  metrical  error  which  we  notice  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  borrowing  the  spectacles  of  Zoilus.  Ilwy  av  etrj  and 
os  /fax  aypovs  are  scarcely  legitimate  commencements  of  the 
Tragic  trochaic  tetrameter,  which  requires  a  trochee  or  tribrach 
in  the  second  place,  when  the  first  dipodia  ends  with  a  word 
not  adhering  closely  to  the  word  following.  A  few'  lines  farther 
on  we  think  a  clerical  error  must  have  been  committed  and 
overlooked.  In  lines  967  and  and  968  we  find : — 

upljporoy  T  f)(ev’  tXatoy  elaoSovc  irdi'rac  Sta, 
oiaiy  altrBtffdai  j3p6reia  ouifidroty  t^et  piXti, 

These  lines  were  probably — eia-oBof  being  feminine — intended 
to  stand  as  follows  : — 

duj3por6y  t  tx**'*  *Xatov  tiavZovc  itavac  Zia, 
aitriv  alffdtrdai  (Spartia  avftdruy  ptXri. 

We  w’ill  conclude  our  s{>ecitnens  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  ‘  Comus  ’  with  a  vigorous  song  in  Aristophanic 
anapaests. 

‘  Back,  shepheide,  back,  enough  your  play. 

Till  next  sunshine  holiday ; 

Here  be,  witliout  duck  or  nod. 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toe*,  and  such  court  guise 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise 
With  the  mincing  Drj-ades, 

On  the  lawn*  and  on  the  leas.’ 

&rir’  ii:  Tovrwi',  voipiycc,  iZpiiy,  rdye  vaiyyia  yvy  rtriXturui, 
Kupdi^orTts  5*  aXXot  tuturiy,  OaXtpdy  op^ffurtr  dyoyrec, 
ytyyaiorptric  dpicriXoi,  peXaffpraaty  dr  iy  f3a<riXeloic’ 

tvpvirripyiitv  *xt  Xtipuyoty,  JXpvdCfVCi  pt8’  f(/3po/3aVa(0(>', 

Totdc’  o  Maiac  iZfvpt  xa'Xat,  rtpirydc  ipiX’  dydXpaO’  ioprdc. 

The  only  question  that  occurs  to  us  in  considering  this 
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excellent  version  is,  whether  there  is  suflScient  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  form  dBpoffdrqs  in  the  feminine  gender. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a  work  in  which  Lord  Lyttelton  appears 
in  conjunction  with  our  greatest  living  orator,  if  not  our 
greatest  living  statesman.  In  this  volume  we  have  jwrtions 
of  the  translation  of  ‘  Comus,’  which  we  have  just  been  review¬ 
ing,  and  the  whole  of  Tennyson’s  ‘  Lotus-Eaters  ’  in  Greek  ;  a 
passive  from  Goldsmith’s  *  Deserted  Village,’  in  Latin  elegiacs, 
and  Tennyson’s  ‘  CEnone  ’  and  ‘  Godiva  ’  in  Latin  hexameters. 
We  give  a  specimen  from  the  ‘  Lotus-Eaters  ’  in  a  metre  which 
might  well  receive  a  little  more  encouragement  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  : — 


*  They  sat  tlu-m  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  fatherland. 

Of  wife  and  child  and  slave :  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seem’d  the  sea,  wear)'  the  oar. 

Weary  the  wand' ring  fields  of  liarrcn  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  “  We  will  return  no  more 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  “  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam."  ’ 


Oi  S'  tk'ddtivTo 

fttoirqyvQ  tfroi/xiu  re  ^'ovc  clat  Tt  ^tXt/ytir, 
iovOov  (w  aiyiaXoS*  irtpi  r  dfffityoi  ifii'i'/aayro 
rarpi'Sa  cat  cpuac,  ptXa  rtkya,  (jUXag  re  ywalcoc* 
kvpa  Si  fuaijtoptoy,  kai  yavaroXiiiy  dXcycivqt', 
kat  TfXayi}  dt^polo  woXvxXayij  arpvytVuco. 
i5f£  C£  nc  elrtiTkey.  “  'AXip  rreirXayiifjieO'j  iraipoi." 
avrik  apa  iOfiTayre^,  “  ' AXiiypo\oy  uperepoy  Su 
£u  pdXti  pakpoy  uTritrriy,  Ikitt  eyi  oiyoiri  worry* 
w0£  piveiy  upiaroy  aXif  TeirXayi'iped'f  eralpoi." 


Thij^  is  an  elegant  translation  of  an  elegant  original ;  but, 
unless  there  is  some  authority  for  the  application  of  ^v6ot  as 
an  epithet  to  alr/iuXds,  of  w'hich  we  are  not  aware,  we  should 
have  preferred  to  see  the  ordinary  word  ^avdos  in  its  stead. 
After  a  tolerably  careful  examination  of  authorities,  we  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  almost  every  passage  in 
which  the  Avord  occurs,  it  is  explicable  with  reference  to 

sound,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  jug-jug  of  the  nightingale, 
the  buzzing  of  the  bee,  the  twittering  of  the  swallow,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  Avhereas  comjwiratively  few  passages 
admit  of  any  reference  to  colour.  The  w’ord  is  properly  one 
of  those  formed  in  imitation  of  sounds,  although  the  phrase 
fowfloj  i-jnraXsKTpwv,  w’hich  is  twice  used  by  Aristophanes,  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  denying  in  toto  its  co-existence  as  a  bye-form 
of  ^avdos.  In  this  sense  it  appears,  however,  to  be  restricted 
in  practice  to  animals,  real  or  imaginary. 
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We  wish  we  could  do  more  than  merely  refer  the  lovers  of 
Greek  anapaestic  verse — a  metre  in  w’hich  Lord  Lyttelton 
appears  |)eciiliarly  to  excel — to  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Lotus- 
‘  Eaters.’  But  we  must  proceed.  The  softness  of  Tennyson’s 
versification  is  beautifully  reproduced  in  Latin  hexameters  in 
both  ‘  G5none  ’  and  ‘  Godiva,’  and  sometimes  the  Latin  idiom 
has  a  terseness  and  force  beyond  even  the  force  of  the  original. 
Thus  we  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  version  of  a  line 
at  the  opening  of  the  ‘  (Enone  ’ : — 

‘  Topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takrs  the  dawn.’ 

‘  Gargarus  ingens 
Prseripit  auroram.’ 

But  we  give  a  longer  specimen  from  this  poem : — 

‘  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die ! 

I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me  more  and  more. 

Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  1  hear 

Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills. 

Like  footsteps  upon  wool  I  dimly  see 
My  far-ofif  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
('onjeotures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  bom  ;  her  child  ! — a  shudder  comes 
.\cross  me :  never  child  be  bom  of  me, 

Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes.’ 

*  Extremam,  genitrix,  mors  advenit,  accipe  vocem. 

Non  ego  Lethaeas  ibo  incomitata  per  undas : 

Namque  mihi,  arcanis  siquando  oriuntur  inanes 
Montibus,  ut  pressa  in  tacitam  vestigia  lanani, 

Nocte  soni,  fervet  dubii  mens  pnescia  fati. 

Auguror  incertum  facinus,  ceu  conscia  mater 
Visa  sibi  ignotse  formam  pnenoscere  prolis : 

— Ut  dixi,  ut  tremui !  Ne  sit  peperisse,  paternum 
Qui  referat  vana  male  natus  imagine  vultum !  * 

We  now  come  to  the  second  half  of  the  volume,  comprising 
translations  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Here  w’e  would  remark,  at 
the  outset,  that  in  rendering  into  English  verse  the  lighter  and 
more  trifling  efiusions  of  the  classic  muse,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appears  to  us,  comparatively  speaking,  to  fail,  while  in  trans- 
la^g  |)oetry  of  a  higher  class  he  takes  i*ank  beyond  the 
poBsibility  of  controversy  in  the  forefront  of  the  very  best 
translators.  The  first  specimen  that  we  shall  select  is  ‘  The 
‘  Lion’s  Cub  ’  from  the  Agamemnon  of  ..Eschylus  (696-715), 
which  the  curious  reader  may  compare  with  another  translation 
of  the  same  passage  from  the  elegant  volume  of  translations 
recently  published  by  the  Dean  of  St  Paul’s : — 
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*  Even  so,  belike,  miglit  one 
A  lion-suckling  nurse, 

Like  a  foster  son. 

To  his  home  a  future  curse. 

In  life’s  beginnings  mild. 

Dear  to  sire  and  kind  to  child  ; 

Oft  folded  in  his  lord’s  embrace. 

Like  an  infant  of  the  race  ; 

Sleek  and  smiling  to  the  hand. 

He  fawn’d  at  want’s  command. 

‘  But  in  time  he  showed 
The  habit  of  his  blood. 

The  debt  of  nurture  he  repaid  ; 

The  lowing  herds  he  tore, 

A  fierce  unbidden  feast  he  made, 

And  the  bouse  was  foul  with  gore. 

Huge  grief  its  inmates  overshed. 

Huge  mischief  slaughter  widely  spread ! 

A  heaven-sent  priest  of  woe 
In  the  palace  did  he  grow.* 

The  only  criticism  that  we  would  venture  on  here  is  to 
suggest  that  ‘  bleating  flocks  ’  would  represent  the  words 
fiT}Xo<f)6vota-tv  arfauTiv  more  closely  than  ‘  lotting  herds.’ 

In  the  following  stanzas  Dr.  Milman  has  rendered  the  same  t 
passage : —  I 

*  Tliat  king  within  his  palace  nnrst  I 

The  dangerous  lion  cub,  at  first  | 

Taking  his  bland  and  blameless  feast  I 

Of  innocent  milk  from  tlie  fall  breast ;  I 

Gentle  with  whom  a  child  might  toy ;  I 

He  was  the  old  man's  sport  and  joy ; 

Oft  in  their  arms,  tired  oat  tvith  play. 

Like  to  a  new-hom  babe  he  lay, 

Or  fondly  fawning  would  he  stand, 

And  hungry  licked  his  food  from  the  caressing  hand. 

‘  Time  passes — quickly  he  displays 
His  ruthless  kind’s  bloodthirsty  ways  ; 

And  this  was  the  return  he  made : 

Thus  the  fond  forbearing  care  repaid : 

Upon  the  innocent  flocks  to  feast 
ln8ati.ate,  an  unbidden  guest, 

And  all  the  bouse  reeks  thick  with  blood ; 

The  unresisting  servants  stood 
Shuddering  bclbre  the  unoonquered  beast ; 

Heaven  willed,  so  in  that  bouse  was  nursed  fell  Ate’s  priest’  j 

IJctween  the  Dammta.«  of  Downing  Street  and  the  Menalcas 
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!  the  awful  severity  of  his  judicial  duties— vituld  tu  diynnst,  ef 
hie  i*  our  verdict.  But  if  w'e  are  calletl  upon  to  give  a  more 
discritninating  sentence,  we  say  that  the  Dean  appears  to  us  to 
have  more  of  the  grace  and  riiytiim  of  an  English  poet,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  retain^  more  of  the 
rode  force  and  grandeur  of  the  original. 

The  description  of  the  Greeks  moving  to  war  in  the  fourth 
1  book  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  is  magnificent  in  both  the  Greek  and  the 
English.  ^Ir.  Gladstone  has  selectctl  the  metrical  svstem  and 
manner  <tf  the  most  Homeric  of  Bi’itirii  jjoets.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  we  think  that  the  result  fully  justifies  his  selec¬ 
tion  : — 

‘  As  when  the  billow  gathers  fast 
With  slow  and  sullen  roar 
BcnciUli  the  keen  north-wcnlern  blast 
Against  the  sounding  shore  ; 

First  far  at  sea  it  rears  its  crest, 

Then  bursts  upon  the  beach. 

Or  with  proud  arch  and  swelling  breast. 

Where  headlands  outward  reach, 

!  It  smites  their  strength,  and  bellowing  flings 

I  Its  .silver  foam  afar  ; 

I  So,  stern  and  thick,  the  Danaan  kings 

I  And  soldiers  march’d  to  war. 

I  Each  leader  gave  liis  men  the  word, 

I  Each  warrior  deep  in  silence  beard  ; 

I  So  mute  they  march’d,  thou  couldst  not  ken 

I  They  were  a  mass  of  speaking  men  ; 

I  And  as  they  strode  in  martial  might, 

Tlicir  flickering  arras  shot  back  the  light.’ 

The  presentation  of  the  arms  to  Achilles  by  Thetis  is  very 
gcKKl,  although  scarcely  equal  to  the  i>assage  last  quoted,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any 
translation  in  the  English  language; — 

‘  The  goddess  laid  them  on  the  floor. 

They  rattling  .shot  a  thousand  rays. 

With  trenibling  and  bewilder’d  gaze 
The  Myrmidotw  beheld  the  blaze  ; 

But  when  Achilles  saw  tlicm  shine. 

The  glorious  handiwork  <livine, 

Then  hotter  flamed  bis  smouldering  ire, 

Then  shot  bis  eyes  their  lightning  fire, 

And,  while  the  gorgeous  gift  lie  held, 

’  With  deadly  joy  his  bosom  swelled.’ 

5  The  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Lydia  (Od.  iii.  9)  is  fairly, 
t  but  not  strikingly  rendered,  and  the  livoly  ode  of  Catullus 
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I  (‘  Ille  ini  par  esse  tleo  videtur  ’)  in  imitation  of  Sappho  is,  in 
our  opinion,  too  light  a  piece  of  filagree-Avork  for  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  stately  Muse.  ‘  Ugolino,’  from  the 
I  ‘  Infenio  ’  of  Dante,  takes  rank  M’ith  the  best  sjiecimens  of 
translation  from  Homer,  but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full, 
and  a  brief  extract  would  not  do  it  justice.  The  original  of  the 
following  stanza  from  Manzoni’s  ode  on  the  ‘  Cinque  Maggio  ’ 
(Death  of  Najioleon)  will  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  con¬ 
versant  with  modem  Italian  literature : — 

‘  How  often,  as  the  listless  ray 
In  silence  died  away, 

With  lightning  eye  deprest. 

And  arms  across  upon  his  breast, 

He  stood,  and  Memory’s  rushing  train 
Came  down  on  him  amain : 

The  breezy  tents  he  seem’d  to  see. 

And  the  battering  cannon’s  course. 

And  the  flashing  of  the  infantry, 

And  tlie  torrent  of  the  horse. 

And  the  quick  ecstatic  word. 

Obeyed  as  soon  as  heard.' 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  translations  into  Greek  and  Latin,  although 
good,  do  not  ap])ear  to  us  by  any  means  equal  to  his  transla¬ 
tions  into  English,  although  we  cannot  deny  that  our  judgment 
of  the  former  may  jiossibly  have  been  somewhat  affected  by 
the  juxta|)osition  of  pieces  of  such  remarkable  excellence,  as 
several  of  the  latter.  "W e  think  there  must  be  a  misprint  in 
the  fii'st  line  of  his  first  translation  into  Latin  verse  (p.  137), 
and  that  its  commencement,  ‘  Tu  quoque  neve  putes  aliam 
‘  quam  prospicis  urbem  Romulea  rerum  domina,’  must  have  stood 
in  his  manuscript,  ‘  Tu  quoque  ne  reputes,’  &c.  The  following 
version  of  Bishoji  Heber’s  ‘  Verses  to  his  Wife  *  is  pleasing  and 
elegant : — 

‘  1  xprud  my  books,  my  pencil  try. 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 

Bnt  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

‘  But  when  of  mom  and  eve  the  star 
Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 

I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  iar. 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

‘  Then  on !  then  on !  where  duty  leads. 

My  course  be  onward  still. 

O’er  broad  Hindostan’s  sultry  meads. 

O’er  bleak  Almorah’s  hilL’ 

*  Cum  neque  aspectu  recreer  benigno, 

^ec  proba  vox  accipiatur  aure, 

Displicent  libri ;  male  penicillis 
Fallitur  sestus. 
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*  Rite  mi  flexis  genibus  precsnti, 

Supplices  et  te  sociare  palmas 
Stella  nascentis  videt  ct  diei 
Stella  cadentis. 

‘  Proinde  quo  virtus  jubct  ire  pergam, 

Almorae  t^candens  gelidum  cacumen, 

Seu  juga  Indorum  sequar,  atque  campos 
Sole  perustos.’ 

Mr.  Oswald  A.  Smith’s  translation  of  the  whole  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  into  Latin  elegiac  verse,  although  printed 
for  private  circulation  only,  is  well  Avorthy  of  a  public  notice. 

It  is  a  model  of  closeness  of  translation  and  continuous  na-yr) 
vraiaia  with  the  difficulties  of  a  very  difficult  original.  The 
only  fault  that  we  are  inclined  to  find  AAith  it,  in  a  general 
way,  is,  that  a  heaviness  is  frequently  given  to  the  versifi¬ 
cation,  especially  in  the  hexameters,  by  a  collocation  of  the 
words,  both  at  the  commencement  and  about  the  fourth  foot 
of  the  verse,  AA'hich  often  appears  to  be  studied,  but  which, 
j  to  our  mind,  detracts  from  the  general  effect  of  the  whole, 
as  Latin  poetry,  although  it  is  Avell  know'n  to  be  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Tennyson  himself.  We 
would  never  reject  a  spondaic,  or  partially  spondaic  rhythm, 
when  energy  or  exactness  is  to  be  gained  by  it ;  but  Avhen  a 
choice  lies  before  us,  cceteris  paribus,  we  should  ahvays  prefer 
a  dactylic  rhythm  at  the  commencement  of  a  verse.  We  think 
that  Ovid  or  Tibullus  Avould  have  written  ‘  Sola  fides  nobis 
I  ‘  contingit,’  instead  of  ‘  Nobis  sola  fides  contingit,’  and  ‘  Da 
‘veniam  verbis,’  instead  of  ‘  Verbis  da  veniam  quaj  sint  con- 
‘  traria  vero,’  and  so  forth  in  many  other  instances.  Having 
premised  thus  njuch,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  proceeding 
:  to  show,  by  specimen.^,  how  great  a  loss  has  been  sustained  by 
:  the  lovers  both  of  Latin  verse  and  of  Tennyson,  in  that  the 
i  Laureate  has  not  consented  to  sanction  the  publication  of  these 
translations,  because  he  appears  to  have  conceived  that  they 
:  would  interfere  with  his  oaati  copyright.  In  p.  ai., 

‘  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 
i;  They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

!  They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

I  And  thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they,’ 

■  is  thus  closely  rendered : — • 

I‘  Paulisper  florent  liumaua  negotia,  sed  mors 
Omnia  communis,  finis  et  una,  manct ; 

Sunt  diffusa  velut  divinsa  lumina  flammm, 

O  Deus,  et  quantum  luce  minora  tua.’ 

YOL.  CXXIII.  NO.  CCLII.  C  C 
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No.  xxxix.  p.  60  of  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  is  very  beautiful,  and 
very  beautifully  translated : — 


‘  Could  we  forget  the  widow’d  hour 
And  look  on  spirits  breathed  awaj-, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 
When  first  she  wears  her  orange- 
flower  ! 

‘  When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth 
rise 

To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that 
come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes  ; 

‘  And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move. 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother’s  face. 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 
She  enters  other  realms  of  love  ; 

‘  Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  to  each ; 


'  And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

‘  Ay  me.  the  difference  I  discern ! 

How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheer’d  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 
How  often  she  herself  return, 

‘  And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 
And  bring  her  babe  and  make  bet 
boast, 

Till  even  those  that  miss’d  her  men 
Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old. 

‘  But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands. 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  knov. 
And  thine  in  uudiscoverid  lands.’ 


*  O  utinam  obliti  possemus  lugubris  horse 
Manes  prseteritos  commemoraro  modo, 

Quo  contemplamur  sponsali  luce  puellam, 

Quam  niveis  primum  doribus  ornat  Hymen  ! 

‘  Cum  virgo  surgens,  et  votis  aucta  benignis, 
Effundit  carm  verba  suprema  dome ; 

Et  teneris  oculis  risus  lacrymasque  vicissim 
Dant,  velut  Aprilis,  spesque  levi.sque  dolor  ; 

‘  Atque  incerta  patris  pertentant  gaudia  pectus, 
Matris  et  bumectat  lucida  gutta  genas ; 

Dum  virgo,  producta  abiens  post  oscula,  regnum 
Diversi,  quod*  non  novit,  amoris  init : 

*  Fiet  ubi  primum  nutrix,  et  deinde  docebit, 

Sic  peragens  vitae  debita  jura  suae  ; 

Saeclaque  connectens  saeclis  antiqua  futuris. 

Ipsa  suam  prolcm  consociabit  avis. 

‘  Hand  aliter  credo  nova  jam  tibi  tempora  vitae, 
Fructum  immortalem  progenitura,  dari ; 

Talibus  officiis  magnis  dum  fungere,  vires 
Qualia  perfectas  Caelicolasque  decent. 

‘  Hei  mihi  nunc  harum  cerno  discrimina  rerum ! 
Gaudebit  quoties  ilia  relicta  domus, 

Adveniente  aliquo  sponsm  rumore,  paternum 
Ah !  repetet  quoties  ipsa  marita  focum ! 
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‘  Cunctaque  narrabit,  quotquot  nairanda  rogabunt, 
Infantemque,  sua  prole  superba,  feret, 

Dum,  ceu  prisca,  illis  etiam  nova  vita  placebit, 

Qui  desiderii*  non  posuere  modum. 

‘  Sed  donee  series  hiemum  et  me  straverit  aetas, 

Heu  tanget  dextram  non  mea  dextra  tuam ; 

Nota  explorati  tractus  ego  prata  pererro, 

Tu  per  inexpertos  ire  videris  agros.’ 

We  give  also  part  of  No.  xcv.  p.  143 : — 

'  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds,  ‘  To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out,  And  Power  was  with  him  in  the 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  night, 

doubt. 

Believe  me,  tlian  in  half  the  creeds. 


Wliich  makes  the  darkness  and  the 
light. 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 


‘He  fought  Hs  doubts  and  gather’d 

strength,  ‘  But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 

He  would  not  make  his  judgment  As  over  Sinai’s  peaks  of  old, 
blind.  While  Israel  made  their  gods  of 

He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind  gold, 

AikI  laid  them  :  thus  he  cam*;  at  Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud.’ 
length  I 

‘  Anceps  ille  fide,  sed  ab  omni  crimine  purus, 

Efiecit  tandem  ut  consona  chorda  foret. 

Plus  fidei  Dubio,  mihi  crede,  existit  honesto, 

Quam  quse  plerumquc  in  Rclligione  latet. 

‘  Fortior  est  factus  contra  Dubia  ille  reluctans, 

Judicio  caeco  noluit  ille  frui ; 

Sustinuit  coram  mentis  simulacra  tueri, 

Vertit  et  in  celercm  praecipitata  fugam. 

‘  Deinde  fides  magis  audacem  nutrivit ;  et  illi 
Se  comitem  in  media  Vis  Sacra  nocte  dedit ; 

Vis  ea,  quae  pariter  noctis  lucisque  creatrix. 

Non  semper  lucis  regna  serena  colit, 

‘  Nubis  at  interdum  et  caliginis  incola  vivit, 

Qualis  Sinaeis  astitit  antfe  jugis  ; 

Dum  sua  Judaei  faciebant  numina  ab  auro, 

Tam  claro  litui  non  prohibente  sono.’ 

The  following  is  very  classically  rendered  (No.  cxx. 
f  188) 

‘  Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last. 

Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 

Thy  place  is  changed,  thou  art  the  same.’ 

‘  Hespere,  diversum  seu  mavis,  Phosphore,  nomen, 

Ultima  qui  rutilas,  primaque  flamma  poli ; 

More  meae  vitae  praesentis,  more  peractae, 

Stella  novo  fulges  una  eademque  loco.’ 
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This  cannot  be  excelled.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  little 
matters  that  we  must  remark  upon  with  the  same  freedom  -srith 
which  we  have  noticed  the  occasional  oversights  of  the  writers 
we  have  already  criticised.  In  No.  iii.  p.  3,  we  question  whether  I 
any  good  classical  authority  can  be  produced  for  ‘  O  tu  qui’ 
in  the  line,  ‘  O  tu,  qui  Mortis  curas  arcana  sacerdos.’  ‘  0  tu,’ 

‘  Tu  qui,'  and  ‘  O  qui  ’  are  common  enough,  but  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  seeing  the  three  words  in  question  employed  together. 

‘  O  tu  quas  ’  also  occur  together  in  No.  exxx.  p.  202,  In 
No.  viii.  p.  10  : — 

‘  A  happy  lover  who  has  conic 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well.' 

is  translated ; — 

*  Qui  laetus  properat  nymphani  visurus  amator, 

Nympham,  cui  gremium  mutuus  implet  amor.’ 

‘  Gremium  ’  is  the  lap,  not  the  bosom.  A  very  similar  error  is 
sometimes  made,  conversely,  in  translating  Proi)ertius  III. 
VII.  11  and  12:— 

*  Cynthia  non  sequitur  fasces,  non  quaerit  lionores. 

Semper  amatorum  ponderat  ilia  sinus.’ 

Here  *  sinus  ’  is  sometimes  supposed  to  signify  the  affectionate 
feelings  of  Cynthia’s  lovers,  whereas  it  really  means  their 
‘  pockets  ’  or  *  purses.’  ‘  V erum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere 
‘  somnum.’ 

Dr.  Holden,  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School,  I jiswich, 
has  given  us  an  extremely  handsome  volume  as  a  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  translations  into  Latin  and  Greek  of  his  omti  selections 
of  English  passages  for  that  purpose,  which  are  in  consider¬ 
able  use  at  schools  and  in  the  Universities,  and  are  well  d^ 
serving  of  their  jwpularity.  The  plan  of  the  work  almost 
necessitates  the  presence  of  pieces  of  unequal  merit,  against 
which  may  be  set  the  fact,  that  laudatores  temporis  aei 
wll  find  the  scholars  of  the  i)ast  represented  in  it  as  well  is 
those  of  the  present  day,  and  will  certainly  be  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  latter  are  not  affected  by  any  degeneracy 
in  point  of  Latin  versification.  We  proceed  to  give  one 
or  two  specimens  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Holden’s  contributors. 
The  second  translation  (p.  25)  of  one  of  AVordsworth’s  most 
exquisite  little  poems  is  very  close  and  graceful.  It  is  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Scott,  the  present  Head  Master  of  AVestminster 
School : — 
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'  She  dwelt  aiuong)<t  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

‘  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone. 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye. 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky, 

‘  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceas*^!  to  be  ; 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  O  ! 

The  difference  to  me !  ’ 

‘  Virgo  recessus  incolebat  avios 
Nascentis  ad  Dovse  caput, 

Nullius  unquam  nobilis  praeconio, 

Unique  tantum  et  alteri 
Dilecta ;  saxum  viola  muscosum  prope 
Ceu  paenc  fallit  lumina ; 

At  pulcra,  qualis  pritna  per  crepuscula 
Cum  Stella  fulget  union. 

Ignota  vixit  Lucia ;  a  terrestribus 
Ignota  concessit  plagis, 

Et  nunc  scpulcro  dormit:  at  superstiti 
Ah !  vita  quam  dispar  mihi !  * 

In  pages  73  and  74  we  have  no  less  than  three  translations 
of  Herrick's  ‘  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may,’  in  every  one 
of  which  either  ‘  pejor  ’  or  ‘  in  pejus  ’  is  used  to  represent  the 
word  ‘  woi’se  ’  in  the  lines : — 

‘  That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 

When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former.’ 

We  cannot  think  that  any  great  difficulty  would  have  been 
experienced  in  introducing  ‘  deterior  ’  or  ‘  in  deterius  ’  in  place  of 
the  words  actually  used,  and  we  are  surprised  that  not  one  of  the 
writers  appears  to  have  thought  of  so  obviously  close  a  method 
of  representing  the  degeneracy  of  a  thing  originally  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  translations  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel  ’  by  Mr.  Munro  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Conington  of  Oxford 
(pp.  135,  136).  Each  translator  has  his  points  of  superiority 
and  inferiority  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  to  which,  on 
the  whole,  the  palm  ought  to  be  assigned,  and  we  think  that 
most  people  Avould  be  very  well  content  to  place  them  in  a 
bracket.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  quoting  both 
pieces  at  length  with  the  original  English. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  has  given  a 
most  exquisite  translation  into  Asclepiads  of  Shakspeare’s 
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*  Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

Aud  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing; 

To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

Then:  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

‘  Every  thing  tliat  heard  him  play, 

Even  the  billows  of  the  sea 

Hung  their  heads  and  then  lay  by ; 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art. 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep  or,  hearing,  die.’ 

‘  Vatcs  Threictus  lyra  , 

Arbusta  et  rigidum  flectere  montiuiu 
Ad  cantum  potuit  caput : 

Flores  et  frutices  fudit  humus  novos, 

Ceu  ver  perpetuum  foret 
Alternis  vicibus  soils  et  imbrium. 

Nil  non  succubuit  lyrae 
Auditis  numoris  ;  vel  tumidum  marc 
Undarum  posuit  minas 
Demisitque  caput ;  vis  ea  carminis, 

Curas  camlfices  potest 
Sopire  aut  placito  tradere  funeri.’ 

A  slight  transposition  would,  in  our  opinion,  luive  rendered 
this  little  piece  absolutely  perfect.  A  modified  s^naphea  runs 
through  the  Asclepiad  system,  which  is  violated  by  a  short 
vowel  at  the  end  of  one  line  preceding  a  vowel  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next.  Thus — 

‘  Auditis  numeris ;  vel  tumidum  marc 
Undarum  posuit  minas,’ 

is  metrically  incorrect,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  words 
‘  mare  ’  and  ‘  minas  ’  should  not  have  been  transposed,  and  we 
own  to  a  little  surprise  that  this  has  not  been  done  by  so  careful 
and  exact  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Holden. 

Of  Dr.  Holden’s  o^vn  ])erformances,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
cousin.  Dr.  Holden  of  Durham,  Ave  will  only  say  that  they 
are  uniformly  good,  and  Ave  recommend  his  work  most  Avarmly 
to  all  Avho  are  interested  in  Latin  and’ Greek  versification. 
Indeed  this  Avork  appears  somcAvhat  opportunely  to  remind  the 
public  that  the  highest  scholarship  is  not  confined  to  the  so- 
called  ‘  great  ’  schools,  but  Avill  more  commonly  be  found  in 
perfection  among  the  head  masters  of  smaller  grammar  schools. 
Always  excepting  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Shrewsbury,  we  doubt 
.  whether  many  of  the  head  masters  of  the  ‘  great  ’  schoA)ls  could 
stand  a  competition  in  point  of  scholarship  and  ix)A\’cr  over  the 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  those  of  Ipswich  and 
Durham.  t 

■yVe  think  that  the  specimens  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
which  we  have  given  will,  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers, 
fully  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion  which  we  expressed  at  the 
out^t,  that  classical  scholarship  has  by  no  means  degenerated 
in  our  country.  Nay,  we  wiU  venture  the  assertion  that  no 
country  produces  so  many  good  and  promising  scholars  annually 
as  our  own,  although  we  must  admit  that  other  vocations  and 
other  paths  of  life  carry  them  off  in  too  large  numbers  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  muses  of  Greece  and  !^me. 

A  few  words  we  must  say,  before  we  conclude,  on  a  pheno¬ 
menon  which  has  doubtless  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  in  one  of  the  works  which  we  have  been  reviemng, 
but  our  remarks  on  which,  on  account  of  its  important  practical 
bearing,  we  have  reserved  for  our  final  paragraphs.  W e  allude 
to  the  mixture  of  tr^slations  from  modern  with  those  from 
incient  languages,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pages. 
Although  as  mere  instruments  of  education  the  two  classical 
languages  may  justly  claim  a  superiority,  and  although  our 
highest  interests,  as  immortal  beings,  are  bound  up  ulth  the 
Greek  language,  yet,  if  we  leave  the  seclusion  of  academic 
shades  and  cast  our  eyes  on  what  is  actually  going  on  around 
us  in  practical  life,  we  must  be  blind  indeed  if  we  fail  to 
diacem  the  vast  and  increasing  projwrtions  assumed  by  the 
importance  of  modern  languages.  Are  our  Universities  to 
continue  either  to  ignore  this  undoubted  fact,  or  by  a  grudging 
and  niggardly  acknowledgment  of  it,  to  repel  from  their 
bosoms  those  to  whom  a  mastery  over  several  modem  languages 
is  a  practical  object,  beside  which  almost  all  other  educational 
questions  sink  at  once  into  comparative  unimportance?  Why 
diould  not  the  Universities  strike  into  the  path  thus  indicated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  by  the  institution  of  schools  or  triposes 
for  honourable  competition  in  modem  languages,  attract  to 
themselves  a  class  of  men,  that  of  all  others  would  be  most 
benefited  by  a  residence  >vithin  their  precincts  ?  Examinations, 
conducted  as  those  for  classical  honours  are  at  present,  would 
allow  but  a  trifling  advantage  to  that  superficial  and  merely 
conversational  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  a  residence  abroad 
during  boyhood,  and  modem  languages  would  soon  be  studied 
in  80  exact  and  scientific  a  manner,  as  to  produce  intellectual 
and  educational  results  only  second  to  those  of  the  systematic 
study  of  the  classical  languages. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  oh  the  Thatnet 
River,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
JUinutes  of  Evidence,  ^c.  London:  1865. 

2.  Metropolis  Water  Supply.  On  the  Supply  of  Water  to 
London  from  the  Sources  of  the  River  Severn.  By  John 
Frederic  Batemax,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  London:  1865. 

3.  Another  Blow  for  Life.  By  George  Godwin,  Esq. 
London :  1865. 

uiLE  the  sources  and  limits  of  the  supply  of  some  of  the 
'  ’  prime  necessaries  of  our  physical  existence  have  at 
different  times  engaged  public  attention,  the  distribution  of 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  them  all,  namely,  pure  water, 
has  been  less  the  subject  of  inquiry  than  most  others.  We 
have  acquired  pretty  accurate  statistics  of  the  amount  of  our 
production  of  coal,  and  we  are  continually  learning  more  and 
more  of  the  quantities  remaining  for  future  consumption.  We 
know,  too,  not  a  little  of  our  national  commissariat,  we  can 
estimate  our  bread-stuffs,  our  flesh-meats,  our  fish-supplies,  our 
tea  and  coffee,  and  milk,  and  many  other  minor  articles  of  daily 
consumption ;  but  w'hen  we  arrive  at  fresh  and  pure  water,  we 
are  at  once  in  the  domain  of  general  ignorance  and  conjecture. 

When  the  country  was  but  thinly  peopled,  and  when  men 
had  all  the  land  before  them  where  to  choose  their  dwellings, 
for  the  most  part  they  searched  for  springs  and  streams  and 
rivers,  before  they  settled  down  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
Even  dwellers  ajmrt,  and  especially  the  founders  of  convents 
and  religious  houses,  appear  to  have  sought  water  before  they 
erected  an  abode,  so  that  a  good  spring  or  well  >rill  invariably 
be  found  in  or  near  the  old  convents  and  castles  whose  vene¬ 
rable  ruins  impart  interest  to  so  many  w  ell-known  localities  in 
our  land.  AVhen,  moreover,  our  towns  and  cities  were  inhabited 
only  by  comparatively  small  numbers,  water  was  always  and 
easily  obtained  from  an  adjacent  river,  or  from  full  wells,  or 
copious  springs,  and  often  from  all  these  together.  In  the 
early  times,  even  of  our  Metropolis,  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
water,  and  little  labour  in  getting  it.  A  few  famous  springs, 
conduits,  or  pumps,  and,  best  of  dl,  the  great  and  then  unpol¬ 
luted  river,  yielded  vastly  more  than  Londoners  could  need  or 
desire. 

But  ill  the  course  of  years  our  rapidly  augmenting  population 
threatens  to  drink  up  the  springs,  exhaust  the  pumps,  and  di¬ 
minish  the  very^  river  which  forms  a  highway  for  our  com¬ 
merce,  and  has  borne  wealth  to  our  enormous  ^Metropolis.  It 
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may  be  said  wthout  exaggeration  that  if  so  many  millions  are 
to  be  collected  over  a  few  square  miles  of  ground,  they  can 
find  there  neither  water  to  drink,  nor  air  to  breathe,  nor  earth 
to  bury  their  dead.  All  over  the  country,  too,  vast  numbers 
of  residents  are  crowding  together,  and  multitudinous  houses 
have  arisen,  so  that  now  we  no  longer  have  freedom  of  choice 
in  selecting  the  sites  of  our  dwelling-places.  These  have  long 
been  fixed,  and  the  increase  of  population  is  visible  in  accre¬ 
tions,  not  in  dispersions.  Hence  we  have  this  great  and  per¬ 
plexing  problem  to  solve : — How  are  the  gathering  and  growing 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  and  soft  w'ater,  ready  at  their 
doors  and  running  through  their  houses  ?  It  might  with  some 
propriety  be  affirmed  that  this  is  a  topic  of  European  interest, 
for  the  great  cities  of  Europe  have  in  many  instances  to  solve 
the  same  problem.  Parisians  and  Florentines  complain  of  the 
impurity  and  insufficiency  of  water.  Berlin  has  been  compelled 
to  get  water  by  the  help  of  a  public  company  originated  in 
England.  Vienna  has  very  recently  been  agitated  by  a  serious 
controversy  on  the  supply  of  that  city  from  three  copious 
springs.  Home  itself,  the  city  of  great  aqueducts — the  best 
supplied  city  of  all  antiquity — even  in  her  very  desolation, 
utters  the  cry  for  good  water;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  one 
English  company  has  entered  into  an  engagement  to  bring 
water  down  from  Subiaco,  one  of  its  ancient  sources  of  supply. 

The  present  is  a  period  peculiarly  opportune  to  this  inquir)', 
ance  we  have  had  a  succession  of  comparatively  dry  summers 
from  1861,  and  the  last  two  summers  have  been,  at  least  in 
some  districts,  the  driest  of  all.  In  fact,  had  it  not  happened 
that  a  very  wet  autumnal  month  and  a  rainy  winter  have 
followed  a  singularly  dry  September,  we  should  have  suffered 
severely  from  drought.  In  October  last  there  were  twenty-six 
rjuny  days,  and  the  total  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  within 
them  exceeded  half  the  rainfall  of  the  previous  six  mouths. 
Should  equally  dry  summers  recur  in  quick  succession,  many 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced.  Last  year 
numerous  villages  were  parched  for  want  of  sufficient  water, 
and  impure  jx)nds  were  necessarily  drawn  upon.  Some  of  these 
villages  were  in  such  a  condition  of  drought  as  to  favour  the 
approach  of  cholera.  Agriculturists  were  in  sore  and  similar 
need,  and  even  towns  and  cities  began  to  apprehend  a  serious 
deficiency  of  water.  The  condition  of  many  of  our  large  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  from  this  cause  has  been  appalling.  Mills  have 
stopped  work,  trade  has  been  injured,  and  thousands  of  artisans 

I  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ.  Nor  is  this  altogether  the 
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aggravated  result  of  a  few  dry  summers ;  it  is  in  some  degree 
the  chronic  complaint  of  the  time.  Liverpool,  after  spending 
immense  sums  in  storage,  reservoirs,  and  wells,  is  still  short  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  good  water.  Chester  has  a  very  inferior 
supply,  and  Birke^iead  de])ends  on  a  few  wells  alone.  We  know 
that  last  year  the  Metropolis  sufiered  greatly  in  particular 
districts,  and  that  some  of  the  water  companies  scarcely  knew 
how  to  provide  the  requisite  deliveries,  so  that  they  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  infringe  ujwn  forbidden  parts  of  the  Thames.  An 
observant  clergyman  who  has  been  conversant  with  the  Thames 
for  more  than  forty  years  has  always  given  this  advice,  ‘  Be 
*  sure  that  you  economise  the  water,  for  there  are  many  towns 
‘  in  England  now  growing  which  appear  to  me  to  have  ruin 
‘  staring  them  in  the  face  for  want  of  a  proper  suj>ply  of  water. 

‘  That  may  seem  an  extrav^ant  statement;  I  believe,  how- 
‘  ever,  that  it  is  strictly  true ;  certainly  it  is  with  reference  to 
‘  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.’*  It  is  remarkable  that  many 
towns  have  been  so  tardy  in  attempting  to  provide  enough 
water,  that  we  ask  with  surprise  how  they  can  have  existed 
and  flourisheil  so  many  years  witli  so  little  of  that  essential 
commodity.  Nor  does  this  observation  hold  good  merely  of 
manufacturing  and  proverbially  filthy  towns ;  on  the  contrary, 
some  stately  and  wealthy  ones  are  ojien  to  the  charge.  What 
town,  for  instance,  is  more  eligible  as  a  residence  than  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  and  what  toivn  presents  a  greater  proportion  of 
superior  houses  and  easily  circumstanced  inhabitants?  Yet 
even  while  w’e  write  we  notice  advertisements  relative  to 
additional  waterworks  there,  and  we  learn  that  to  furnish  the 
])resent  supply  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

*  In  the  first  instance,’  says  Mr.  Denton,  *  the  springs  which  burst 
out  on  the  present  site  of  the  town,  and  flowed  by  a  small  channel  to 
the  river  Medway  (some  five  miles  oflT),  providing  the  population 
along  its  banks,  such  as  it  was,  with  excellent  water,  were  inlar- 
cepted  at  their  head  and  appropriated  for  domestic  purposes.  This 
water,  after  serving  the  houses  for  which  it  was  abstracted,  was 
returned  in  its  polluted  state  into  its  old  channel,  and  thus  it 
flowed  to  the  Medway  a  foul  and  corrupted  sewer.  The  supply 
so  procured  is  now  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  last  year  the 
authorities  applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  extract  springs 
from  lands  some  distance  away,  and  thereby  absorb  streams  not 
in  the  valley  of  which  Tunbridge  Wells  is  the  head,  but  in  an 
adjoining  valley,  from  which  the  water  when  taken  %vill  have  to 
be  raised  over  interposing  high  ground  in  a  supply  reservoir  near 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Thus  has  one  large  town  not  only  converted 

*  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  in  evidence  to  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Thames  River,  on  16th  March,  1865. 
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a  clear  stream  into  a  dirty  sewer,  but  it  has  obtained  Parlia¬ 
mentary  power  to  take  the  water  it  requires  from  another  stream, 
and  deprive  the  valley  through  which  that  stream  flowed  of  any  pro¬ 
spective  value  attached  to  a  good  and  copious  supply  of  water.’  * 

Here  is  a  towTi  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  yet  long 
imperfectly  provided  with  abundant  pure  water,  and  now  about 
to  take  the  water  from  jKxtr  districts  in  ortler  to  supply  the 
rich.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  we  find  another  of  our 
wealthy  and  luxurious  towns,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs,  has  long  been  suffering  for  lack  of  common  drinking 
water.  In  his  cadence  on  the  Cheltenham  Waterworks 
Bill  last  year,  !Mr.  Thomas  Hawkesley,  an  experienced  hy¬ 
draulic  engineer,  stated  that  to  supply  the  50,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Cheltenham  with  water  to  the  amount  of  25  gallons 
per  head  per  diem,  about  1,000,000  gallons  a  day,  on  tlie  avera^ 
of  the  whole  year,  would  be  required.  ‘  Our  present  supply,* 
added  he,  *  including  the  Sandford  ^lead  supply,  is  about 
‘  250,000  gallons  jier  diem ;  and  we  ought  to  have  six  times  as 
‘  much  as  w’e  have  got.’  Who  woidd  traverse  the  beautiful 
walks  of  Cheltenham,  and  note  its  elegant  mansions,  and  yet 
mppose  that  so  imposing  a  town  required  six  times  its  present 
supply  of  water  to  come  up  to  the  recognised  needs  of  its  popu¬ 
lation? 

A  succession  of  dry  seasons  may,  however,  be  followed  by 
a  sequence  of  wet  years,  and  therefore  occasional  droughts 
will  not  lastingly  influence  the  question  of  water  supply.  But 
other  circumstances  tlireaten  to  affect  it  seriously.  The  ]>roblem 
before  us  is  not  merely  how  to  provide  for  some  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  but  how  to  provide  for  the  natural 
I  increase  of  these  millions  according  to  the  ascertained  ratio 
of  addition,  for  every  flourishing  town  must  meet  an  annually 
1  increasing  demand.  The  population  ofBirmingham,  for  instance, 
according  to  the  census  of  1861,  was  296,076.  Suppose  all  these 
inhabitants  supplied,  still  as  5,000  are  annually  added,  it  is 
said,  to  the  j)reviou8  i)opulation,  Avater  must  be  found  for  these 
additions.  This  natural  increase  Avill  be  most  strikingly  dis¬ 
played  when  Aive  come  to  speak  of  the  inereasing  population  of 
London.  The  jxApulousness,  too,  of  our  chief  towns  is  often 
not  merely  the  consequence  of  natural  multiplication,  but  also 
rf  immigration  to  these  principal  seats  of  manufactures.  In  all 
wch  toAvns  there  AAnll  likeAArise  be  an  increased  demand  for  water 
in  manufacturing  processes.  An  additional  10  gallons  per  head 
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per  diem  is  thought  to  be  necessary  for  manufacturing  towns. 
Great  factories  consume  a  very  large  amount  of  water.  In 
the  celebrated  breAvery  of  the  Messi’s.  Guinness  in  Dublin, 
about  300  men  are  employed,  through  whose  hands  no  less 
than  500,000  gallons  of  Avater  daily  pass,  either  in  its  natural 
or  manufactured  state.  As  breAA'eries  and  other  trades  using 
ample  Avater  multiply,  so  will  the  necessity  for  AA-ater  be  more 
urgent,  Avhile  every  potable  stream  that  moves  or  ministers  to 
ncAv  mills  ujAon  its  banks  Avill,  to  that  extent,  be  the  less 
potable.  Thus  the  advance  of  mechanical  industry  Avill  destroy 
the  purity  of  our  rivers  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
number  Avho  draAv  Avater  from  them. 

Besides  these  causes  there  is  another  and  im|)ortant  one 
which  adds  to  the  cry  for  more  Avater.  Not  only  does  every 
additional  person  Avant  a  certain  quantity,  but  every  addition^ 
individual  tends  to  require  more  Avater  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  diffusion  of  care  and  cleanliness  «)f  body  makes 
one  man  use  ])erhaps  tAA’ice  as  much  AA'ater  as  any  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  the  more  confidently  men  believe  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  next  to  gcKlliness,  the  more  ample  Avill  be  their  ablutions. 
Probably  our  forefathers  used  as  little  of  the  pure  liquid  as 
some  of  the  less  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  at  this  day ;  but 
although  it  is  innx)ssible  to  discover  AA’hat  have  been  the  actual 
rate  of  increase  in  ablutions  and  detergent  processes,  yet  we 
trace  the  effect  in  the  remarkable  diminution  in  certain  once- 
prevalent  diseases.  A  very  short  time  ago  the  amount  of  AA  ater 
deemed  necessary  per  .individual  AA’as  far  less  than  at  present. 

In  the  case  of  (ilasgoAV',  AA-e  find  that  in  1838  the  quantity  of 
AA'ater  used  per  head  per  diem  over  the  AA'hole  population  Avas 
26  gallons,  and  that  Axas  thought  at  the  period  to  be  a  liberal  ' 
supply.  In  1845,  hoAvever,  the  quantity  rose  to  30  gallons  a 
day.  In  1852  it  increased  to  35  gallons  per  head  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  supplied  from  the  Glasgow  AA'orks,  and  to  38 
gallons  per  head  on  the  Gorbals  side.  This  last  AA-as  regarded 
as  a  large  supply,  and  Avhen  the  Loch  Katrine  scheme  Avas 
adopted,  40  gallons  jAer  head  Avas  vieAved  as  the  extreme. 
Yet  noAV  the  amount  delivered  is  45  gallons  per  head  per 
diem.  In  all,  no  less  than  20,000,000  gallons  Avere  daily  sup¬ 
plied  tAvo  or  three  years  ago,  and  in  1864  the  total  supply  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  averaged  19,100,000  gallons 
j)er  diem  from  Loch  Katrine,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
3,400,000  gallons  from  the  Gorbals  AvaterAvorks,  amounting 
together  to  22,500,000  gallons  of  water  every  day  distributed 
to  a  population  of  about  485,000  j)ersons.  After  45  gallons 
Avere  distributed  to  each  individual,  3^  gallons  Avere  sold  by 
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meter  for  purposes  of  trade,  leaving  41^  gallons  to  each  person 
for  domestic  use.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  can  obtain  these 
details  respecting  so  important  and  so  quickly  increasing  a 
city  as  Glasgow,  as  they  clearly  show  the  rapid  ratio  of  aug¬ 
mentation  in  the  demands  for  Avater  in  a  flourishing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  city.  Much  the  same  Avill  be  the  effect  of  increase 
in  all  similar  cities  and  towns,  and,  doubtless,  every  one  of  them 
will  have  to  consider  their  reserved  capital  of  water,  and  to 
estimate  the  consequences  of  multiplied  draughts  upon  it  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Confining  our  attention  primarily  to  the  great  problem  of 
supplying  abundant  soft  and  pure  Avater  to  the  Metroiwlis,  Ave 
shall  merely  advert  in  passing  to  other  cities  and  toAvns.  In 
the  first  place,  AA-e  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  demands  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  sufficiency  or 
insufficiency  of  the  supply  delivered  during  recent  years 
and  at  the  present  period,  subsequently  glancing  at  the  pro¬ 
bable  necessities  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  future. 

In  1850,  the  Report  by  the  General  Hoard  of  Health  on  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis  stated,  as  the  result  of 
numerous  inquiiies  and  investigations,  that  the  total  daily 
quantity  requiretl  Avas  44,000,000  gallons  ;  and  the  total  daily 
quantity  actually  delivered  by  the  A  arious  companies  appears 
to  liaA'e  been  40*,383,332  gallons.  In  1856  the  daily  delivery 
had  reached  81,000,000  gallons,  having  nearly  doubled  itself 
m  the  short  space  of  six  years.*  Various  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  in  1852,  authorising  the  AA’ithdraAval  of  Avater  from 
the  Thames  to  the  maximum  amount  of  100,000,000  gallons 

Eer  diem.  There  are  noAV  many  days,  as  Mr.  Bateman  be¬ 
eves,  in  which  betAveen  60,000,000  and  70,000,000  gallons 
are  abstraeterl  from  tlie  river,  although  the  average  daily  ab¬ 
straction,  including  Sundays,  does  not  amount  to  60,000,000 
ons.  But  the  entire  eight  Avatcr  companies  at  present 
jointly  pour  every  day  into  the  iSIetrojAolis  and  its  immediate 
suburbs,  on  an  average,  not  much  less  than  100,000,000  gallons 
of  waterl — a  quantity  which  any  curious  calculator  might  render 

•  Report  on  Water  Supply  to  Right  lion.  William  Cowper,  21st 
July,  1856.  Mr.  Mylne,  in  a  note  to  bis  Map  of  the  London  Water 
Companies  in  1856,  gives  87^  millions  as  the  maximum. 

t  In  an  approximate  estimate  for  1865,  by  Mr.  Bateman,  the 
gross  daily  quantity  is  stated  to  be  108,500,000  gallons.  In  the 
returns  made  by  the  Water  Companies  for  January,  1866,  to  the 
Registrar-General,  the  average  daily  supply  is  78,588,211  gallons. 
Both  computations  include  the  supply  for  manufactories  and  for 
various  purposes  besides  domestic  consumption. 
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appreciable  by  comparing  it  Arith  the  capacity  of  our  largest 
public  buildings.  It  would  probably  more  than  twice  fill  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Is  this  great  delivery  of  water  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of 
our  large  Metrojxilis?  This  question  can  only  receive  an 
api)roximate  answer.  The  Avater  companies  are,  and  have  been, 
engaged  in  meeting  not  a  fixed  but  a  continually  increasing 
demand.  Enough  water  for  any  one  or  tAvo  years  may  be  far 
from  enough  for  succeeding  years;  and,  as  already  shown, 
these  companies  are  annually  apj)roachlng  nearer  to  the 
limits  of  their  jxAAvers  and  privileges.  They  are  not  merely 
providing  for  a  fixed  ratio  of  natural  increase  in  population, 
but  for  a  rapid  acceleration  of  demand,  de])ending  hot  simply 
on  the  expected  additional  number  of  Individuals  in  the  popu¬ 
lation,  but  also  on  the  additional  requirements  of  each  coming 
generation  beyond  those  of  its  predecessor ;  so  that  in  1856 
the  companies  thought  they  achieved  much  Avhen  they  deli¬ 
vered  from  20  to  25  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  In  January 
last  they  returned  their  daily  aA'erage  delivery  as  206  gallons 
per  house  (including  manufactories),  or  26  gallons  to  each 
person.  Perha]AS  as  far  as  concerns  the  first  and  second  class 
dwellings,  in  and  around  the  Metropolis,  the  several  companies 
furnish  on  the  average  a  fair  supply.  They  have  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  contend  Avith  in  their  respective  distributions  of 
water,  arising  from  the  frequently  varying  density  of  jwpu- 
lation.  In  reference  to  certain  localities  they  have  to  en¬ 
gage  their  resources  to'  meet  altering  circumstances,  and  these 
resources  must  be  proportionately  ample  in  order  to  be  readily 
applicable. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  sujAerior  residences  and 
wealthier  quarters  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  point  to 
our  bath-rooms  and  high-service  water  arrangements  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  improved  supply  of  water  in  our  day,  we  shall 
grossly  deceive  ourselves  by  selecting  the  \'ery  best,  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  worst.  The  deficiency  of  water  in  many,  if  not  most 
of  the  poorest  and  most  thickly  peopled  districts  in  the  Metro- 
}X)Hs  is  notorious,  or  ought  to  be  made  notorious.  Every  bene¬ 
volent  visitor,  every  town  or  city  missionary,  every  medical 
practitioner  in  such  districts  can  testify  to  this  deficiency. 
Many  have  done  so,  but  their  voice  is  scarcely  heard  by  the 
great  public.  It  is  only  when  a  professional  man  like  Dr. 
Horace  Jeaffreson  (late  resident  medical  officer  to  the  Fever 
Hospital)  investigates  the  course  and  cause  of  fever,  and  gives 
the  result  to  the  world,  that  it  really  learns  what  should  arrest 
attention.  Let  this  gentleman’s  testimony  on  the  subject,  as 
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recently  given,  be  read  by  all  who  have  not  already  perused 

it. 


‘  Guided  by  my  knowledge  of  the  main  centres  of  the  tjrphus 
infection,  I  have  lately  made,  as  closely  as  it  was  possible  for  one 
person  to  do,  a  house  to  house  inspection  of  the  worst  quarters  of 
Lambeth,  St.  George’s,  Southwark ;  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe, 
Betimal-green,  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex  ;  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Giles. 

‘  First,  as  regards  the  water  supply  of  these  typhus  nests.  This  is 
extremely  deficient.  Those  houses  the  best  supplied  have  each  a 
butt,  holding  about  80  gallons,  into  which  water  flows  from  a  stand¬ 
pipe  for  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  each  day,  and  is  supposed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  20  persons  for  cooking,  the  washing  of  their 
persons,  house,  and  linen,  and  for  the  rinsing  down  of  the  w.c.  at 
•uch  times  as  it  may  suit  the  caprice  of  any  one  of  the  inmates. 

‘  At  other  places  a  larger  butt,  but  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
persons  proportionally  smaller,  supplies  a  whole  court  of  ten  or 
icore  three-roomed  houses,  which  have  no  back  yards,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  150  people — members  of  30  different  families.  On  Sun¬ 
days  even  this  supply  is  absent,  the  water  of  the  day  before  is  gone, 
and  in  many  houses  that  for  the  Sunday  cooking  has  to  be  begged 
from  neighbours  who  may  have  provided  themselves  with  a  larger 
butt,  who  are  more  provident  or  more  dirty.  Sometimes  for  part 
of  Sunday  and  INIonday  a  whole  court  has  to  borrow  for  their  scant 
necessities  from  a  “  Public  ”  at  the  corner.  Thus  the  day  of  all 
others,  when  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  crowded,  the  means  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  comfort  are  even  less  than  on  the  working  days,  while 
in  those  instances  where  continuous  week-day  toil  precludes  the 
house-wife  from  cleaning  on  any  day  but  Sunday  she  finds  it 
impossible  to  make  up  the  compulsory  neglect  of  the  week.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  these  water-butts  have  no  covers,  and  fully  half 
are  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  drippings  froija  the  foul  eaves  of  the 
bouses,  and  are  lined  internally  with  scum  and  slimy  vegetation. 
More  than  a  few  are  so  rotten  that  one’s  finger  can  be  pushed  through 
them,  and  they  allow  the  water  to  run  rapidly  off — an  evil  for 
which  there  is  some  consolation,  as  it  is  better  than  that  the  water 
should  be  swallowed  after  it  has  imbibed  the  soppy  sewage,  some¬ 
times  of  the  foulest  description,  in  which  the  water-butts  not  un- 
frequently  stand.  In  some  courts  and  alleys  not  even  such  appliances 
are  to  be  found.  Several  such  containing  say  eight  two-roomed 
houses  and  64  inhabitants  are  thus  supplied: — A  half-inch  pipe 
projects  a  few  inches  through  the  wall  of  the  court,  so  that  any 
small  can  or  tub  may  be  placed  under  it,  on  the  soppy  ground,  by 
such  of  tbe  inhabitants  as  possess  them,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  water  which  flows  for  20  minutes  only  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Those  who  have  no  vessels,  or  are  out,  or  not  up  as  early  as  the 
water  flows,  must  go  entirely  without.  Large  numbers  of  the  poor 
are  indignant  and  complain  of  such  a  state  of  things,  while  others, 
a  minority,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  come  to  acquiesce  in  that  for 
which  they  see  no  hope  of  remedy.’  {^Letter  in  the  ‘  Times',  Zrd  Jan- 
wry,  1866.) 
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We  fully  believe  that  similar  conditions  would  be  found  to 
prevail  in  nearly  all  the  similar  districts  of  London,  and  some¬ 
times  in  places  where  they  would  not  be  expected.  From  the 
inquiries  we  have  recently  made,  we  conclude  that  in  respect 
of  water  the  rookeries,  courts,  alleys,  and  narrow  streets  of 
old  London  are  miserably  defective.  Twelve  years  ago,  Mr. 
George  Godwin  laid  before  the  public  some  information  on 
this  subject  in  his  ‘  London  Shadows.’  Referring  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  of  the  ‘  Coal  Yard,’  at  the  top  of  Drury 
Lane — a  spot  near  Avhlch  the  Great  Plague  of  1665  made  its 
first  appearance,  this  gentleman  says: — 

‘  At  a  recent  visit  the  place  seemed  even  worse  than  formerly. 
At  one  end  of  these  dwellings  is  a  building  occupied  by  the  parish 
poor,  and  here  a  fire-engine  is  kept.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  about 
four  o’clock  on  one  Saturday  evening,  the  people  opposite  this  place 
complained  of  their  neglected  condition  and  inadequate  supply  of 
water.  They  had_  none  in  their  tank.  Suddenly  a  cry  of  fire  was 
raised,  and  the  engine  was  brought  forth  for  use.  “  Thank  God!” 
said  one  of  the  women,  “  there  is  a  fire :  ire  will  soon  get  some 
water."  Presently  the  water  ran  into  the  empty  tank,  the  turncock 
not  being  able  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  the  houses  at  the  time 
he  supplied  the  engines.  Surely  they  must  be  ill  supplied  with 
water — one  of  the  greatest  necessaries  of  life — when  they  “  thanked 
God  for  a  fire.”' 

The  same  observer  adds : — 

‘At  18  Rose-street  (a  place  near  Covent  Garden,  with  several 
narrow  passages,  thickly  inhabited  by  a  poor  and  bad  class)  they 
said,  “We  don’t  have  a  drop  of  water  on  the  Sunday  ;  we  have  to 
go  to  Covent  Garden.”  There  are  eight  rooms  in  this  house,  each 
let  to  separate  families  :  although  we  did  not  get  at  the  exact  num¬ 
bers,  we  may  at  the  very  least  put  the  population,  even  at  present, 
as  five  in  each  room  ;  that  will  give  forty  persons ;  the  water-cask 
would  contain  120  gallons,  and  is  filled  on  each  Saturday  afternoon 
between  three  and  four  o’clock.  There  is  then  no  further  supply 
until  Monday  about  the  same  hour — about  forty-eight  hours! 
“  But,”  says  an  inhabitant,  “  go  to  the  other  house,  sir ;  the  poor 
craters  there  are  actually  starving  for  want  of  water.”  The  pre¬ 
mises  in  which  these  water-starved  people  live  belong  to  eminent 
brewers.  Inquire  in  this  description  of  neighbourhood  where  you 
please,  and  the  answ'er  will  be,  “  We  have  no  water  on  Sunday;  we 
are  obliged  to  beg  for  it.”  “  The  poor  creatures,”  said  one,  “do  not 
know  what  to  do  for  water  on  a  Sunday ;  it  is  very  troublesome,  but 
one  cannot  refuse  them  water :  bless  you,  they  come  begging  and 
bogging  until  I  am  often  without  myself.”  ’ 

In  Wild-passajro,  Drurj'  Lane,  the  i)eople  said  they  had  ‘  a 
‘  very  bad  suj)ply  of  water,  and  on  Sundays  no  water  at  all.’ 
They  ‘  have  to  hunt  for  it  on  Sundays,’  and  even  on  the  week- 
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days  they  are  often  without  water.’  In  one  house  they  had 
not  water  for  six  w'eeks,  and  in  another  house  the  water- 
cask,  dust-bin,  and  closet,  were  found  in  a  cellar.  Such 
I  instances  might  be  multiplied,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  to 
I  this  day  many  of  the  dense  clusters  of  poor  inhabitants  flank- 
!  ing  our  most  populous  thoroughfares,  and  lying  at  the  back 
\  of  our  intended  new  law  courts  and  the  districts  for  lawyers’ 
chambers,  are  ill  supplied  with  water  on  week-days  and  totally 
unsupplied  with  incoming  water  on  Sundays. 

Those  who  wdsh  to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual  state 
I  of  the  metropolitan  hovels  to  which  we  have  alluded  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  more  recent  publication, 
entitled  ‘  Another  Blow  for  Life,’  from  which  we  cite  the 
[  following  instructive  passage  (p.  53) :  — 

‘  In  most  of  the  courts  and  narrow  passages  which  are  teeming 
i  with  human  life,  the  manner  of  the  water  supply,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  is  in  most  respects  not  better  than  it  was  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  In  the  afternoon  those  who  pass  that  way  may 
see,  in  looking  up  the  narrow  entrances  of  these  courts,  crowds  of 
women  and  children ;  and  on  making  a  closer  inspection  will  6nd 
that  there  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  people,  provided  with 
bottles,  pails,  tubs,  tea-kettles,  broken  jugs,  and  other  vessels.  These 
people  will  tell  you  that  they  have  not  a  drop  of  water  in  their 
houses  ;  if  you  seem  to  doubt  their  word  they  will  take  you  to  their 
miserable  homes  and  show  you  that  this  is  the  fact ;  and  you  might 
examine  twenty  of  these  rooms  at  from  two  till  past  three  o’clock 
and  not  find  any  w'ater  in  nineteen  of  them.  The  groups  to  which 
1  we  have  referred  are  waiting  for  the  turncock  to  make  the  water 
flow  from  the  main  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  time,  for  many 
j  want  to  be  supplied,  and  it  only  runs  twenty  minutes.  At  length  the 
water  issues  from  a  lead  pipe  of  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter.  So  small  is  the  stream  that  it  is  ditficult  even  for  those  who 
are  provided  with  proper  vessels  to  get  what  is  wanted  ;  and  some 
are  so  ill  oif  in  this  respect  that  they  are  not  able  to  collect  more  than  a 
gallon  of  water.  How  can  the  skin,  the  clothes,  or  the  rooms  be  kept 
decent  under  such  circumstances  ?  At  the  best  these  arrangements 
are  bad ;  for,  as  our  readers  know,  even  if  there  be  enough  water 
taken  into  these  apartments,  the  atmosphere  is  so  vitiated  that  the 
water  is  spoiled  and  rendered  unwholesome  in  a  few  hours.  Even 
the  placing  of  cisterns  in  such  situations  is  not  good,  for  the  air  is 
loaded  with  pollution.  It  is  surely  time  that  the  disgraceful  state  of 
aflFairs  to  which  we  have  pointed  was  ended.  The  loss,  if  any,  to 
the  water  companies  by  adopting  better  arrangements  would  not 

Ibe  felt.  It  is,  however,  more  the  duty  of  those  who  owu  and  let 
these  premises  to  ensure  a  proper  supply  of  water  by  the  payment 
to  the  companies  of  a  suificient  sum  for  the  purpose.  Drinking- 
fountains  have  been  placed  in  our  highways  and  byways ;  but  in 
some  of  the  dark  courts  and  lanes  pure  water  is  as  scarce  as  it  is  on 
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board  an  emigrant>ship  during  a  long  voyage.  Careful  inquiry  in 
various  districts  shows  us  that  this  evil  is  extensive,  and  that  it 
needs  a  speedy  remedy.’ 

Even  in  the  City  proper,  Avhere  the  authorities  may  he 
presumed  to  be  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  similar  conditions 
obtained  up  to  a  j^eriod  of  fifteen  years  ago.  We  may  ad¬ 
duce  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Simon  when  he  was  medical  officer 
of  health  to  the  City,  as  not  merely  descriptive  of  the  past,  but 
of  the  present  also  in  some  of  the  worst  London  localities.  In  | 
1849  he  reported  thus: — 

‘In  the  city  of  London  the  supply  of  water  is  but  a  portion  of 
what  it  should  be.  Thousands  of  the  population  have  no  supply  of  ' 
it  to  houses  where  they  dwell.  For  the  possession  of  this  first  ^ 
necessary  of  social  life  such  persons  wliolly  depend  on  their  power 
of  attending  at  some  fixed  hour  in  the  day,  pail  in  hand,  beside  the 
nearest  standcock  ;  where,  with  their  neighbours,  they  wait  their 
turn — sometimes  not  without  a  struggle,  during  the  tedious  dribbling 
of  a  single  small  pipe.  Sometimes  there  is  a  partial  improvement 
on  this  plan ;  a  group  of  houses  will  have  a  butt  or  cistern  for  tlie 
common  use  of  some  scores  of  iumates,  who  thus  are  saved  the  ne-  ^ 
cessity  of  waiting  at  a  standcock,  but  who  still  remain  most  insuffi¬ 
ciently  supplied  with  water.  Next  in  the  scale- of  improvement  we 
find  water-pipes  laid  on  to  the  houses;  but  the  water  is  turned  on  I 
only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  week,  so  that  all  who  care  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  it  must  be  supplied  with  very  spacious  recep¬ 
tacles.  Such  receptacles  are  sometimes  provided;  and  in  these, 
which  are  often  of  the  most  objectionable  description,  water  is  re- 
*  tained  for  the  purpose,  of  diet  and  washing  during  a  period  which 
varies  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours.  One  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  a  water  supply  seems  almost  wholly  abandoned 
— that,  namely,  of  leaving  a  large  quantity  daily  devoted  to  cleanse  | 
and  clear  the  house  drains  and  sewers ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  a  I 
waste-pipe  has  been  conducted  from  the  water-butt  to  the  closet,  i 
the  arrangement  is  one  which  gives  to  the  drainage  little  advantage  F 
of  water,  wrhile  it  communicates  to  the  water  a  well-marked  fiavour 
of  drainage. 

‘  I  consider  the  system  of  intermittent  water  supply  to  be  radically  L 
bad ;  not  only  because  it  is  a  system  of  stint  in  what  ought  to  be 
lavishly  bestowed,  but  also  because  of  the  necessity  which  it  creates 
that  large  and  extensive  receptacles  should  be  provided,  and  because 
of  the  liability  to  contamination  incurred  by  water  which  has  to  be  i 
retained  often  during  a  considerable  period.  In  inspecting  the  I 
courts  of  the  City,  one  constantly  sees  butts  for  the  reception  of 
water,  either  public  or  in  the  open  yards  of  the  houses,  or  sometimes 
in  their  cellars ;  and  these  butts  dirty,  mouldering,  and  coverless, 
receiving  soot  and  other  impurities  from  the  air,  absorbing  stench 
from  the  adjacent  cesspool,  inviting  filth  from  insects,  vermin,  spar¬ 
rows,  cats,  and  children,  their  contents  often  augmented  through  a 
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rain-water  pipe  by  the  washings  of  the  roof,  and  every  hour  becom¬ 
ing  fustier  and  more  offensive.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  what  water 
should  be  than  the  fluid  obtained  under  such  circumstances,  and  one 
hardly  knows  whether  this  arrangement  can  be  considered  preferable 
to  the  precarious  chance  of  scuffling  or  dawdling  at  a  standcock. 
It  may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  even  in  a  far  better  class  of  houses 
the  tenants’  water  supply  can  be  pronounced  good.  The  cisternage 
is  better,  and  all  arrangements  connected  with  it  are  generally  such 
as  to  protect  it  from  the  grosser  impurities  which  defile  the  water- 
butts  of  the  poor ;  but  the  long  retention  of  water  in  leaden  cisterns 
impairs  its  fitness  for  drinking,  and  the  quantity  which  any  mode¬ 
rate  cistern  will  contain  is  very  generally  insufficient  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  house  during  the  intervals  of  supply.’  * 

Let  no  one  be  deluded  into  the  opinion  that  all  these  evils 
are  cured  in  the  City.  So  lately  as  1863-4,  Dr.  Letheby 
reports : — 

‘At  present  the  denizens  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  City  are  so 
little  accustomed  to  a  decent  home  that  their  habits  are  but  little 
removed  from  those  of  the  untutored  savage,  and  ajl  our  efforts  at 
sanitary  improvement  are  frustrated  by  ignorance  and  carelessness. 
Every  sanitary  appliance  is  abused,  water-butts  and  cisterns  are 
broken,  pipes  and  taps  stolen,  drains  purposely  stopped  up,  closets 
intentionally  fouled,  and  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  house  cast  into 
every  out-of-the-way  corner.’ 

Even  as  recently  as  September  1865  we  find  that  the  water 
supply  of  the  City  was  not  perfected,  for  in  his  Report  for  the 
quarter  ending  in  that  month  Dr.  Letheby  states  that  he  had 
given  forty-two  orders  for  amendment  of  water  supply. 

Wherever  the  blame  of  inadequate  water  supply  to  the 
London  poor  may  rest  (and  it  appears  to  rest  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors  more  than  the  water  companies),  the  undeniable  fact 
is  that  notwithstanding  the  vauntetl  26  gallons  per  head  per 
diem,  declared  to  be  furnished  to  Londoners,  thousands  of  the 
poor  get  but  little  of  it  directly  any  day,  and  none  at  ali  on 
Sundays.  Precisely  those  places  which  ought  to  be  abun- 


*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  of  London  for 
the  Year  1848-9,  by  John  Simon,  F.R.S.  Special  investigations 
were  made  in  February  1850  into  the  condition  of  the  domestic 
water  supply  of  houses  within  the  City,  when  the  various  returns 
showed  that  there  were  505  houses  which  had  no  separate  supply, 
but  were  dependent  on  stand-pipes  or  ‘  common  cocks  ;  ’  and  that 
65  houses  which  had  separate  and  distinct  water  supply  were  with¬ 
out  cisternage  of  any  description,  making  a  total  of  570  houses  out 
of  the  16,300  houses  within  the  city  of  London,  or  about  3^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  which  were  without  fixed  receptacles  for  storage 
of  water  between  the  hours  of  daily  supply. 
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ilantly  supplied  are  those  which  have  least,  and  precisely  upon 
that  day  of  all  the  seven  Avhen  the  poor  and  labouring  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  willing  to  wash,  they  have 
little  or  no  water. 

Yet  to  say  that  the  chief  remedy  for  these  evils  is  a  more 
abundant  supjdy,  would  but  render  our  argument  more  cogent 
in  relation  to  the  necessity  for  larger  aqueous  resources.  AVhen- 
ever,  if  ever,  the  i)Oor  of  these  densely  thronged  spots  are 
copiously  provided  wdth  water,  just  so  much  more  water  Avill 
be  required.  The  present  scarcity  is  the  measure  of  future 
need,  unless  a  strict  and  conscientious  economy  in  the  house¬ 
hold  use  of  water  (a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired)  should  pre¬ 
vent  that  large  waste  of  which  authorities  complain. 

If  there  be  insufficiency  in  the  present  supply,  and  if  the 
water  companies  have  been  yearly  approaching  nearer  to 
their  existing  limits  as  respects  the  Thames,  they  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  been  expending  more  capital ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  fince  the  year  1852,  when  they  were  com- 
])elled  to  resort  to  higher  ])arts  of  the  river,  and  to  effect 
various  improvements,  they  have  laid  out  nearly  4,000,000/. 
in  the  extension  and  alteration  of  their  works.  This  additional 
outlay  has'  not  yet  met  with  the  reward  their  shareholders 
desire — enlarged  dividends ;  for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  percentage  rate  of  their  dividends  remains  nearly  unaltered, 
notmthstanding  a  largely  increased  consumption.  Their 
officers  attribute  this  to  the  great  immediate  cost  of  the  works 
and  the  slow  rate  of  return  by  consumption.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  expected  that  these  companies  wdll  proceed  much 
further  in  additional  expenditure  at  the  present  rates.  The 
pecuniary  interests,  however,  which  they  represent  are  very 
large  :  the  annual  gross  revenue  of  the  seven  principal  London 
companies  in  1864  was  702,059/. ;  the  w'orking  expenses  were 
275,547/.,  and  the  amount  actually  paid  in  dhidends,  and 
interest  on  borrowed  money  was,  in  the  same  year,  404,585/. 
The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  of  these  companies  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  wonder  little  regardetl.  I.iast  year  they  are  supposed 
to  have  delivered  daily  108,500,000  gallons  of  Avatcr  in  the 
gross,  to  have  supplied  470,000  houses  through  mains  and 
branches  extending  over  C,290  miles,  and  to  have  had  at  their 
command  an  aggregate  nominal  steam  |)ower  equal  to  10,790 
horses.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  parallel  to  this  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Avorld. 

In  l(M)king  forwanls,  what  can  the  existing  Loiulon  com¬ 
panies,  with  all  their  means  and  appliances,  expect  to  accomplish 
for  the  future  London  and  its  sul'.urbs?  Let  this  be  seriouslv 
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considered,  and  let  us  conjecture  what  the  demands  upon  these 
companies  will  become?  And  first,  what  will  be  the  numbers 
of  the  j)opulation  to  be  supplied  ? 

Now  the  year  1861 — the  date  of  the  last  official  census — 
the  })opulatiou  within  the  ^letropolitan  Police  District*  was 
3,110,654  persons.  In  the  City  of  London  Police  District  it 
was  112,063  persons.  In  all,  therefore,  the  entire  Metro|X)- 
litan  }K)pulation  amounted  to  3,222,717  souls.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  })opulation  has  doubletl  itself  in  forty  years, 
and  that  the  mean  annual  ratio  of  increase  is  about  two  per 
cent.  Unless  there  be  retarding  elements  in  the  future 
progress,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  about  the  commencement 
of  the  next  century  the  entire  ^letrojMjlitan  j>opulation  will  be 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000.  The  present  inhabitants  arc 
supposed  to  be  inadecpiately  supplied  with  water,  and,  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  presumed  that  they  daily  consume, 
in  round  numbers,  100,000,000  gallons.  In  forty  years  more, 
therefore,  we  may  need  about  200,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily,  at  the  most  moderate  computation.  Looking,  however, 
at  the  continuously  increasing  amount  of  water  which  house- 
baths  and  advancing  cleanliness  and  luxury  require,  we  may 
perhaps  assume  that  an  additional  10,000,000  or  even  20,000 ,00() 
gallons  must  be  allowed  in  every  future  twenty  or  forty  years, 
beyond  wdiat  is  required  for  the  natural  increase  of  |)opulation. 
We  shall  not  err,  then,  in  predicting  that,  at  no  very  distant 
period  220,000,000  gallons  of  water  must  be  daily  at  our 
conunand  for  the  future  Metrojx)lis. 

Two  hundred  million  gallons  of  good  pure  water  to  be 
delivered  to  the  ]MetrojK)litan  population  every  day,  within  a 
period  to  which  some  of  us  may  expect  to  live,  is  surely  a 
momentous  matter  ;  and  we  may  naturally  and  anxiously  ask — 
Where  is  this  vast  amount  of  Avater  to  come  from?  and  then. 
How  will  our  successors  deal  with  their  largely  augmentetl 
numbers  and  requirements?  Noav, asthe  Ne^v River  Company 
already  delivers  the  largest  quantity  of  any  —  namely  from 
23,0()(),(K)(J  to  3(),(K)0,000  gallons — much  more  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  sources.  Nor  can  the  rivers  Lea  and 
Ravensbourne  be  much  more  deeply  drawn  from  than  at 

*  Including  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  exclusive  of  the  City  or 
Municipal  London,  and  the  surrounding  parishes  in  the  Home  Coun¬ 
ties,  of  which  any  part  is  Avithin  12  miles  from  Charing  CrosI,  and 
those  also  of  which  any  part  is  not  more  than  15  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Charing  Cross.  At  present  the  population  within  the 
area  of  a  radius  of  15  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  or  the  district 
patrolled  by  the  Metropolitan  police,  is  3,469,771. 
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present.  With  reference  to  the  Thames,  let  us  now  carefully 
inquire  whether  it  is  feasible  to  take  considerably  greater  sup¬ 
plies  from  that  river,  even  if  permitted.  The  five  great  com¬ 
panies  which  draw  their  sup[)ly  from  the  Thames,  and  which 
are  8up|)osed  to  take  an  average  approaching  to  60,()00,0(X) 
gallons  every  day,  must,  as  we  have  intimated,  s(X)ner  or 
later  arrive  at  the  maximum  up  to  which  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  em|X)wered.  What  then  will  remain?  We  must  mea¬ 
sure  the  quantity  passing  over  Teddington  Weir  to  obtain 
an  answer.  Now,  the  Engineer  to  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames  tells  us  that  he  believes  the  smallest  quantity  which 
fell  over  the  Weir  in  the  dry  season  of  1864,  in  one  day,  was 
about  380,000,000  gallons,  after  the  water  companies  had 
taken  their  supply.  But  during  last  year,  and  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  river  was  carefully  measured  above  the  Water¬ 
works  at  Hampton,  and  it  was  found  that,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  daily  quantity  had  scarcely  exceecled  300,000,000 
gallons.  Presuming  that  the  abstraction  of  the  water  com- 
]>anies  varies  between  50,000,000  and  60,000,(KM)  gallons, 
there  would  remain  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  gallons 
before  the  maximum  allowance  to  the  comj)anie3  is  withdrawn. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  that  maximum,  there  would  seldom 
remain,  in  similar  seasons,  above  300,0(K),(KK)  gallons  of  water 
at  Hampton,  or  falling  over  Teddington  Weir.  Although  this 
is  an  extreme  case,  it  suggests  the  peril  of  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  Ujxm  a  river  where  its  Avaters  are  certainly  not  in¬ 
creasing.  Even  the  amount  now  daily  withdraAvn  w'ould  have 
sensibly  lowered  its  level  in  summer,  had  not  the  Cor|X)ration 
of  London  commenced,  and  the  Thames  Conservators  com¬ 
pleted,  certain  works  with  the  special  object  of  preventing 
such  lowering.  They  built  three  locks  at  a  loAver  level,  and 
dredged  the  river,  and  the  water  com|)anies  make  agreed 
jiayments  to  Reimburse  their  outlay.  Had  these  measures  not 
been  taken,  the  daily  abstraction  of  Avater  would  have  so 
reduced  the  depths  in  the  channels,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  could  only  have  been  carried  on  Avith  difficulty. 

But  apart  from  dry  seasons,  there  is  reason  to  think  that, 
from  various  causes,  our  great  river  is  lessening  in  volume. 
Navigators  u|x)n  it  and  millers  near  it  believe  this,  and  evi¬ 
dence  to  this  effect  has  recently  been  given  before  the  River 
Commission  u|x>n  the  pollution  of  rivers.  A  c»)mbination  of 
causes  may  tend  to  this  diminution  of  volume,  the  Thames 
being  a  very  free  and  unprotected  river.  The  Conservators 
have  only  authority  over  that  jx)rtion  which  runs  between 
London  Bridge  and  Staines — that  is,  thirty-six  miles  of  the 
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upper  navigation.  The  works  for  navigation  above  Staines 
»re  generally  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  and  some  in  a  highly 
dangerous  condition.  The  stoppage  of  the  na\'igatibn  might 
lead  to  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river ;  and  if  the 
channel  were  silt^  up,  the  escape  of  flood-water  would  be  im¬ 
peded,  the  river  would  find  what  channels  it  could,  and  uncer¬ 
tain  and  much  abridged  supplies  of  the  flowing  volume  must 
follow.  No  less  than  152  miles  of  the  river  are  subject  to  the 
action  of  weirs,  in  which  insufficient  ])ro\'i8ion  is  made  for  the 
escape  of  land-floods ;  nor  is  it  a  trifling  evil  that,  in  the  less 
navigated  |)ortions  of  the  river  an  extraordinary  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds  follows  upon  the  decline  of  the  barge  traffic. 
In  some  localities  the  weeds  have  grown  so  rank  as  to  cover 
the  whole  bed  and  surface  of  the  river ;  indeed  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that,  if  this  evil  growth  is  suffered  to  continue  un¬ 
checked,  it  may  lead  to  the  silting  up  of  channels  and  affect 
die  purity  of  the  water.  A  certain  occasional  bitter  taste  may 
be  due  to  these  weeds,  and  their  decay  in  autumn  cannot  but 
be  prejudicial.  Stop  or  impede  the  navigation,  leave  things  as 
they  are,  do  nothing  to  purify  or  improve,  and  soon  the  noble 
classic  Thames  would,  in  its  upper  stream,  become  little  better 
than  a  great  ditch. 

More  water  might,  indeed,  come  down  in  winter  time,  but 
certainly  less  would  flow  in  summer;  that  is,  when  most  is 
wanted  least  would  come.  The  floods,  like  those  which  were 
experienced  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  would  far  and 
wide  overspread  the  lands,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  there 
would  be  no  reserves.  If  the  water  com|)anies  pm^wse  to  draw 
more  water  from  the  Thames,  let  them  look  in  time  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  storage  reservoirs.  These,  indeed,  have  been  desired 
by  the  Engineer  to  the  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  W ater  Com¬ 
panies  as  ‘  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  for  this  river  we  could  have ; 

‘  we  should  by  that  means  prevent  the  excess  of  floods  and  in- 
‘  crease  the  normal  flow,  and  instead  of  having  that  extreme  short- 
‘  ness  of  water  we  now  experience,  we  should  have  (I  think  I  am 
‘  not  too  sanguine  in  what  I  say)  from  fifty  to  sixty  million 
‘  gallons  a  day,  which  would  be  an  immense  gift  to  the  river.’* 
The  absence  of  such  reservoirs  is  too  plain  a  proof  of  the 
n^lect  of  our  noble  river.  As  to  expense,  an  outlay  of  about 
100,000/.  would  go  far  to  the  formation  of  sufficient  reservoirs, 
by  which  the  navigation  would  be  improved,  and  the  supply  of 
water  to  London  economised  and  equalised. 

*  Mr.  Simpson,  in  evidence  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Thames  River,  May  1864. 
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Even  supposing  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  could  be 
procured  from  the  Thames  without  serious  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  river,  the  further  and  highly  imj)ortant  question 
arises — Would  such  water  be  desirable  and  safely  drinkable? 
What  has  already  been  advanced  upon  the  condition  of  the 
up|)er  Thames  in  respect  of  navigation  strongly  tends  to  a 
negative  reply,  and  this  will  be  confirmed  by  a  little  more 
detail  of  what  has  been  lately  ascertained.  Although  the 
upper  Thames  is  not  so  disgracefully  foul  as  some  of  our  other 
principal  rivers,  yet  as  compared  w'ith  any  standard  of  pure 
drinking-w'atcr  it  cannot  be  commended.  A  vast  and  increas¬ 
ing  quantity  of  sewage  falls  into  it  from  the  towns  adjacent  to 
it.  It  is  known  that  there  are  fifty -six  towns  within  the  basm 
of  the  Thames  above  the  Chelsea  and  other  west-end  metro¬ 
politan  waterworks’  pumping  stations  at  Hampton.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  more  these  towns  improve  in  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  the  more  sewage  do  they  discharge  into  the  Thames. 
The  river  becomes  more  impure  in  proportion  as  these  towns 
become  less  impure.  Reading  and  Oxford  may  be  rendered  all 
that  sanitarians  could  desire,  but  then  the  Thames  must  bear 
the  whole  obnoxious  burden  which  the  zealous  townsmen  have 
dislodged  and  cast  upon  it. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  partial  evil  which 
may  sj>ring  from  even  our  most  laudable  ameliorations. 
Gigantic  efforts  have  been  recently  carried  forward  to  relieve 
the  Thames  of  the  huge  ])ollutions  of  the  Metropolis,  and  now 
that  the  Main  Drainage  works  are  ap})roaching  completion,  and 
that  the  great  river  is  about  to  be  purified  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
four-and-a-half  millions  of  money ;  now  that  our  citizens  are 
boasting  of  its  approaching  purity,  and  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  inaugurated  the  undertaking  by 
publicly  opening  the  Main  Drainage  works  in  the  presence 
of  a  brilliant  assembly;  at  this  very  time  we  are  beginning 
to  see  that  only  half  our  work  is  in  hand,  and  that  the  fifty-six 
towns  ujK)n  the  u[)|)er  Thames  are  to  some  extent  rendering 
nugatory  the  great  undertaking  below  them.  They  are  send¬ 
ing  their  sewage  into  the  river  above  its  tidal  influence,  and 
fouling  at  one  end  while  the  Board  of  Works  are  purifying  at 
the  other.  Evermore  polluting  this  stream,  and  draining  more 
or  less  directly  their  dejections  into  it,  are  about  1,000,000  of 
unheeding  |)eople,  of  whom  600,000  or  700,000  are  congregated 
in  large  towns  and  villages.  The  population  of  these  may  in¬ 
crease  in  time,  so  too  will  their  sewage,  and  so  in  like  manner 
the  |X)llution  of  our  great  drinking-fountain. 

Xo  doubt  the  higher  the  water  companies  go  up  the  Thames 
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for  their  supply,  the  freer  from  artificial  contamination  will  the 
water  be ;  but  this  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  Particulari¬ 
sing  the  several  water  companies  and  the  precise  locality  of 
their  supplies  as  taken  from  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  in 
1854,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  said: — 

‘  Of  all  these  waters  it  may  be  generally  premisecl  that  they  were 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  a  deposit  on  standing,  consisting 
principally  of  vegetable  organisms  mixed  with  abundance  of  animal 
life,  when  examined  with  microscopical  assistance.  By  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  waters,  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  obtained  that 
living  growths  exist  in  the  waters  supplied  to  the  Metropolis  in  tlie, 
interval  between  the  filter  and  the  consumer,  and,  therefore,  beyond 
the  influence  of  engineering  talent  to  check  or  stay  by  the  present 
arrangements.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  water  of 
the  Thames,  even  when  purified  as  we  may  expect  by  the  most 
delicate  and  refined  adaptations  of  modern  mechanism,  still  retain 
in  their  chemical  constitution,  a  condition  which  renders  them  fer¬ 
tile  creative  sources  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.’ 

When  these  words  were  written  the  companies  had  taken 
water  helow'  Thames  Ditton,  hut  were  anticipating  limitations 
to  send  them  all  above  that  place.  Referring  to  this.  Dr. 
Thomson  adds : — ‘  Even  water  derived  from  the  Thames  at  the 
‘  point  from  which  the  Avater  of  that  river  is  soon  to  be  entirely 
*  taken  for  the  supply  of  London,  contains  matters  Avhich  sIioav 
‘  that  it  is  subject  to  contamination  by  most  objectionable  im- 
‘  purities.  The  water  distributed  to  the  ^Ietro|X)lis,  when  com- 
‘  pared  Avith  that  of  many  other  toAvns,  stands  Ioav  in  the  scale 
‘  of  purity  and  AA'holesomeness.’  * 


*On  consulting  a  table  exhibiting  the  degrees  of  impurity  in 
waters  used  for  the  supply  of  various  toAvns,  Ave  observe  that,  starting 
from  distilled  Avater  at  zero,  the  Avater  of  Loch  Katrine  had  2  degrees 
of  impurity,  that  of  the  Tay  at  Perth  5'5  degrees,  that  of  the  Clyde 
9’57,  that  of  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle  11'16,  and  that  of  the  Thames 
at  Thames  Ditton  15’52  degrees,  Avhen  examined  in  1854.  These 
figures  represent  the  total  impurity,  and  this  has  been  represented 
in  a  table  by  Mr.  Bateman,  showing  the  analysis  of  the  waters 
as  supplied  to  the  Metropolis  by  the  water  companies  in  1S56,  1862, 
1863  and  1865 ;  from  Avhich  Ave  learn  that  the  highest  total  impurity 
was  rather  more  than  tAventy-tAvo  grains  per  gallon,  and  the  lowest 
rather  more  than  sixteen  grains  per  gallon,  a  general  decrease  taking 
place  ill  the  later  years.  Of  this  total  the  included  organic  impurity 
Avas  from  two  grains  to  one  grain  per  gallon,  some  of  tlic  companies 
being  in  1863  considerably  beloAv  the  one  grain.  One  advantage  of  a 
long-continued  drought  is  that  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  Avater, 
Avliile  rain  brings  an  opposite  result.  In  the  analysis  of  the  London 
Avater  fur  February  last  we  see  that  the  amount  of  organic  and  other 
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The  most  im|x>rtant  and  the  most  noxious  impurity  in  water 
is  that  arising  from  organic  matter — which  may  exist  in  several 
forms  or  states — either  as  dead  or  living  matter,  as  vegetable 
or  animal,  solid  or  fluid.  Xo  constituents  enter  into  the 
composition  of  chemically  j)ure  water  out  of  which  living 
organic  productions  can  be  developed,  oj*  sustained  if  developed. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  these  is  evidence  of  contamination 
with  nitrogenous  matter — nitrogen  being  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  organic  and  especially  of  animal  bodies — and, 
as  a  consequence,  evidence  of  impurity.  Since,  likemse,  the 
majority  of  organic  ])roductions  are  nourished  by  imbibition, 
their  existence  in  water  implies  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
in  a  fluid  state,  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  and  of  sustaining 
their  systems.  Animalcules  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  positive 
impurity,  because  they  contain  a  much  larger  projKjrtion  of 
nitrogenized  material  than  vegetables.  As  water  consists  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  chemically  combined  in  a  definite  pro- 
jKjrtlon,  whatever  matters  besides  these  two  elements  are  con¬ 
tained  in  it  are  really  extraneous  to  it,  and  may  be  injurious  in 
pro|X)rtion  to  their  amount  and  character.  It  becomes  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  ascertain  the  total  impurities  of  water 
but  especially  the  amount  of  organic  impurity,  that  being  the 
most  perilous  and  j)erniclous  to  the  human  frame  by  imbibition. 

Dr.  Hassall  affirmed  in  evidence  on  the  Cheltenham  Water 
Bill,  that  waters  contaminated  with  sewage  were  totally  unfit 
for  human  drinking,  and  further  remarked, — 

‘  I  entertain,  also,  the  opinion  that  river  waters  in  general  are 
very  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  for  this  reason,  first,  rivers 
are  required  as  the  common  sewers  of  the  places  through  which 
they  pass,  and  are  exposed  to  a  great  variety  of  sources  of  contami¬ 
nation.  There  is  another  reason — river  water  contains  organic 
matter  ;  and  as  to  one  sample  of  the  water  sent  to  me,  I  am  satisfied 
I  should  not  be  exaggerating  if  I  were  to  say  this,  that  two  gallons 
of  water  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  organic  matters  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  writing  of  an  octavo  volume ;  one  of  these  is  in  the 
form  of  a  worm,  and  I  think  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  any  such 
w’orm  iu  water  alone  ought  to  condemn  its  use  for  drinking  purposes. 
I  had  two  samples  of  filtered  Severn  water,  and  both  of  those  con¬ 
tained  many  organic  productions,  and  contained  a  good  many  of 
these  worms  that  I  have  spoken  of.’ 

volatile  matter  had  increased  and  was  in  two  instances  as  high  as 
20  and  2'o9.  This  technical  tabulation  may  be  thus  explained : — 
Taking  100,000  pounds  of  Chelsea  water  in  February,  they  contained 
31'14  pounds  of  solid  matter,  from  which  two  pounds  of  organic  and 
other  volatile  matter  were  driven  off  by  the  process  of  incineration. 
Twenty-one  pounds  were  carbonate  of  lime,  or  its  equivalent. 
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Three  other  samples  of  filtered  Severn  water  from  the  main 
at  Worcester  had  been  in  like  manner  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
and  pronounced  as  certainly  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

An  instructive  series  of  observations  on  the  pollution  of 
rivers  by  the  sewage  of  towns  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  Macadam*,  with  special  reference  to  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  water  of  Leith  by  the  sewage  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  such  sewage  coming  from  about  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  object  was  to  discover  if  any,  and  what, 
diminution  of  oxygen  followed  the  influx  of  the  sewage.  All 
healthy  waters  contain  an  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  therein 
equal  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  entire  volume  of  gases  held  in 
solution.  This  is  true  of  spring-water  supplied,  to  Edinburgh, 
and  also  true  of  the  sources  of  the  water  of  Leith.  Such  oxygen 
dissolved  in  pure  ordinary  waters  assists  in  the  decomposition 
of  any  organic  matter  which  may  pass  into  them,  and  is  a 
natural  purifier.  Now,  when  the  sewage  of  the  hundred 
thousand  people  had  mingled  with  the  water  of  Leith,  the 
observer  found  that  the  oxygen  in  the  main  stream,  instead  of 
approaching  to  29  |)er  cent,  of  the  volume  of  gases,  had  fallen 
to  10’20,  and  even  as  low  as  4*10  per  cent. ;  that  is,  in  one  place 
it  was  about  one-third  only  of  its  full  normal  amount,  and  in 
another  place  only  a  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  same. 
Here  then  were  waters  so  befouled  by  sewage  as  to  be  thoroughly 
corrupted. 

Although  there  is  much  delicacy  in  chemically  analysing 
and  precisely  determining  the  amount  of  organic  impurity  in 
different  waters,  fortunately  the  microscope  presents  us  with  a 
certain  method  of  ascertaimng,  and  also  of  representing  visibly 
to  others,  the  prevalence  and  the  character  of  aqueous 
organisms.  This  Dr.  Hassall  effectively  did  in  his  inquiries 
and  in  his  Keport  in  1854,  with  relation  to  ^letropolitan 
drinking  waters.  He  obtained  samples  of  water  from  the 
cisterns  of  houses  in  which  one  or  more  deaths  from  cholera 
bad  occurred ;  the  samples  being  in  many  cases  procured 
from  localities  in  which  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  and 
from  districts  most  severely  assailed  by  the  epidemic.  These 
specimens  included  the  waters  of  several  different  com¬ 
panies  ;  some  coming  from  the  sources  of  supply,  some  from 
service-pipes,  and  some  from  wells  and  pumps  at  the  time  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  cholera  was  prevalent ;  some 
were  procured  from  deei)er  springs  in  and  near  London,  in 
order  to  serve  as  standards  of  comparison.  A  few  samples, 

*  Report  of  British  Association,  1864. 
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finally,  were  taken  from  tanks,  water-butts,  and  cisterns,  with 
a  view  of  showing  the  effect  of  those  receptacles  on  the  state 
of  the  water  stored  therein.  Numerous  illustrations  make 
manifest  the  result  of  these  examinations*,  and  so  well  performed 
do  they  appear  that  no  more  instructive  inciuiries  of  a  similar 
nature  can  be  desired.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  waters 
supplied  by  the  different  Metropolitan  water  companies,  both 
during  the  period  when  the  cholera  epidemic  prevailed  and 
subsequently,  ‘  were  very  far  from  possessing  the  requisite 
‘  purity  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  organic  mat- 
‘  ter  (which  is  the  worst  contamination  to  which  water  can  be 
‘  subjected)  contained  in  them.  Even  in  the  water  supplied 
‘  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  which  is  comparatively  the  purest 
‘  of  the  Avhole,  organic  ])roductions,  dead  and  living,  animal  and 
‘  vegetable,  are  found  in  not  inconsiderable  numbers ;  and  this 
‘  water  furnishes  the  type  of  that  with  which,  in  1855,  the 
‘  greater  part  of  London  and  its  vicinity  will  be  8U])plied  in 
‘  accordance  with  the  recent  Act  by  which  the  water  supply  of 
‘  the  Metrojjolis  was  regulated.  The  Metrojjolis  then,  sdter 
‘  that  year,  will  still  continue  to  be  sujqdied  with  river  waters 
‘  containing  various  kinds  of  organic  matter,  including  numer- 
‘  ous  living  productions.’  The  observer  further  remarks,  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Metro|)olis 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is  but  little  probable  that  it 
will  be  so  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  above  referved  to. 
Referring  to  the  entire  samples  of  water  taken  from  the  Thames, 
the  New  River,  and  the  Lea,  Dr.  Hassall  repeats, — 

‘  Organic  matter,  both  dead  and  living,  animal  and  vegetable,  was 
present  in  very  considerable  amount.  Living  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  were  present  in  great  numbers,  and  these  not  merely  in 
deposit,  but  in  nearly  every  drop  of  each  of  the  wtiters  after  they 
had  stood  the  usual  time,  and  after  all  but  the  lightest  solid  matter 
and  the  more  active  living  infusoria  had  subsided.  Nearly  all,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  living  productions  noticed,  infusoria,  diato- 
macea:,  and  diomedete,  belonged  to  genera  and  species  which  have 
been  long  known,  and  which  have  been  described  in  systematic  works 
for  years ;  moreover,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  present  in  im¬ 
pure  Walters  at  nearly  all  times  and  seasons.’ 


While  guarding  himself  by  stating  ‘  that  in  none  of  the 
‘  waters  was  anything  -observed  which  could  be  supjiosed  to 
‘  exert  any  sjit-cific  effect  in  the  pnxluction  of  cholera,’  Dr. 
Hassall  proceeds  to  remark, — 


*  General  Board  of  Health,  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Scientific  Inquiries  in  Relation  to  the  Cholera  Epidemic 
of  1854. 
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*  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  present  in  the  water 
of  the  Thames  near  London  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  simple 
manner: — If  a  little  of  the  sediment,  after  being  well  dried,  be  held 
up  for  a  minute  or  two  over  the  flame  of  a  candle  it  will  emit  an 
odour  which  is  most  disagreeable  and  disgusting,  arising  from  the 
evolution  of  gases  from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter.’ 

These  quotations  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  dangerous 
impurity  of  Thames  water  near  the  ^letropolis.  The  citations 
preceding  these  will  also  show  that,  although  we  escape  some 
pollution  by  ascending  the  river,  we  by  no  means  escape  it 
all.  While  the  lower  Thames  is  decidedly  undrinkable,  the 
upper  Thames  is  at  least  questionable.  Receiving  the  sewage 
of  so  many  towns,  and  the  refuse  of  so  many  mills,  were  its 
waters  subjected  to  an  equally  rigorous  chemical  and  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  by  equally  competent  observers,  it  ap¬ 
pears  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  content  to 
drink  them.  True,  out  of  the  total  quantity  delivered  each 
individual  may  drink  but  little,  yet  that  little,  like  small  doses 
d  poison  often  repeated,  may  work  considerable  though  un¬ 
suspected  evil.* 

Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  is  a  daily  increasing 
evil  while  the  river-side  populations  exercise  a  right  of  dis¬ 
charging  their  sewage  into  the  Thames.  As  before  hinted 
with  reference  to  Reading  and  Oxford,  the  advantage  gained 
bv  these  towns  in  making  a  sewerage  outfall  into  the  river  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  to  the  still  larger  public  below^ 
them.  The  change  is  merely  from  an  unwholesome  house  to 
a  polluted  water  service,  and  that  which  would  have  been 
pcMSon  to  inhale  returns  as  poison  to  drink.  This  is  an  exchange 
which  at  present  affects  considerable  populations.  The  stress 
and  stimulus  of  modern  sanitary  reform  has  been  towards 
house  drainage  at  the  cost  of  river  pollution.  The  latter  has 
been  the  last  mischief  to  excite  attention ;  and  unless  a  strin¬ 
gent  remedy  be  devised,  just  as  town  drainage  extends,  the 
vurioiis  populations  dwelling  by  the  sides  of  the  receiving 
rivers  will  obtain  continually  deteriorated  water.  The  only 
apparent  remedy  is  the  systematic  employment  of  diverted 
sewage  in  agriculture. 

There  is  now  no  occasion  to  rej)eat  further  details  of  the 
Investigations  made  by  the  now  defunct  General  Board  of 
Health  when  in  full  activity,  or  of  the  Rejwrt  of  its  Committee 
for  Scientific  Puqmses  during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  London 

*  In  January  last  (and  we  believe  at  other  times)  the  waters  of 
the  Chelsea,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  New  River,  and  East  London 
Companies,  were  turbid  when  drawn  from  the  Companies’  mains. 
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in  1853-4,  but  the  results  of  all  these  investigations  firmly  esta¬ 
blished  both  the  impurity  of  our  water  supply  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  its  purity.  One  passage  of  the  Rejwrt  will  support 
this  opinion : — 

‘  The  admixture  of  decomposing  organic  matter  in  the  water 
supply  of  the  Metropolis  being  attested  equally  by  chemical  analysis 
and  by  the  microscopical  evidence  just  adduced,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  this  contamination  as  one  that  may  have  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  spread  of  cholera  among  the  population.  The 
general  history  of  this  disease  establishes  its  decided  preference  for 
localities  that  are  foetid  with  organic  impurity;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  either  any  specific  chemical  changes  arising  in  the  air 
of  a  district,  or  any  morbid  action  excitable  by  it  in  the  living  body, 
such  changes  or  such  action  being  due  to  its  contamination  by 
dead  organic  admixture,  without  recognising  that  the  water  of  the 
district  likewise — great  solvent  of  air  as  it  is — must,  if  similarly 
polluted,  be  liable  to  undergo  the  same  alteration,  and  to  originate 
the  same  eflects,  as  the  atmosphere  around  it.  The  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  does  not  justify  dogmatic  assertions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing,  in  respect  not  only 
of  cholera,  but  of  many  kindred  diseases,  that  the  means  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  morbid  infection  stand  in  intimate  relation  to  decaying  animal 
products  within  and  without  the  body  ;  and  the  slightest  taint  of 
organic  decomposition  within  the  drinking  water  of  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  therefore  constitutes  a  danger  which  we  cannot  but  regard 
with  as  much  alarm  as  disgust.’ 

No  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  vdews  could  be  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  that  which  was  derived  from  the  facts  relating  to 
the  visitation  of  cholera  in  London  in  1853-4,  when  [it  was 
clearly  ascertained  that  a  very  large  population  drinking  foul 
water  suffered  from  the  epidemic  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  a  similar  population  drinking  cleaner  water.  The 
facts  deserve  to  be  cited  in  brief.  The  Lambeth  Company 
pumped  from  a  higher  part  of  the  river,  but  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Company'  from  the  low’er  part.  The  former 
company  furnished  water  as  good  as  any  at  that  time  dis¬ 
tributed  in  London ;  the  other  company  provided  what  Mr. 
Simon  termed  ‘  perhaps  the  filthiest  stuff  ever  drunk  by  a 
‘  civilised  community.’  It  was  found  to  be  not  only  ‘  brackish 
‘  with  the  influence  of  each  tide,  but  also  contaminated  with 
‘  the  outcomings  of  the  Metropolis,  swarming  with  infusorial 
‘  life  and  containing  unmistakable  molecules  of  excrement.’  In 
24,854  houses  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  comprising 
a  population  of  about  166,906  persons,  there  occurred  611 
deaths  from  cholera,  being  at  the  rate  of  37  to  every  10,000 
living  j)er8ons.  But  in  the  39,726  houses  supplied  by  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  comprising  a  population 
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of  about  268,171  persons,  3,476  deaths  took  place,  being  at 
the  rate  of  130  to  every  10,000  living.  In  effect,  then,  the 
drinkers  of  foul  water  suffered  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
mortality  as  the  drinkers  of  suj)erior  water. 

This  conclusion  was  carefully  arrived  at,  and  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumstance  excited  much  attention  at  the  time.  A  curious  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  deduction  was  derived  from 
a  contrast  of  the  same  two  companies  at  a  previous  date,  1848-9, 
when  the  epidemic  prevailed  in  the  same  districts.  At  that 
time  the  condition  of  these  companies  was  reversed,  for  then 
the  Lambeth  Company  w'as  furnishing  even  a  worse  water 
than  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company. 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  the  death-registers  showed 
that  while  in  1853-4,  the  Lambeth  jiopulation  did  not  suffer  one 
third  as  much  as  its  neighbours  who  drank  the  most  polluted 
water,  it  likewise  did  not  then  suffer  one  third  as  much  as  it 
did  at  the  time  of  its  unreformed  water  supply.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  pumped  in 
1853-4  even  a  worse  w'ater  than  it  pumped  in  1848-9 — worse 
because  the  larger  po])ulation  and  more  extended  drainage  had 
conveyed  to  it  a  denser  sewage,  and  imparted  a  more  injurious 
character.  Therefore,  as  a  consequence,  the  houses  supplied  by 
this  latter  company  suffered  about  a  10  per  cent,  higher  mor¬ 
tality  in  1853-4  than  in  1848-9.  Reporting  upon  this  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  Simon  remarks : — 

‘  Scarcely  under  any  circumstances  are  the  physiological  sciences 
capable  of  greater  certainty  than  that  which  seems  to  be  here  justi¬ 
fied.  An  experiment  at  w'hich  mankind  would  have  shuddered  if 
its  full  meaning  could  have  been  prefigured  to  them,  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  two  epidemics  of  cholera  on  500,000  human  beings. 
One  half  of  this  multitude  was  doomed  in  both  epidemics  to 
drink  the  same  fecalised  water,  and  on  both  occasions  to  illustrate 
its  fatal  effects ;  while  another  section,  freed  in  the  second  epidemic 
from  that  influence  which  had  so  aggravated  the  first,  was  happily 
enabled’ to  evince,  by  a  double  contrast,  the  comparative  immunity 
which  a  cleanlier  beverage  would  give. 

‘By  this  experiment  it  is  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  of  the  3,476  tenants  of  the  Southwark,  and  Vauxhall  Company 
who  died  of  the  cholera  in  1853^  two-thirds  would  have  escaped 
if  their  water  supply  had  been  like  their  neighbours’ ;  and  that  of 
the  much  larger  number,  tenants  of  both  companies,  who  died  in 
1848-9,  also  two-thirds  would  have  escaped  if  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act  of  1852  had  been  enacted  a  few  years  earlier.’  * 


*  Report  on  the  late  Two  Cholera  Epidemics  of  London,  as 
tfected  by  the  Consumption  of  Impure  Water,  &c.  1856.  Dr.  Farr, 
likewise,  in  his  Report  on  Cholera,  1848-9,  testifies  to  the  same  truth. 
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Touching  the  impurity  of  our  great  Metropolitan  river,  we 
must  record,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  our  belief,  that  as 
compared  with  some  other  main  British  navigable  rivers,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  worst.  Certainly,  in  its  upper  |X)rtion  it  is 
almost  purity  itself,  when  ctmtrasted  with  the  befouled  and 
sluggish  rivers  in  some  English  counties.  There  are  rivers 
near  which  immense  factories  have  been  planted,  and  from 
these  come  forth  all  imaginable  refuse — all  that  is  abominable 
goes  directly  into  the  water,  and  the  more  frequent  the  fac¬ 
tories  the  fouler  the  rivers.  Poisonous  rejections,  deadly 
chemicals,  cinders,  ashes,  dust  and  dirt  of  all  kinds,  contaminate 
and  discolour  the  adjacent  streams.  To  dream  of  drinking 
from  such  -waters  is  absurd ;  yet  in  some  cases  they  are  drawn 
u|K)n  for  water  supply — with  what  danger  may  be  inferred  from 
■>vhat  we  have  already  said. 

Respecting  one  of  our  largest  and  finest  rivers,  the  Severn, 
vfe  fortunately  had  an  opportunity  of  gathering  information  by 
the  evidence  offered  in  committee  on  the  Cheltenham  Water 
Works  Bill  last  year.  The  portions  of  this  e^•^dence  relating  to 
the  impurity  of  the  Severn  are  so  directly  in  jwint,  that  -we  shall 
advert  to  them,  in  confirmation  of  the  views  already  expressed. 
The  Severn  in  its  course  receives  the  drainage  of  Xewto^vn, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  of  WelslqKiol,  Shrewsbury,  Iron  Bridge, 
Bridgemnth,  Bewdley,  Kidderminster,  indirectly  through  the 
Staffordshire  and  ^Vorcestershire  Canal,  Stourport,  Worcester, 
and  Upton.  What  must  be  its  impurity  after  receiving  the 
drainage  of  all  these  towns  ?  It  is  in  fact  the  main  arterial 
sewer  for  the  whole  district  of  its  watershed  and  its  tributaries 
above  Tewkesbury.  The  extent  of  this  district  is  estimated 
as  nearly  approaching  6,000  square  miles,  -while  the  jiopu- 
lation  within  it  is  estimated  as  about  950,000  j)ersons.  Here, 
then,  is  a  great  river  into  Avhich  eight  tributaries  enter  above 
Tewkesbury,  each  of  these  eight  having  six  or  seven  emptying 
themselves  into  it,  and  the  w^hole  jwuring  themselves  unitedly 
into  a  vast  main  arterial  district  sewer  for  nearly  a  million  of 
|>eople  dwelling  all  around  this  system  of  rivers.  Is  it  jiossible 
that  any  great  to-wns  can  drink  from  this  river  ? 

Let  us  listen  to  a  witness  who,  from  a  professional  connexion 
•with  it,  has  known  the  river  for  thirty-eight  years.  ^Vhat  said 

Arrnnging  the  group  of  districts  in  London  in  the  order  of  mortality, 
he  found  that  the  mortality  from  cliolera  was  lowest  in  districts 
which  had  their  water  chiefly  from  the  Thames  so  high  in  its 
course  as  Hammersmith  and  Kew,  while  it  was  greatest  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  which  derived  it  from  the  Thames  so  low  down  as  Battersea 
and  Hungerford  Bridge. 
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Mr.  Leader  Williams  in  ^larch  I860  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Cheltenham  Water  Works  Bill? 
Kcferring  to  its  diminished  state  during  the  summer  months, 
he  observed: — 

*  'ITie  water  is  more  free,  of  coarse,  from  matters  in  suspension,  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  in  suspension  is  brought  down  by  the  freshes,  but 
it  becomes  very  much  more  impure  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  the  sewage  discharged  into  it  not  being  carried  away.  The  sew¬ 
age  is  retained  in  the  pounds.  The  fact  is  that  these  pounds  become 
very  much  charged  with  sewage  matter.  I  could  speak  as  to  the 
four  months  from  May  to  September,  that  the  sewage  discharged 
into  the  Severn  immediately  below'  my  garden  (and  therefore  I  have 
every  opportunity  of  judging  of  it)  made  the  whole  surface  of  the 
river  there  so  impure  tliat  in  the  warm  weather  the  gases  were 
being  discharged  from  the  surface  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  way 
most  serious.  Last  autumn  the  heavy  fresh  which  came  down  after 
tbe  four  months  of  drought  disturbed  the  sewage  that  had  been 
brought  down  during  these  four  months  into  these  quiescent  ponds, 
to  such  an  extent  that  one-half  of  the  stream  of  the  river  for  600 
yards  below  the  ventfall  of  the  sewer  before  my  garden  was  as 
black  as  this  table,  and  the  other  half  w'as  pretty  much  the  colour 
of  the  oak,  being  highly  charged  with  the  matter  in  suspension 
brought  down  from  above.  There  was  a  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  very  remarkable.  In  the 
summer  time  the  smelt  is  very  offensive ;  it  may  be  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from  any  earthy  matter,  but  if  it  is 
left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  hot  weather  it  gives  off  an  odour 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  animal  impurity  in  a  way  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about.  During  the  hot  weather  of  the  summer 
months  last  year,  it  was  throughout  tbe  whole  width  of  the  channel 
boiling  up  and  discharging  gases  upon  the  surface,  as  I  have  seen 
upon  the  Thames.’ 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  asked,  ‘  In  your  opinion  is  that 
‘  water  safe  for  persons  to  drink  in  the  summer  time :  ’  he  re¬ 
plied,  *  No ;  certainly  not.’  In  answer  to  other  questions,  he 
stated  that  he  thought  the  water  at  Worcester  not  fit  for  do¬ 
mestic  purjx)se8,  and  that  he  believed  it  to  be  ‘  very  slovenly 
‘engineering  to  take  water  from  a  navigable  river  for  the  sup- 
‘  ply  of  a  large  population,  when  there  are  any  other  sources  to 
‘be  obtained.  But  the  people  of  Worcester  were  so  badly  off 
‘  for  water  that  even  the  Severn  water  is  a  boon,  though  it  is 
‘  80  bad  that  the  people  cannot  drink  it.’ 

Returning  to  the  Metropolis,  and  having  demonstrated  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Thames  to  afford  sufficient  and  sufficiently 
pure  water  for  the  increasing  consumption  of*  the  great  city, 
we  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  other  sources  of  supply. 
Most  educated  men  know  that  London  is  situated  u^ion  a  vast 
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mass  of  tertiary  strata  disjx)secl  in  the  fonii  of  a  basin,  and  that 
these  strata  are  successively — 1,  the  Bagshot  sands;  2,  the 
London  clay — an  immense  argillaceous  accumulation  of  ancient 
marine  mud,  now  forming  that  tenacious  bluish-black  clay 
through  which  Highgate  Archway  road  was  cut,  and  the  new 
Metrojwlitan  Railway  is  channelled  and  tunnelled;  3,  the 
Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  and  the  Thanet  sands.  Underneath 
these  last  comes  the  great  chalk  formation,  and  then  succes¬ 
sively  the  upper  greensand,  a  dense  blue  clay,  termed  ‘  gaidt,’ 
and  the  lower  greensand.  The  formations  from  the  chalk 
downwards  are  secondary,  and  the  formations  above  the  chalk 
are  tertiary  deposits.  If,  within  definetl  areas,  we  could  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  water  these  several  strata  hold,  and  are  likely 
to  yield,  w'e  should  at  once  dispose  of  some  im]K)rtant  questions 
arising  out  of  our  geological  position  in  relation  to  our  present 
subject.  At  best,  however,  we  can  but  form  a  few  guesses, 
nor  can  we  offer  anything  more  than  conjectures  of  the  vaguest 
kind  respecting  what  is  concealed  by  thousands  of  feet  of  clay 
and  sand  or  rock.* 

Some  years  since,  in  1850,  the  General  Board  of  Health 
entertained  and  supjmrted  the  opinion,  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  for  the  Metropolis — namely,  40,000,000  (it  should  have 
been  44,000,000)  gallons  per  diem — could  be  obtained  from 
gathering  grounds  of  sand  at  Bagshot,  Famham,  Leith  Hill, 
&c.,  and  from  certain  tributaries  to  the  river  AVey.  The  reports 
were  minute  and  circumstantial,  and  the  scheme  was  advocated 
Anth  great  zeal  and  some  show  of  knowledge.  With  the  gau- 
gings  of  the  springs  and  the  table  of  the  sectional  area  and 
estimated  daily  discharge  of  the  spring-water  streams  in  the 
Farnham  and  Hind  Head  districts  now  before  us,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  on  pajwr,  the  project  appeared  sound.  It  was 
examined  and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  .1.  F.  Bateman  in  1852, 
who  concluded  that,  together  with  additional  sources  of  supply, 
and  with  some  modifications,  there  might  be  delivered  to  London 
a  dally  supply  of  about  40,()()(),()0()  gallons  of  pure  soft  water 
under  three  degrees  of  hardness,  and  at  a  cost  of  about 
1 ,2()(),()()0/.  This  scheme,  however,  encountered  opjiosition 
and  some  ridicule,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  ivith 
reference  to  it  Mr.  Bateman  now  adds  in  his  present  ])amphlet: 

*  Whoever  may  desire  to  see  what  could  be  inferred  as  to  water 
supply  fifteen  years  ago  from  the  natural  position  of  the  Metropolis, 
should  consult  the  carefully  compiled  book  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  entitled 
‘  A  Geological  Inquiry  respecting  the  Water-bearing  Strata  of  the 
‘  Country  around  London,  with  reference  especially  to  the  Water 
‘  Supply  of  the  Metropolis.’ 
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‘  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  wuth  all  the  circumstances  and 
‘  difficulties  of  the  county,  which  a  residence  in  it  of  several 
‘  years  has  afforded,  has  convinced  me  that,  in  a  succession  of 
‘  such  dry  years  as  we  have  just  passed  through,  the  springs 
‘  would  be  less  than  was  at  that  time  anticipated,  and  I  would 
‘  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  which  was  then 
‘  advocated.’ 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  >vill  be  superfluous  to  discuss  the 
aqueous  resources  of  those  strata,  which,  on  the  whole,  can  but 
yield  moderate  quantities  of  water.  These  are  only  of  local 
consequence,  and  would  only  become  of  importance  if  there 
were  a  scarcity  of  water  in  general.  The  principal  water-bearing 
formation  we  need  further  refer  to  is  the  chalk,  which  occupies 
a  large  extent  of  country  surrounding  the  tertiary  basis  of 
London,  to  the  estimated  extent,  indeed,  of  3,794  square  miles. 
From  the  breadth  of  its  denuded  surface,  its  great  j)orosity  and 
absorbent  powers  (dry  chalk  will  absorb  water  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  bulk),  together  with  the  number  and  abundance  of 
its  springs,  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  favourite  source  of 
water  supply,  at  least  in  the  imaginations  of  engineers  and 
geologists. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft 
water  might  be  derived  from  w'ells  sunk  in  the  open  surface 
of  the  chalk,  and  by  other  means,  such  as  intercepting  a 
portion  of  the  large  amount  of  water  received  by  the  exjwsed 
surface  of  the  chalk  in  Kent,  as  it  passes  down  to  the  low'er 
beds  along  the  Thames.  By  local  search,  several  water  sources 
may  be  found  in  this  great  formation,  and  we  learn  that  from 
the  large  chalk-pits  at  Grays,  no  less  than  2,000,000  gallons 
of  good  Avater  have  regularly  flowed,  and  have  enabled  the  South 
Essex  Company  to  deliver  daily  upwards  of  161,000  gallons. 
Several  towns  situated  upon  chalk  get  their  water  from  it. 
Thus  Brighton  is  supplied  with  1,080,000  gallons  daily  from 
wells  sunk  in  it.  Croydon,  Surrey,  is  supplied  from  two  Avells 
sunk  into  the  upper  chalk,  and  water  has  been  raised  from  each 
well  at  the  rate  of  1,0(X),000  gallons  a  day.  In  truth,  the 
chalk  in  many  respects  fulfils  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  good 
water-bearing  stratum ;  but  there  are  no  grounds  fgr  supposing 
that  it  Avould  afford  enough  to  supply  the  entire  present,  much 
less  the  entire  future  London.  A  certain  quantity  of  water, 
be  that  quantity  Avhat  it  may,  can  be  pumped  up  from  the 
chalk  Avithout  sensible  diminution,  because  the  quantity  there¬ 
by  extracted  is  apparently  equalled  by  the  fresh  influx;  but 
when  once  that  amount  is  exceeded,  the  level  of  the  reservoir 
is  lowered.  AVhenever  the  level  is  not  loAvercd,  the  influx 
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exceeds  the  extraction.  Several  discussions  have  been  heldou 
the  well-supply  in  and  around  London,  during  which  it  has 
been  elicit^  that  a  serious  and  progressive  depression  of  the 
water-level  of  deep  springs  under  London  has  been  taking  effect 
for  a  period  of  many  years.  Unquestionable  facts  prove  this : 
— one  well,  for  example,  in  which  the  water  rose  to  within 
113  feet  of  the  surface  in  1831,  afforded  in  1849  water  only 
to  within  163  feet  6  inches  of  the  surface,  thus  showing  a  dcr 
pression  of  50  feet  6  inches.  The  greater  number  of  wells 
\-ield  less  and  less,  and  the  great  London  brewers  have  found 
their  wells  a  continual  source  of  trouble  to  them.  Several 
])rofessional  well-sinkers  admit  that  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  wells  of  London  and  its  vicinity  has  fallen  fully  20  feet. 
In  1822,  the  water  in  ten  of  the  principal  wells  in  London 
st(X)d  at  the  level  of  Trinity  high-water  mark ;  but  in  1848, 
the  wafer  did  not  rise  to  within  50  feet  of  that  level,  thus 
indicating  a  depression  of  more  than  2  feet  per  annum. 

A  moderate  study  of  the  geological  and  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions  which  affect  the  surface  of  the  subterranean  reservoir 
in  the  great  chalk  beds  beneath  us,  would  make  these  fluctua¬ 
tions  intelligible.  In  wells  sunk  to  the  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  the  water  would  rise  to  somewhere  about  the  level  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  river  Colne  at  Watford  to  moan  tide 
level  In  the  Thames  below  London,  in  seasons  of  a  full  rainfall 
But  this  level  is  rendered  variable  by  varying  rainfalls,  and  by 
irregular  draughts  upon  the  London  wells.  So  great  is  the 
variation  of  level  at  diderent  seasons  that  in  the  higher  districts 
it  has 'equalled 'fifty  vertical  feet.  The  nominal  line  of  levd, 
however,  may  be,  and  proljably  is,  permanently  depressed 
as  just  explained.  There  are,  in  adiUtion,  certain  periodic 
changes  corresponding  to  periodic  causes.  Daily  (HUnping 
during  the  entire  week  reduces  the  water  proportionately,  but 
the  rest  'during  Sunday  is  marked  by  an  increased  height  on 
iSIonday  morning ;  and  it  is  adirroed  that  similar  asoonts  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  holidays  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun^e. 
It  IS  curious  that  the  measurements  of  a  London  chalk-well 
should  indicate  the  labour  of  man,  lus  day  of  rest,  and  bis 
holidays.  I  .  .. 

A  considAahle  replenishment  of  the  hidden  reservoire  takes 
place  between  December  and  the  end  of  March,  and  during  these 
generally  rainy  months  the  water  accumulates  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  from  the  vent  below  Loudon,  and  sometimes  rises 
above  the  usual  height,  so  that  the  streams  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  higher  {)oint8  in  the  valleys.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  rain  that  enters  into  the 
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chalk,  but  we  fear  no  precise  result  can  be  given.  One  ob¬ 
server  stated  that  during  the  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  which 
rain  falls  less  copiously,  it  rarely  penetrated  three  feet  into  the 
ground,  but  that  from  November  to  February  it  passed  dorni 
into  the  chalk  to  various  considerable  depths,  and  therefore 
jirobably  reached  the  interior  reservoir  of  the  chalk  formation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Avith  an  average  rainfall  of  30  inches 
per  annum  near  London,  10  inches  would  flow  into  the  Thames, 
another  10  would  be  evaj)orated  or  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and 
the  remaining  10  Avould  find  its  Avay  into  the  deep  springs. 
But  there  is  hardly  sufficient  allowance  for  evaixjration  in  this 
estimate.  In  certain  jAcriods  and  places  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall,  attended  with  little  percolation,  and  in  such  cases  the 
eraporation  and  outflow  must  be  nearly  equal  to  the  rdinfall. 
With  a  rainfall  of  only  20  inches,  wliich  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  issue  of  dry  seasons  in  and  around  London,  hoAv 
much  rain  Avould  enter  the  chalk  ?  In  very  dry  years  it  has 
been  thought  that  we  cannot  calculate  on  an  absorption  of 
more  than  4  inches  on  the  surface  of  our  chalk ;  and  in 
estimating  Avater  supply  Ave  should  ahvays  proceed  upon  the 
minimum — not,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  upon  an  average 
— for  it  is  eAndent  that  in  extreme  droughts  Ave  can  only  rely 
upon  the  minimum. 

A  scheme  AA*as  projwsed  about  the  year  1847  to  supply  London 
with  Avater  on  the  system  of  Artesian  Avells.  These  are  usually 
bored  through  strata  which  are  impermeable  by  Avater  (such  as 
the  London  olay)  until  a  permeable  or  water-bearing  stratum 
is  reache<l,  Avhen  the  water  is  forced  upwards  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  due  to  the  superior  level  at  Avhich  the  water  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  outcrop  of  the  basin.  The  most  familiar  examples 
of  Artesian  wells  in  London  are  those  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
where  the  water  is  obtained  from  the  chalk,  and  also  from  some 
sand  springs.  The  project  alluded  to  was  to  supply  London 
Arith  about  140,000,000  gallons  of  Avater  per  diem,  by  sinking 
eighty  wells  on  the  north  side  and  forty  wells  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Metropolis.  Numerous  pamphlets  were  published 
in  supjKArt  of  this  scheme ;  but  it  Avas  not  adopted,  nor  could 
any  such  constant  supply  be  counted  upon  from  any  such 
number  of  wells,  for  the  reasons  already  advanced.  It  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  all  these  wells  Avould  be  simultaneously 
draAving  upon  the  same  reservoir  ;  that  if  the  line  of  saturation 
is  now  deficient,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  or  two  feet  a  year 
by  the  present  amount  of  pumping,  it  would  become  still  more 
and  more  rapidly  deficient  by  so  large  an  additional  extraction ; 
and  tliat  if  it  has  been  already  found  that  any  ncAv  Avell 
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nature,  proposes,  as  tlie  nearest  district  from  which  200,000,000 
gallons  per  day  .  of  unexceptionable  water  can  be  obtained,  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cader  Idris  and  Phjnlimmon 
in  North  Wales,  from  which  the  river  Severn  is  supplied — the 
very  river  whose  impurities  we  have  just  described. 

‘  Here,’  says  he,  ‘  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chains,  the  heights 
of  their  summits,  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  their  geographical 
position,  and  physical  peculiarities,  entitle  us  to  expect  a  very  large 
fall  of  rain.  A  summit  ridge  or  line  of  watershed  of  irregular 
height  and  direction,  extending  from  north  to  south,  is  crossed  and 
broken  by  several  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  extending  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  the  intervening  valleys  on  the  west  side 
of  their  irregular  summit  being  quite  open  to  the  westerly  winds. 
The  valleys  on  this  side,  walled  in  as  they  are  by  mountains  rising 
at  their  peaks  to  2,500  and  2,900  feet  in  height,  and  so  raising  their 
heads  above  the  general  level  of  the  rain  clouds,  form,  as  it  were,  so 
many  funnels,  up  which  the  clouds  are  driven  over  the  low  passes 
at  the  summit  line  of  watershed  into  the  valleys  on  the  east,  where, 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  they  discharge  the  bulk  of  their  watery 
contents.’ 

Assuming  45  inches  of  rainfall  as  the  annual  net  produce  of 
two  or  three  successive  dry  years  ujmn  this  drainage  ground, 
but  in  order  to  come  wdthin  the  limits  of  perfect  safety,  basing 
his  calculations  on  36  inches  only,  as  the  assuretl  annual 
rainfall,  the  engineer  determines  his  drainage  areas,  and  tabu¬ 
lates  them  with  their  produce  in  an  Appendix.  They  consist 
of  two  principal  districts,  one  of  66,000  acres  in  extent  is 
situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  range  of  mountains,  of  which 
Cader  Idris  and  Aran  Mowddy  are  the  highest  summits,  and 
form  the  drainage  ground  of  the  rivers  Banw  and  Vyrnwy, 
which  join  the  Severn  about  half  way  between  Welshpool  and 
Shrewsbury.  We  ourselves  know  from  a  ramble  along  its  banks 
how  clear  and  limpid  a  stream  the  Vyrnwy  is,  and  how'  free  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  pollution.  The  other  district  of  about 
an  equal  area  is  situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  Plynlim- 
mon,  and  forms  the  drainage  ground  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river  Severn  proper.  From  the  two  rivers  just  named, 
together  with  the  river  Severn  branch  of  the  scheme,  about 
222,223,665  gallons  of  water  per  diem  could  be  obtained  for 
120  days  of  a  year,  or  about  190,477,767  gallons  per  diem  for 
140  days  of  a  year.  By  a  system  of  vast  reservoirs,  form¬ 
ing  lakes  of  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  an  aqueous  reserve 
would  be  found  sufiicient  for  140  days’  supply,  in  case  of  long 
dry  weather.*  Amongst  the  reservoirs  on  the  Severn  would 


•  One-fourth  of  the  assumed  rainfall  has  already  been  deducted 
from  the  above  quantities  as  sufficient  to  afford  compensation  to  the 
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be  one  -which  by  an  embankment  75  feet  in  height,  might 
contain  2,230, 0(K),0()0  cubic  feet ;  this  single  reservoir  being 
(ionsiderably  greater  than  the  entire  available  water  in  Loch 
Katrine. 

Th^e  waters  might  be  readily  conveyetl  by  engineering 
science  to  X«ondon.  They  would  start  with  a  good  heading, 
the  discharge  pipes  of  the  lowest  reservoir  in  each  district 
being  placed  at  an  elevation  of  alxmt  450  feet  above  the  level 
of  Trinity  high-water  mark.  Mr.  Bateman  ])roposcs  to  bring 
them  by  8e|>arate  aqueducts,  respectively  of  19  miles  and  2H 
miles  in  length,  to  a  j>oint  of  junction  lying  north-east  of  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  whence  the  joint  volume  of  water  might 
be  brought  by  a  common  aqueduct  crossing  the  river  Severn 
close  to  Bridgnorth.  Then,  after  pursuing  its  level  way  through 
various  towns,  it  WT>uld  extend  to  the  high  land  near  Stanmore, 
where  capacious  servioe-reservoirs  must  be  constructed,  at  an 
elevation  of  at  least  250  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
From  the  reservoirs  the  -water  could  be  delivered  to  all  Lon¬ 
don  at  high  pressure,  and  upi)n  the  constant  supply  system— 
’that  advantage  I  which  so  many  persons  have  been  for  so  many 
years  loudly  demanding.  The  length  of  the  common  aquednet 
would  be  152  miles,  and  it  would  be  capable  of  carrying  the 
entire  220  million  .  gallons  per  diem.  The  total  distance  from 
the  lowest  reservmr  on  the  Vymwy  would  be  171  miles,  and  the 
total  ■  distance  from  the  reservoirs  on  the  Severn  173^  miles. 
Adding  the  length  of  }>iping  from  the  service-reservoirs  i  to 
London,  namely  about  10  miles,  the  entire  distance  would  be 
183  miles.'  There  -will be  no  engineering  difficulties,  the  works 
all  being  exceedingly  simple  in  their  construction.  Ko  em¬ 
bankment  of  a  reservoir  will  be  more  than  80  feet  in  height, 
and  they  will  be  placed  in  situations  -where  either  hard  imper¬ 
vious  clay  or  stdid  Silurian  rocks  afford  the  means  of  making 
perfectly  safe  and  water-tight  reservoirs. 

rivers  thus  affected.  This  is  a  fair  allowance  for  snch  useless  rivers. 
Generally  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  tlie  water  of  rivers 
is  largely  utilised,  about  one-tliird  of  the  rainfall  is  allowed  for 
water  compensationa  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  aboat 
20,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  in  addition  to  the  aomunts  specified, 
would  probably  flow  from  sundry  streams  into  the  reservoirs. 
Without  entering  minately  upon  the  question  of  the  rainfall,  we 
will  only  observe  that  it  is  not  too  high  when  compared  with  the 
average  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Lake  districts ;  and 
Captain  Mathew,  a  local  observer  for  six  months,  in  1865,  found  a 
rainfall  of  27’77  inches  at  Fostiniog,  in  North  Wales,  the  elevation 
being  only  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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The  total  cost  for  the  first  supply  of  130  million  gallons 
per  diem,  sufficient  for  the  commencement,  would  be  about 
8,600,0004  Mr.  Bateman  enters  rather  minutely  into  the 
items,  and  aims  to  justify  his  estimate  and  its  practicableness. 
In  this  we  shall  not  follow  him,  confidently  belie^^ng  that  if  on 
all  other  grounds  the  scheme  is  commendable,  and  capable  of 
being  satisfactorily  executed,  finance  would  not  be  a  final 
obstacle  to  its  adoption.  Some  suggestions  on  this  point  might 
be  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Bateman ;  but  it  is  sufficient  at 
present  to  notice  that  while  he  estimates  the  total  first  cost  at 
8,600,0004*  and  the  total  annual  expemBture  (composed  of 
interest  upon  the  above  sum  at  4  per  cent.,  cost  of  management 
and  working  expenses,  together  with  payment  of  dividends  to 
existing  companies,  &c.)  at  944,000/.,  he  also  calculates  upon 
a  total  annual  income,  to  rfieet  the  above  charges,  of  950,0004 f 
This  would  be  the  revenue  at  the  commencement,  but  every 
succeeding  year  would  bring  an  increase  of  the  area  of  taxa¬ 
tion  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  Metropolis,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  increase  of  revenue,  while  the  annual  ex¬ 
penses  would  remain  nearly  stationary  until  the  full  quantity' 
of  water  capable  of  being  brought  by  the  aquednct  might  be 
exhausted.  And  one  great  advantage  of  such  a  project  is  that 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  exhausting  the  sources,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  river,  for  coincident  with  enlarged  demands  would 
come  enlargement  of  supply  by  having  recourse  to  contiguous 
mountain  districts.  The  whole  district  referred  to  abounds  in 
good  drainage  areas,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  abolish  the 
existing  supply  of  the  New  Biver  Company,  which,  bemg  de¬ 
liverable  by  gravitation,  and  comparative^  pure,  might  be 

u  -ti"  I  •-  •  -  ■  II  •  -rtMi 

^  ^  ^  I'Oi 

*  Mr.  Bateman  observes  that  this  estimate  is  not  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  either  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  ,be  obtained,  or  the  aUlity  of 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  for  it,  than  has  been  expended  in  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  many  other  towns,  while  it  is  far  below 
the  cost  incurred  by  many  towns  which  could  be  mentioned. 

f  The  value  of  property  within  the  Metropolitan  district  has  of 
course  increased  concurrently  with  population.  The  total  annual 
value  in  1865  was  assessed  at  more  than  14,000,0004  If  Seven 
years  elapsed  before  the  completion  of  the  proposed  works,  by  that 
time  the  assessable  value  of  property  within  the  Metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  may  rise  to  18,000,0004  or  20,000,000/-  Assuming  the  value  of 
the  dwellings  at  that  period  to  be  only  12,000,0004,  Mr,  Bateman 
would  raise  by  a  compulsory  rate  of  ten  pence  in  the  pound,  for 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  an  income  of  500,0004  But  if  any 
such  scheme  be  adopted,  its  magnitude  and  importance  may  entitle 
it  to  Imperial  consideration. 
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regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  great  supply  from  the  Welsh 
mountains. 

While  in  engineering  aspects  the  supplying  of  the  entire 
MetrofK)Hs  by  gravitation  would  be  of  conspicuous  mechanical 
advantage,  for  domestic  considerations  an  abundance  of  soft 
water  would  be  a  universally  appreciated  benefit.  The  tt)tal 
hardness  of  the  water  of  the  river  Vyrnwy  at  a  selected  point  is 
1  ’8  degree  * ;  that  of  the  other  rivers  about  the  same  or  rather  less. 
True  there  is  even  less  hardness  in  the  Bala  Lake  and  in  Loch 
Katrine  water,  where  it  is  only  *8,  or  almost  absolutely  soft. 
But  w'hat  is  one  and  a  half  degree  as  compared  with  the  12, 13, 
and  14  or  more  degrees  of  total  hardness  in  the  waters  delivered 
by  the  London  companies  ?  In  .January  last  the  total  hardness 
was  still  greater,  and  varied  from  19*8  to  27.  Even  the  New 
River  water  then  had  27*4  degrees  of  hardness. 

Every  one  is  practically  aware  of  the  inconvenience  of  hard 
w’ater,  but  few  know  that  each  degree  of  hardness  destroys 
2^  ounces  of  soap  in  each  100  gallons  of  water  used  for 
washing.  Therefore  soft  water  is  commercially  of  more  value 
than  hard  water,  in  proj)ortion  to  the  worth  of  5  ounces  of  soap 
to  each  200  gallons  for  each  degree  of  hardness.  By  esti¬ 
mating  the  cost  of  the  total  soap  and  soda  employed  by  tke 
laundresses  of  London  in  one  year,  and  reducing  this  by  the 
sa>'ing  arising  from  the  reduction  of  each  degree  of  hardness 
in  the  water,  we  might  arrive  at  the  remarkable  economy  in 
washing  which  the  Metropolis  would  gain  by  having  really 
soft  Avater.  If,  as  was  once  estimated,  the  Avashing  bills  of  the 
Metro|K»lis  amount  to  upAA-ards  of  5,000,000/.  per  annum, 
taking  the  average  at  1*.  per  head  per  week,  then  a  very 
sensible  saving  Avould  folloAv  ujAon  the  exclusion  of  every  degree 
of  hardness  in  the  Av*ater  used.  It  is  supposed  that  the  saving 
in  soap  in  Glasgow  obtained  by  supplying  that  city  AA-ith 
the  excellent  Avater  of  Loch  Katrine  amounts  to  40,000/.  per 
annum.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  gift  to  tlie  city  of  one  million 
of  money,  a  greater  sum  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  ncAv  AA’orks. 
The  po})ulation  of  GlasgoAv  at  the  last  official  census  Avas  nearly 


•  This  is,  in  fact,  soft  watery  for  Avater  is  so  called  at  and  below 
six  degrees  of  liardness,  above  which  range  it  is  technically  hard. 
Hardness  in  Avater  really  implies  one  grain  of  carbonate  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  its  equivalent,  in  each  imperial  gallon.  This  equals  I  |>art 
in  70,000.  ‘  ToUil  hardness  ’  indicates  that  of  the  AA'ater  in  its 

natural  state.  Several  degrees  disappear  after  boiling  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time,  and  what  then  remains  is  called  ‘  permanent  hard¬ 
ness.’  In  Thames  water  after  one  hour’s  boiling,  the  permanent 
hardness  is  3  to  4  degrees. 


1 
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395,000  persons.  How  much  greater  would  be  the  saving  in 
a  population  of  3,000,000  I  Mr.  Bateman  computes  it  at  a 
minimum  of  400,000/. 

w  e  might  specify  some  conspicuous  benefits  resulting  from 
a  constant  as  w'ell  as  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the 
MetrojKilis.  One  is  the  revision  which  might  take  place  in 
the  sy'stem  and  adaptation  of  the  distribution.  It  is  known 
to  engineers  and  plumbers  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  water  delivered  by  city  water  companies  is  abso¬ 
lutely  wasted  without  advantage  to  any  person.  This  waste 
arises  partly  from  the  neglectful  habits  of  the  tenants  of  houses, 
and  partly  from  Imperfect  water-fittings.  An  experienced 
engineer  has  expressed  to  us  his  opinion  that  one  half  the 
water  in  London  is  wasted.  In  Glasgow  the  otficial  engineer 
reckons  that  j)robably  15  gallons  out  of  39  gallons  per  head  per 
diem  runs  to  waste.  In  Birmingham  a  visitation  from  house 
to  house  led  the  visitors  to  believe  that  a  considerable  and 
needless  Avaste  took  place,  that  it  eould  be  prevented,  and  that 
if  prevented  water  could  be  sufiplied  at  from  one-half  to  one-third 
its  present  cost.  Wherever  there  is  an  intermittent  supply'  and 
a  waste-pipe  there  should  be  some  punishment  for  gross  waste 
of  water  by  the  pipe.  A  water  meter  would  be  a  very  useful 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  water  delivered  under  pres¬ 
sure.  There  are  about  500  in  use  in  Glasgow,  and  the  re¬ 
venue  derived  from  the  sale  of  water  to  manufacturers  and 
others,  as  ascertained  by  these  meters,  is  15,000/.  per  annum. 
It  has  lately  risen  by  6,000/.  a  year,  and  is  still  increasing. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  constant  supply  in  cases  of  fire  is 
of  the  last  importance.  No  comj)any  in  London  now  gives  a 
constant  supply,  and  the  details  of  lack  of  water  at  the  cora- 
■encement  of  most  London  fires  are  only  what  we  should 
expect.  Some  of  the  fire-plugs  are  placed  upon  the  principal 
mains,  which  are  always  charged,  but  these  are  not  the  mains 
of  distribution,  and  may  be  distant  from  the  precise  site  of  a  fire, 
or  not  immediately  accessible.  Other  fire-plugs  are  placed 
upon  the  mains  of  distribution,  but  those  are  shut  off,  except¬ 
ing  for  about  the  s|)ace  of  one  hour  daily.  Practically  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fire  we  are  shut  up  in  our  houses  and  shut 
off  from  water.  In  the  dense  waterless  haunts  of  the  destitute, 
a  fire  is  a  devouring  foe.  Could  we  but  first  get  the  poor 
inhabitants  away,  it  would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  last  special  benefit  we  can  now  instance  would  be  the 
shutting  up  of  those  corrupted  and  corrupting  surface  wells 
which  are  the  abominations  and  receptacles  of  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  crowded  and  uncleanly  communities.  Thrice  and  ag£un 
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these,  and  the  pumps  about  them,  have  been  denounced  and 
condemnetl.  The  horrible  Broad  Street  pump  near  Golden 
Square  was  shoAvn  to  have  been  so  foul  as  to  have  caused 
death  to  the  drinkers  therefrom  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854. 
Dr.  Letheby,  a  few  years  since,  denounced  many  of  the  City 
pumps.  Unfortunately  the  worst  wells  in  London,  and  those 
which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  nitrates,  produced  by  the 
decom|>o8ition  of  organic  matter,  yield  the  brightest  and  the 
most  popular  waters ;  waters  that  sparkle  and  have  a  body  in 
them,  and  yet  decejrtively  carry’  disease  into  the  frame  of  the 
unsusj)ecting  drinker.* 

In  a  larger  treatment  of  this  subject  than  is  here  practicable, 
we  should  advert  at  length  to  the  already  realised  and  recog¬ 
nised  advantages  flowing  from  the  introduction  of  lake  water 
into  Glasgow,  and  pure  hill-drainage  water  into  other  town*, 
and  hence  we  should  deduce  the  desirableness  of  looking  to 
these  great  and  bountiful  natural  reservoirs  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  populations  of  our  great  seats  of  trade  and  manu¬ 
facture.  The  bringing  of  the  pleasant  and  pure  water  of  Loch 
Katrine  to  Glasgow  has  been  an  invaluable  achievement  for 
Glasgow,  and  as  it  was  effected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bateman,  he  is  entitled  to  respectful  attention  when  he 
propounds  a  far  grander  scheme  for  a  far  larger  ])opulation. 

The  engineering  works  involved  in  that  undertaking  were 
considerable,  thouj^i  not  difficult.  The  aqueduct  from  its 
commencement  at  Loch  Katrine  to  the  Mugdock  Reser^’oir  is 
close  upon  twenty-six  miles  long,  thirteen  of  which  were 
tunnell^.  Of  these  thirteen  miles,  for  nearly  four  there  are 
iron  pipings  across  valleys,  and  for  the  remaining  thirteen 
there  are  open  cuttings  and  bridges.  The  total  cost  of  the 
aqueduct  was  468,000/.,  or  an  average  of  18,000/.  per  mile. 
The  entire  work  cost  761,000/. ;  the  land  and  compensation, 
70,000/. ;  and  the  parliamentary  exj>enses,  engineering,  and 
sundries,  87,000/.,  making  together  a  total  of  918,000/. 

Such  was  the  cost  of  the  w’orks,  and  w’e  have  previously 
stated  the  delivery  of  water  by  means  of  them.  The  flnancial 
results  of  this  well-matured  enterprise  may  be  inferred  from  the 

*  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  Report  upon  the  Mortality  of  Cholera  in  Eng¬ 
land  1848-9,  remarks:  ‘  To  warn  any  class  of  men  against  the  use  of 
‘  unclean  excremental  waters,  even  filtered,  may  appear  useless.  But 
‘  it  is  now  known  that  it  enters  into  the  supply  of  some  of  the  prin- 

*  cipal  cities  of  Europe,  and  contaminates  the  eati  sucree  of  Paris  as 
‘  well  as  the  house  water  of  London.  The  disagreeable  revolting 

*  nature  of  this  truth  has  probably  been  a  cause  of  its  suppression, 

*  and  the  consequent  perpetuation  of  an  insufferable  nuisance.’ 
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following  brief  statement: — Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  two  Glasgow  water  companies  was  a  little  less 
Uian  25,000/.per  annum.  Now  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Water 
Commission  is  90,00OZ.  So  rapidly  have  the  {K>pulation  and 
manufactures  of  the  City  increased,  that  since  1856  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  been  able  to  e.\i>end  nearly  a  million  in  execu¬ 
ting  the  new  wateivworks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  large 
annuities  guaranteed  to  the  water  companies,  without  adding 
materially  to  the  amount  of  the  water-rate.  It  apjiears,  in¬ 
deed,  certain  that  a  few  years  of  similar  prosperity  will  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  reduce  the  rates  even  below  the  amounts 
levied  by  the  old  water  companies.*  i 

It  cannot  but  be  lamented  that  so  large  an  amount  of  capital 
has  been  fruitlessly  expended  in  many  inefficient  public  water¬ 
works.  Only  of  late  years  do  we  seem  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
most  copious,  pure,  and  attainable  sources.  Only,  too,  of  late 
years  can  we  have  become  sensible  of  tlie  positive  pollutions  to 
oar  streams  caused  by  the  very  improvement  in  the  drainage  of 
towns  adjacent  to  them.  Agricultural  improvements  have  their 
share  in  the  pollution,  by  drainage  from  hands  manured  with 
the  refuse  of  towns  and  with  noxious  chemical  compounds. 
We  are  therefore  rejoiced  to  find  tliat  we  can  resort  to  the  rain¬ 
receiving  mountains,  and  avail  ourselvesi  of  their  lic^uid  trea¬ 
sures,  even  witli  ultimate  financial  advantage.  We  believe 
that,  when  the  public  are  acquainted  with  the  value  of  those 
resources,  and  with  theii-  availableness  at  an  ultimately  reuiu- 
nnative  expenditure,  they  v\ill  be  pre|>ared  for  their  mure 
extended  adoption.  ' 

tWe  have  now  before  us  the  outline  of  a  proposal  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dale,  Engineer  to  the  Hull  Corporation 
Water-works,  for  tlie  supply  of  water  to  various  towns  from 
the  lake  districts  of  Cumberland' and  Westmoreland.  The  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  high  mountains  in  this  district  to  a  ’seaward  aspect, 
occasions  an  immense  amount  of  rainfall  on  an  area  of  several 
hundred  square  miles.  The  details  of  nunfall  at  Seathwaite 
from  1645  to  1853  clearly  show  this  abundance,  and  exhibit  an 
annual  average  of  140  inches.  Two  of  the  lakes,  Ulleswater 
and  Haweswater,  from  their  altitude,  great  volume  and  purity 
of 'water,  and  tlie  extensive  precipitous  area  of  rainfidl,  are 
the  best  adapted  for  supplying  towns.  Ulleswater  is  about 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a 
nule  to  two  miles.  The  colourless  transparency  of  its  waters- 
is  remarkable,  and  their  level  is  477  feet  above  the  mean  tidal 


*  Paper  on  the  Glasgow  Waterworks,  by  James  M.  Gale,  C.  E. 
Glasgow,  1864. 
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level,  as  determined  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Observations  at 
Liverjwol.  Haweswater  is  less  in  area,  but  of  a  greater  alti¬ 
tude,  being  694  feet  above  the  datum  mentioned.  Mr.  Dale 
assumes  the  drainage  area  of  the  two  lakes  at  100  square  miles, 
and  the  depth  of  annual  average  rainfall  at  140  inches.  Thence 
he  calculates  upon  an  average  discharge  of  5^  million  gallons 
per  square  mile,  every  twenty-four  hours  daily  throughout  the 
year  (allowing  for  evaporation  and  absorj)tion),  being  at  the 
rate  of  550,000,000  gallons  average  total  discharge  into  the 
two  lakes.  From  these  he  would  supply  the  under-mentioned 
principal  towns  wdth  a  gross  quantity  of  131,000,000  gallons, 
at  the  rate  of  supply  affixed  to  each  town  ; — 


Lancaster 

.  2  millions 

Brought  forward  .  81  millions 

Preston  . 

.  8  „ 

Blackburn 

.  .  6  ,. 

Wigan 

•  4  „ 

Keighley . 

.  .  2  „ 

Dewsbury 

.  3  „ 

Huddersfield 

.  .  4  „ 

Wakefield 

.  3  „ 

Brinsley  . 

•  .  4  „ 

Liverpool 

•  40  „ 

liochdale. 

.  .  4  „ 

Leeds 

•  15  „ 

Halifax  . 

.  .  4  „ 

Bingley  . 

.  1  » 

Colne 

.  .  1  » 

Kendal  . 

.  2  „ 

Bury 

.  .  8  „ 

Bolton 

.  8  „ 

St.  Helens 

.  .  2  .. 

Carry  forward 

.  81  „ 

Total  . 

.  131  millions 

He  estimates  the  total  expenditure  and  revenue  as  follows  : — 

Cost  of  the  works 

•  •  • 

£11,960,000 

Annual  expenditure  . 

•  •  • 

1,187,200 

Annual  revenue 

• 

1,195,375 

If  the  total  capacity  of  supply  he  assumed  as  150,000,000 
gallons  daily,  and  this  could  be  distributed  at  sixpence  per 
thousand  gallons,  then  the  total  annual  revenue  would  be 
1,368,750/. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  plans  by  which  the 
mighty  IVIetropolis  and  seventeen  northern  manufacturing  towns 
might  be  copiously  supplied  with  unexceptionable  water.  It 
requires  no  particular  sagacity  to  foresee  that  the  satisfaction 
of  the  exigencies  of  London  ])rimarily,  and  several  other  im- 
jK)rtant  towTis  secondarily,  will  become  the  great  engineering 
pn»blem  of  the  day.  Without  doubt  even  now  the  domestic 
water  economy  of  our  country  is  seriously  defective  and  de¬ 
mands  attention.  Our  great  consolation  is,  that  in  this  sea-girt 
isle,  and  with  the  copious  rainfall  of  some  of  our  districts,  there 
need  be  no  irremediable  deficiency.  The  mtfuntains,  the  lakes, 
the  unpolluted  and  many  minor  streams,  are  unfailing  deposi¬ 
tories  of  excellent  water,  if  only  our  science,  our  toil,  and  our 
caj)ital  are  perseveringly  directed  towards  them.  • 
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Akt.  IV. — 1.  Maria  Theresia  und  Marie  Antoinette,  Ihr 
Brief wechsel  wdhrend  der  Jahre  1770-1780,  herausge- 
geben  von  Alfred  Ritter  von  Arneth.  Paris  und 
Wien:  1865. 

2.  Correspondance  inedite  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Publiee  sur  les 
Docuraens  originaux  par  le  Comte  Paul  Vogt  d’Hunol- 
8TEIN.  Troisidme  edition.  Paris:  1864. 

3.  Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  et  Madame  Elisabeth.  Lettres 
et  Documens  inedits  publics  par  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches. 
(Second  Tirage.)  Trois  Tomes.  Paris:  1864. 

Tf  the  authenticity  of  these  several  collections  of  letters  of 
the  last  Queen  of  France  and  of  her  nearest  connexions 
could  be  irrefragably  established,  we  should  without  hesitation 
assign  to  them  the  highest  place  among  the  innumerable 
memorials  of  the  French  Revolution.  They  bring  Marie 
Antoinette  before  us  in  the  freshness  of  her  girlish  royalty, 
when  she  passed,  at  fifteen,  from  the  domestic  circles  of 
Schonbrun  and  Laxenburg  to  the  depraved  Court  of  Louis  XV. 
and  the  })e8tilent  intrigues  of  Versailles.  They  follow  her 
through  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign,  when  the  refinement  of 
her  tastes  and  the  vivacity  of  her  affections  were  struggling 
with  the  severe  exigencies  of  her  actual  position  and  the  dark 
harbingers  of  her  tremendous  destiny.  They  contain,  lastly,  a 
large  addition  to  the  evidence  already  in  our  possession  of  her 
courage  and  contrivance — her  noble  bearing  and  her  devoted 
energy  in  defence  of  those  she  loved — when  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies  were  closing  around  her,  and  the  realm  over  which  she 
had  reigned  w'as  narrowed  to  the  miserable-  turret  of  the 
Temple  and  the  dungeon  of  the  Conciergerie.  These  letters 
illustrate,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  her  qualities  and 
her  defects,  her  virtues  and  her  faults,  her  strength  of  purjwse 
and  her  errors  of  judgment.  We  rise  from  a  careful  and 
repeated  perusal  of  them  with  the  conriction  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  Queen  is  now  before  us,  and  not  only  of  the 
Queen,  but  of  her  husband,  her  sister,  and  her  nearest  friends. 
The  stately  figure  of  Maria  Theresa  ushers  in  the  group,  not 
without  impressive  w-arnings  of  the  imj>ending  tragedy ;  and 
the  humorous  scepticism  and  shrewd  sense  of  Jose[)h  II.  com¬ 
plete  the  singular  picture.  So  much,  at  least,  of  these  letters 
is  beyond  all  question  true  and  authentic,  that  the  omission  of 
all  the  suspected  documents  would  not  materially  alter  or 
injure  the  general  effect  of  the  corresjwndence ;  and  we  regret 
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that  publications  of  such  deep  historic  interest  should  require 
at  our  hands  in  the  first  instance  the  investigation  of  a  charge 
of  literary  forgery.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  M.  d’Hunolstein’s  and  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches’  collections  in  Paris,  another  volume  was  published  by 
Ritter  von  Arneth  in  Vienna,  extracted  from  the  archives  of 
the  Imperial  family  ;  and  a  comparison  between  these  different 
versions  of  the  correspondence  between  Marie  Antoinette  and 
her  mother,  which  has  been  set  on  foot  and  conducted  with 
great  ingenuity  by  M.  von  Sybel,  an  eminent  German  critic, 
has  led  him  to  impeach  the  authenticity  of  the  earlier  papers 
produced  by  the  French  editors,  and  consequently  to  throw  a 
shade  of  suspicion  over  the  whole  of  their  work. 

To  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  elements  of  this  con¬ 
troversy,  we  must,  first,  briefly  describe  the  nature  and  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  three  collections  :  and  w’e  begin  with  that  of  Ritter 
von  Arneth,  because  its  genuineness  being  indisputable,  it  has 
been  applied  as  tlie  text  or  canon  to  determine  the  genuineness 
of  doouments  found  elsewhere.  The  following  is  the  Vienna 
editor’s  account  of  his  materials  ; — 

‘  The  correspondence  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  daughter  which  is 
here  published  is  at  this  moment,  and,  most  probably,  always  has  been, 
preserved  in  the  private  library  of  the  head  of  the  Imperial  family. 
The  volume  which  contains  it  is  inscribed,  “  1770 — 1780.  Corre- 
“  spondance  de  S.  M.  l’Imperatrice>Keine  avec  la  Reine  du  France.” 
The  whole  collection  consists  of  ninety-three  letters  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  her  mother,  of  which  thirty-seven  are  the  originals, 
the  remainder  are  copies,' which  were  evidently  made  to  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa,  by  her  confidential  cabinet  secretary,  Charles  Joseph 
Baron  von  Pichler,  in  his  own  handwriting,  ^veral  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  letters  exist,  both  in  the  original  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  Pichler’s  well-known  handwriting.  These  are,  therefore,  the  best 
proofs  of  the  conscientious  diligence  with  which  Pichler  performed 
his  task.  The  seventy  answer's  of  Maria  Theresa  exist,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  in  copies  made  by  Pichler. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  own  letters  (that 
of  July  12,  1770),  that  the  originals  were  probably  destroyed  by  her 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.’  (P.  ix.) 

It  is  contended  that  these  letters  form  but  a  part  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  mother  and  daughter  in  ten  years  of 
separation ;  and  one  of  the  mysteries  in  this  inquiry  is,  why 
these  particular  letters  were  preserved  so  carefully,  when 
others  have  disappeared.  However,  such  as  they  are,  the 
Vienna  letters  have  now  been  published  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  by  M.  von  Arneth ;  and  he  has  added  to  his  volume 
photographs  from  four  of  them,  as  specimens  of  the  Queen’s 
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handwriting  at  different  periods.  Here  then  we  have  a  certain 
number  of  documents  of  unquestionable  authenticity.  The 
custody  in  which  they  have  been  preserved  is  that  of  the 
august  family  to  whose  head  they  were  addressed.  The  gilt- 
edged  paper  on  which  they  are  written  is  that  w'hich  the  Queen 
was  known  to  use.  The  hand\vriting  of  the  first  letter  in  July 
1770  is  that  of  a  child  hardly  able  to  fonn  her  letters,  and  con¬ 
firms  jMadame  Campan’s  statement  that  when  Marie  Antoinette 
arrived  in  F ranee  tney  had  to  assist  her  imperfect  penmanshlpj 
so  wretchedly  had  her  education  been  neglected.  In  two  or 
three  yeai*s  her  hand  improved  and  gradually  formed  itself. 
Lastly,  the  confidential  and  intimate  tone  of  the  letters  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  might  have  been  expected  to  pass  between  the 
writers.  This  then  is  an  undoubted  portion  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  in  question ;  but  strange  to  say,  although  M.  d’Hunol- 
stein  publishes  forty-five  and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  tw'enty- 
one  letters  of  the  same  period,  alleged  to  have  been  exchanged 
between  the  Empress-Queen  and  her  daughter,  only  one  of 
them  is  identical  wdth  those  w'hich  exist  at  Vienna,  many  of 
them  are  essentially  different,  and  some  of  them  are  contra¬ 
dictory  and  incompatible,  not  only  in  jx)int  of  dates,  but  in 
substance. 

The  courier  of  the  Imperial  Embassy,  by  whom  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  sent  her  letters,  started  from  Vienna  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  month,  and  from  V ersailles  on  his  return  about 
the  15th ;  and  as  he  generally  carried  a  private  letter  from 
each  sovereign,  about  twelve  letters  must  have  been  sent  every 
year  on  each  side.  In  the  space  of  nearly  ten  years  this  would 
amount  to  240  letters.  Only  153  are  published  by  M.  von 
Ameth,  but  w'ith  some  allow’ance  for  occasional  interruptions, 
o«iesions,  or  losses,  this  is  not  very  far  below  the  estimated 
number.  In  the  earlier  years  the  correspondence  was  less 
frequent  and  regular.  In  1778  no  less  than  thirty  letters  were 
exchanged,  owing  to  two  peculiar  occurrences  in  the  spring  of 
that  year — the  disputes  on  the  Bavarian  succession  and  the  first 
pregnancy  of  the  Queen.  Thesa  circumstances  led  to  an 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  couriers,  w'hich  did  not  take  place  on 
any  other  occasion.  But  the  incredible  part  of  the  story  is 
that  while  this  correspondence  Avas  going  on  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals — the  Empress  always  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  the  Queen  always  answering  in  the  middle  of  the 
month — another  series  of  letters  should  have  passed  at  irregular 
dates,  wholly  unnoticed  in  the  authentic  correspondence.  In 
M.  d’Hunolstein’s  volume  many  of  the  Queen’s  letters  are 
dated  earlg  in  the  month, — a  time  at  which  she  appears  never 
VOL.  CXXIII.  NO.  CCLII.  F  F 
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to  have  written,  as  her  letter  would  then  have  crossed  her 
mother’s  letter  on  the  road. 

The  volume  for  Avhich  d’Hunolstein  is  res|K)nsible  has 
been  ushered  into  the  world  without  any  pretension  to  edi¬ 
torial  care.  That  jjentleman  contents  himself  unth  informing 
his  readers  that  all  the  documents  comprised  in  it  have 
been  copied  from  and  collated  with  the  originals — that  some 
of  these  letters  had  appeared  elsewhere,  because  the  Queen 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  drafts  and  keeping  copies  of 
her  correspondence — but  that  all  the  letters  now  ])ublished  by 
him  are  printed  from  bona  fide  originals  collected  by  himself. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  iSI.  d’llunolstein  that  to 
establish  the  authenticitj'  of  these  originals  sometliing  more  is 
needed  than  the  mere  inspection  of  them  by  a  few  ‘  serious 
*  amateurs.’  AVhere  did  they  come  from  ?  liow  came  it  to  pass 
that  letters  addressed  for  the  most  j)art  to  the  near  relations  of 
the  Queen  at  Vienna  and  in  other  parts  of  Euro|)e,  should  ne¬ 
vertheless  have  been  removed  from  the  depositories  where  they 
would  naturally  be  preserved,  and  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  ?  We 
know  indeed  that  in  1809  Napoleon  obtjiined  at  Vienna  copies 
of  some  of  the  remarkable  letters  written  by  Marie  Antoinette 
to  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  1791,  which  he 
brought  to  Paris,  and  which  were  published  in  1835  in  the 
‘  Revue  Retrospective.’  Rut  the  cession  of  these  ])reciou8 
documents  was  an  affair  of  state.  Nevertheless,  M.  d’Hunol¬ 
stein  boasts  that  he  is  the  ])ossessor  of  the  originals  of  some  of 
these  same  paj)ers,  and  has  republished  them  in  this  volume. 
The  mere  fact  that  several  autograph  copies  exist  of  a  very 
lengthy  and  confidential  document  throws  suspicion  on  it.  The 
improbability'  that  such  a  paper  would  be  repeatedly  copied  by 
the  writer,  when  the  discovery  of  a  single  copy  might  have 
cost  a  life,  is  extreme.  Every  collector  of  autographs  knows 
that  without  extrinsic  evidence  no  absolute  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  apparent  identity  of  handwriting.  Rut  in  this 
case  the  extrinsic  evidence  is  against  the  authenticity  of 
M.  d’Hunolstein’s  collection.* 

*  It  is  the  more  rcmarksible  that  so  many  of  the  private  papers  of 
Marie  Antoinette  should  recently  have  turned  up  in  Paris,  as  Madame 
Campan  expressly  states  that  they  were  burnt  immediately  after  the 
14th  of  July,  1792.  ‘  La  crainte  d’une  nouvelle  invasion  des  Tuileries 
‘  fit  faire  les  recherches  les  plus  exactes  dans  les  papiers  du  Roi ;  je 
‘  brulai  presque  tons  ceux  de  la  Heine.  Elle  mit  dans  un  portefeuille, 
‘  qu’elle  contiu  a  Monsieur  de  J.,  ses  lettres  de  famille,  etc.,  et  ses  re- 
‘  ponses  dont  elle  avait  fait  des  copies.  M.  de  J.  u’a  pu  conserver  ce 
‘  depot ;  il  a  etc  brule.’  {Memoires  de  Madame  de  Campan,  vol.  ii. 
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These  adverse  facts  have  been  collected  with  much  ingenuity, 
but  far  too  much  acrimony,  by  von  Sybel,  the  editor  of  the 
‘  Historische  Zeitschrift  ’  of  Munich.  He  j)ointed  out  that  the 
style  of  the  series  of  letters  to  Maria  Theresa  published  by  M. 
von  Arneth  is  simple,  dry,  childish,  and  natural — that  of  her 
letters  in  the  French  editions  far  more  elaborate,  sentimental, 
and  artificial ;  that  no  new  facts  are  adverted  to  in  the  French 
collections,  which  were  not  already  known  by  Madame  Cam- 
pan’s  Memoirs  or  the  Gazette  of  Paris ;  that  the  Dauphiness 
always  signs  her  letters  ‘  Antoinette  ’  in  the  Austrian  series, 
and  always  ‘  Marie  Antoinette  ’  in  the  F rencb  series ;  that  with 
reference  to  the  letters  said  to  be  addressed  by  the  Queen  to 
her  sister  Marie  Christine,  Duchess  of  8axe-Teschen,  whom 
she  calls  her  dearest  friend,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  such  intimacy 
between  them ;  the  Arch-Duchess  was  thirteen  years  older  than 
the  Queen,  that  is,  almost  twdee  her  age  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  in  the  nursery  when 
Marie  Christine  left  Vienna.  It  aj>pears,  moreover,  that  the 
papers  of  this  lady  and  her  husband  the  Duke  Albert  (Avith 
his  diary)  have  been  carefully  j)reserved,  and  that  they  con¬ 
tain  no  allusion  to  any  intimate  correspondence  Avith  the 
Queen  of  France.  Upon  an  actual  inspection  of  the  Hunol- 
stein  letters  by  M.  Sybel,  these  suspicions  Avere  augmented. 
All  the  Austrian  letters  are  on  gilt-edged  paper — all  the  F rench 
letters  are  plain.  The  Avriting  of  the  former  varies  consider¬ 
ably  with  the  advancing  years  of  the  young  Princess — that  of 
the  latter  is  uniform. 

To  these  and  many  other  similar  considerations  must  be 
added  some  remarkable  inconsistencies  in  the  two  correspond¬ 
ences  supjK)sed  to  be  simultaneous.  For  instance:  in  the  very 
first  authentic  letter  of  ^larie  Antoinette  to  her  mother  (9th 
July,  1770,  Arneth  Collection)  she  says  : — 

‘  Le  Roi  a  mille  bontes  pour  moi,  et  je  Taime  tendrement ;  raais 
e’est  a  faire  pitie  la  faiblesse  qu’il  a  pour  Madame*  du  Barry,  qui  est 
la  plus  sotte  et  impertinente  creature  qui  soit  imaginable.  Elle  a 
jooe  tous  les  soirs  avec  nous  a  Marly ;  elle  s’est  trouvee  deux  fois  a 
cote  de  moi,  mais  elle  ne  m’a  point  parle,  et  je  n’ai  point  tache  juste- 


p.  207.)  Supposing,  however,  that  Madame  Campan  was  mistaken  in 
this  last  particular,  and  that  this  ‘depot’  had  not  been  burnt,  that 
would  explain  the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  the  papers.  We 
hear  that  some  of  these  documents  have  been  procured  from  a  person 
.formerly  in  Madame  Campan’s  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  statement  that  these  papers  did  exist,  and  were  confided  to  her, 
may  have  encouraged  persons  to  supply  by  forgery  the  lost  originals. 
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nient  de  Her  conversation  avec  elle ;  mais,  quand  il  le  fallait,  je  loi 
ai  pourtant  parlc.’ 

In  several  of  the  letters  of  Maria  Theresa,  that  politic  prin¬ 
cess,  whose  moral  dignity  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  in¬ 
terest,  recommended  her  daughter  to  beware  of  affronting  the 
King’s  favourite,  Avho  was  notoriously  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  Due  de  Choiseul’s  party,  and  to  conceal  her  abhorrence  of 
so  contemptible  and  profligate  a  personage.  More  than  once 
the  Empress  reverts  to  this  subject  Avith  great  severity,  and 
scolds  her  daughter  (the  Avord  is  not  too  strong)  for  not  having 
spoken  to  the  Du  Barry  AAnth  sufficient  politeness.  ‘  Vous  ne 
‘  devez  connaitre  ni  voir  la  Barry  d’un  autre  oeil  que  d’etre 
‘  une  dame  admise  a  la  Cour  et  a  la  societe  du  Roi.  Vous  etes 
‘  la  premiere  sujette  de  lui,  a'ous  lui  devez  obeissance  et  souinis- 
‘  sion  ;  a'ous  dcA’ez  etre  I’exemple  de  la  Cour  aux  courtisans,  que 
‘  les  volontes  de  votre  maitre  s’executent.’  Marie  Antoinette 
received  these  remonstrances  with  spirit,  and  did  not  disguise 
her  distaste  at  the  part  she  was  told  to  play.  ‘  Vous  ])ouvez 
‘  bien  croire,’  she  replied,  ‘  que  je  sacrifie  toujours  mes  pre- 
‘  juges  et  mes  repugnances,  tant  qu’on  me  proj)osera  rien  d’af- 
‘  fiche  et  centre  I’honneur.  .  .  .  Je  puis  bien  vous  assurer  que 
‘  quoique  je  a'ous  ai  montre  Advement  ma  sensibilite,  ce  n’etait 
‘  que  de  la  sensibilite :  on  me  laisse  assez  tranquille  sur  cet 
‘  article,  les  amies  et  amis  de  cette  creature  n’ont  pas  a  se  plain- 
‘  dre  que  je  les  traite  mal.’  The  subject,  in  short,  recurs  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  letters  of  both  mother  and  daughter,  and  it  Avas 
one  on  Avhich  they  evidently  both  felt  strongly,  though  in  a 
very  different  manner;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Marie 
Antoinette,  young  as  she  was,  had  a  truer  sense  of  her  own  dig¬ 
nity  than  her  experienced  parent. 

Nothing,  hoAvever  of  all  this  appears  in  any  of  the  letters 
of  the  French  editors;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Dauphiness  to  her  mother  of  the  7th  December  1771,  pub- 
lishetl  by  M.  F euillet  de  Conches,  the  folloAving  passage  occurs : — 

‘  Reste  Madame  Du  Barry,  dont  je  ne  vous  ai  jamais  reparle.*  Je 
me  suis  tenue,  devant  la  foiblesse,  avec  toute  la  reserve  qiie  vous 
in’aviez  recommandee.  On  m’a  fait  souper  avec  elle,  et  elle  a  pris 
.avec  moi  un  ton  demi-respectueux  etembarrasse  et  demi-protecteur. 
Je  ne  me  ddpartirai  pas  de  vos  conseils,  dont  je  n’ai  pas  memo  parle 
^  M.  le  Dauphin,  qui  ne  peut  la  souffrir,  mais  n’en  marque  rien  par 
rcs|)ect  pour  le  Roi.  Elle  a  une  cour  assidue,  les  ambassadeurs  y 
vont,  et  toute  personne  de  distinction  demande  h  etre  presentee.  On 
fait  foule  coniine  cliez  une  princesse :  elle  fait  cercle,  on  se  precipite, 

*  it  was  vorli  in  the  first  edition,  but  that  was  a  misprint. 
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et  elle  dit  son  petit  mot  a.  cliacun.  Elle  regne.  II  pleut  dans  le 
moment  ou  je  vous  ecris  :  c’est  probablement  qu’elle  I’aura  permis.’ 
(Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  i.  p.  27.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  tone  and  statements  of  the  Vienna 
letters  (which  are  certainly  authentic)  on  this  subject  are  to¬ 
tally  at  variance  with  the  language  of  the  letters  in  the  French 
collections,  and  the  passage  just  quoted  may  serve  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  epigrammatic  turn  of  the  French  letters,  which  is 
amusing  enough,  but  very  unlike  the  style  of  a  girl  of  sixteen 
writing  to  her  mother  on  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
difficulty. 

We  proceed  to  another  example  of  these  inconsistencies. 
M.  d’Hunolstein  publishes  eight  letters  from  !Marle  Antoinette 
to  her  mother,  dated  between  the  30th  of  April  and  the  18th  of 
May,  1774.  The  death  of  Louis  XV»  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  ^lay,  and  was  of  course  followed  by  the  immediate  acces¬ 
sion  of  his  grandson  to  the  throne.  These  letters,  therefore, 
describe  the  progress  of  the  King’s  illness  and  its  fatal  ter¬ 
mination.  At  the  moment  of  assuming  the  crown,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  is  attributed  to  the  youthful  Queen  by  both  the 
French  editors  ;  for,  oddly  enough,  each  of  them  has  a  copy  of 
this  document  in  the  Queen’s  own  handwriting — that  belong¬ 
ing  to  M.  d’Hunolstein  we  have  not  seen,  but  Ave  presume 
that  it  purjwrts  to  be  the  original — that  of  W.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  (Avhich  Ave  have  ourselves  examined)  is  a  draft  Avith 
corrections  in  the  same  hand.  This  draft  formed  part  of  the 
papers  of  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  the  Queen’s  reatler.  It  runs 
thus: —  ■ 

‘Madame  et  tres  chere  Mere, — Que  Dieu  veille  sur  a-ous  ! 
Le  Roi  a  cesse  d’existcr  dans  le  milieu  du  jour.  Depuis  la  matinee 
du  8,  son  etat  n’avait  fait  qu’empirer,  et  il  a  demande  I’extremo 
onclion,  qu’il  a  regue  dans  des  sentiments  de  piete  admirables.  II 
avail  conserve  toute  sa  connaissance  et  sa  presence  d’esprit  pendant 
toute  sa  maladie,  avec  un  courage  inoui.  Mon  Dieu  !  qu’allons-nous 
devenir?  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  et  moi,  nous  sommes  epouvantes  de 
regner  si  jeunes.  O  ma  bonne  mere,  ne  raenagez  pas  vos  conseils  a, 
VOS  mallieureux  enfants.’ 

The  sentimental  tone  of  this  composition  first  avvakened  our 
own  suspicions  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  French  corresjwnd- 
ence.  This  is  the  language  of  the  drama  or  of  romance — not 
at  all  the  simple  matter-of-fact  language  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
who,  in  her  OAvn  undoubted  letters,  never  aims  at  any  effects 
of  style,  and  was  indeetl  at  that  time  incapable  of  producing 
them.  It  is  true  that,  admitting  the  letter  not  to  be  the 
production  of  the  Queen,  the  draft,  Avhich  Ave  have  carefully 
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examined  and  which  hears  all  the  external  slfins  »)f  gennlneness, 
might  have  been  prepareil  by  the  Abbe  de  V ennond  and  never 
used.  In  discussing  the  letters  of  royal  and  eminent  |)ersons, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  ]M)rtion  of  the 
correspondence  written  in  their  names  is  not  their  own  at  all, 
but  is  the  work  of  a  confidential  secretary,  who  freqncntlv 
acquires,  by  habit  and  imitation,  an  undistinguishable  similarity 
or  identity  of  handwriting.  This  officer  was  known  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  by  the  title  of  the  Secretaire  de  la  Main, 

‘  Avoir  la  plume,’  says  8t.  Simon,  ‘  e’est  etre  faussaire  public, 

‘  et  faire  i)ar  charge  ce  qui  coiiteroit  la  vie  a  un  autre.  Cet  • 
‘  exercice  consiste  a  imiter  si  exactement  I’ccriture  du  roi  qu’elle 
‘  ne  se  puisse  distinguer  de  cclle  que  la  plume  contrefait.’ 
President  Rose  (to  whom  the  foregoing  observation  is  apjdied) 
filled  this  office  to  Louis  XIV.  for  fifty  years.  The  Abl>e  de 
Vermond  appears  to  have  stoixl  in  very  nearly  the  same  confiden¬ 
tial  relation  to  Marie  Antoinette.  He  had  been  recommended  by 
M.  de  Brienne,  then  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  be  her  ])veceptor 
at  Vienna,  and  he  Avas  chosen  l)y  M.  de  Choiseul,  at  the  timeof 
her  marriage,  to  form  part  of  her  escort  into  France.  He  never 
left  her ;  he  a])j)ears  to  have  lived  in  her  ])rescnce,  and  to  have 
been  employed  in  all  the  little  transactions  of  daily  life,  a  silent, 
humble,  scarcely-perceived,  but  ever-present  friend.  He  t(X)k 
no  part  in  |K)litics ;  he  mixed  in  no  court  intrigues ;  and  if 
he  did  no  great  good,  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  doing  no 
harm.  Madame  Campan,  who  ])robabh'  disliked  this  little 
Abbe  Avith  a  jalousie  de  miHier,  complains  that  he  gave  him¬ 
self  airs.  But  this  is  an  exaggeration:  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  services  is  the  best  proof  of  his  inofi'ensive  dis- 
|)osition.  Yet  Louis  XVI.  disliked  him.  Vermond  Avas  the 
man  of  Choiseul,  the  creature  and  representative  of  the  Austrian 
alliance.  He  AA'as  alloAved  to  remain  in  the  (Queen’s  apartment 
like  a  piece  of  furniture  she  might  have  brought  with  her  from 
Vienna ;  but  for  eiejhteen  years,  though  the  King  ])robably  saw 
him  daily,  his  Majesty  never  addressed  a  Avord  of  civility  to 
him,  or  indeed  took  any  notice  of  his  presence.  It  Avas  not 
till  1788,  at  the  time  of  the  affair  of  the  necklace,  Avhen  the 
Abbe  had  executed  with  address  a  delicate  and  im])ortant 
negotiation,  that  the  King  once  said  to  him  on  leaving  the  room, 
‘  You  have  done  the  Queen  a  service.  Sir,  I  thank  you.’ 
But  the  devotion  of  the  Abbe  to  his  royal  mistress  stop]^ 
short  on  this  side  of  martyrdom,  and  it  gives  one  a  Ioav  im¬ 
pression  of  his  courage  to  kiioAv  that  he  took  an  early  o])]>or- 
tunity  of  escaping  to  Brussels  in  the  first  flight  of  the 
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emigration.  In  several  of  the  Queen’s  letters  to  M.  de  ]\Iercy 
she  inquires  for  the  Abhc  >vith  great  interest. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Ahbe  de  Vermond  did 
actually  nTite  a  great  many  of  the  Queen’s  letters,  as  it  was 
his  business  to  do.  Marie  Antoinette  at  fifteen  was  wholly 
incapable  of  composing,  or  even  of  copying  in  a  legible  hand, 
the  formal  and  comj>limentary'  letters  to  different  persons 
which  figure  in  these  volumes.  In  February  1771,  her  mother 
says  to  her :  ‘  I  can’t  help  observing  that  the  handwriting  of 
‘  your  letters  is  daily  worse  and  more  incorrect.  You  ought  to 
‘  have  improved  in  the  last  ten  months.  I  was  ashamed  to  see 
‘  the  letters  you  have  written  to  several  ladies  handed  about. 

‘  You  ought  to  write  exercises  with  the  Abbe  or  some  one  else 
‘  to  form  your  hand,  to  make  it  more  even.’  The  photographs 
of  the  first  letters  in  M.  von  Ameth’s  volume  establish  this 
fact,  and  Ave  may  infer  from  it  that  at  the  time  at  which  we  are 
noAV  speaking,  the  Abbe  had  a  large  share  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence.  This  circumstance  opens  the  door  to  fresh  uncertainty, 
for  no  one  can  tell  wth  precision  Avhere  the  Queen  begins  and 
the  Abbe  ends ;  and  it  may  very  Avell  have  happened  that 
drafts  prepared  by  the  Abbe  were  never  used  or  sent  by  the 
Queen  at  all. 

But  to  return  to  the  letter  of  the  lOM  of  Map,  in  which  the 
young  (^ucen  is  rc|)resented  to  have  conveyed  the  neAvs  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  in  this  tragical  and  hyperbolical  language. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  letter  exists  in  the  Vienna  collection  of 
the  14t/i  of  May,  the  date  of  the  usual  courier  in  the  middle  of 
the  month,  Avhich  begins  in  the  folloAving  simple  and  matter- 
of-fact  sentences : — 

‘  Mapame  aia  tres  chere  Mere, — Mercy  [the  Austrian  ambas¬ 
sador]  Avill  liave  informed  you  of  the  circumstances  of  our  misfortune. 
Happily  tliis  cruel  malady  left  the  King  in  possession  of  his  faculties 
to  the  last  moment,  and  his  end  Avas  very  edifying.  The  new  King 
seems  to  have  the  heart  of  his  people  :  two  days  before  his  grand¬ 
father’s  death  he  caused  200, (XX)  francs  to  be  distributed  to  the  po<jr, 
which  produced  a  great  effect.  Since  the  demise  he  Avorks  incessantly, 
and  answers,  Avith  his  own  hand,  the  Ministers  Avhom  he  cannot  yet 
receive,  and  many  other  people.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  has  a 
taste  for  economy,  and  the  greatest  desire  to  make  his  subjects  happy. 
In  all  things  he  has  the  desire  as  much  as  the  need  of  instructing 
himself.  I  hoj)e  God  Avill  bless  his  good  intentions.  The  public 
anticipated  many  immediate  changes  ;  the  King  has  contented  him¬ 
self  with  sending  “the  creature”  to  a  convent,  and  banishing  from  court 
all  that  bears  that  name  of  scandal.’  {Von  ArnetlisCollectinn,  p.  98.) 

The  letter  goes  on  to  speak  at  some  length  on  indifferent 
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subjects — the  disgrace  of  a  young  Esterhazy — the  illness  of 
the  late  King’s  daughters  who  had  taken  the  small-pox  while 
attending  their  father’s  death-bed — the  new  ap|)ointment8  in  the 
Queen’s  household,  &c.  It  then  concludes  thus : — 

‘  Though  God  caused  me  to  be  born  in  the  rank  I  now  occupy,  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  order  of  His  providence,  which  has  selected 
me — me,  the  last  of  your  children,  for  the  finest  realm  in  Europe.  I 
feel  more  than  ever  what  I  owe  to  the  tenderness  of  my  august 
mother,  who  took  so  much  pains  and  care  to  procure  fur  me  this 
great  establishment.  I  never  so  strongly  desired  to  place  myself  at 
her  feet,  to  embrace  her,  to  pour  out  my  soul  before  her,  and  to  show 
her  how  filled  I  am  with  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude. 

‘P.S. — The  Abbe  is  at  your  feet  [we  suspect  there  is  a  touch  of 
his  pen  in  the  last  sentence] ;  he  is  as  full  of  respect  and  gratitude 
for  your  goodness  as  of  attachment  to  me.’ 

Here  follow  a  fetv  lines  in  the  King’s  tvriting ; — 

*1  am  very  glad  to  find  an  opportunity,  ma  chere  Maman,  to 
prove  to  you  my  tenderness  and  attachment.  I  wish  I  could  have 
your  advice  in  these  moments,  which  are  so  embarrassing.  I  should 
be  charmed  to  satisfy  you,  .and  so  to  show  all  the  attachment  and 
gratitude  I  feel  to  you  for  giving  me  your  daughter,  with  whom  I 
am  as  pleased  as  it  is  possible.’ 

Marie  Antoinette  seems  to  have  felt  that  this  little  para- 
grajkh  was  not  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  adds  : — 

‘  The  King  would  not  let  my  letter  go  without  adding  his  scrap. 

I  feel  that  ho  would  have  done  no  more  than  is  proper  if  he  had 
written  a  letter  on  purpose.  I  entreat  my  dear  Mamma  to  excuse 
him,  as  he  has  so  many  things  on  his  hands,  which  occupy  him, 
besides  being  naturally' timid  and  shy.  You  see,  dear  Mamma,  by 
the  end  of  his  compliment,  that  though  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  he  does 
not  spoil  me  by  saying  sweet  things.’ 

This  letter  strikes  us  as  very  interesting,  and  if  we  cast  a 
glance  onwards  to  the  close  of  the  reign  which  had  just  com¬ 
menced,  its  simplicity  and  homeliness  are  touching.  It  hears 
the  stamp  of  reality.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  affectation  about  it 
The  ‘  O  ma  bonne  mere !’  of  the  French  editors  becomes  simply 
‘  ma  chere  maman  ’ ;  and  between  the  two  compositions  there  is 
just  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  language  of  a  person 
of  high  breeding  in  a  great  ]>osition  and  the  language  of  a 
vulgar  person  endeavouring  to  act  up  to  a  great  part.  The 
King’s  ‘  scrap,’  and  the  jwstscript  in  which  the  Queen  makes 
the  best  excuse  she  can  for  the  bluntness  and  brevity  of  her 
husband,  are  perfectly  characteristic.  AVe  seem  to  see  the 
writers  of  that  page  before  us.  The  contrast  between  this 
plain  letter  and  the  romantic  cry  of  the  ‘malheureux  enfans’ 
called  to  ‘  regner  si  jeuncs  ’  is  comjdete  ;  and  the  undoubted 
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genuineness  of  the  letter  of  the  14th  seems  to  us  to  deprive 
of  all  credit  the  pretended  letter  of  the  10th  of  ^lay. 

A  formal  autograph  letter  was  addressed  by  Louis  XVI.  to 
Maria  Theresa  on  the  5th  of  June,  to  notify  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  It  still  exists  in  the  Imperial  Library-  of  Vienna, 
and  is  published  by  j\I.  Feuillet  de  Conches  in  his  third 
volume.  The  answer  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  authentic  letter 
of  the  14th  of  May  is  published  both  by  M.  von  Arneth  and 
by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  in  the  Supplement  to  the  2nd  vol. 
p.  441.  The  Empress  refers  in  the  following  terms  to  the 
passage  we  have  just  ([uoted : — ‘  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
‘  was  touched  by  the  lines  the  King  chose  to  add  to  your  letter. 

‘  This  is  a  cordiality  I  prefer  to  everything,  and  his  attention 
‘  in  telling  me  that  he  is  pleasetl  with  my  dear  daughter,  and 
‘  that  he  thought  of  me  in  the  first  moments  of  his  trying 
‘  situation,  brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  He  even  says  he 
‘  wishes  for  advice :  que  cela  est  respectable  a  son  age'  She 
then  proceeds  to  give  the  advice  asked  for,  not  forgetting  to 
recommend  the  pardon  of  M.  de  Choiseul  and  his  sister 
(Mdme.  de  Grammont),  and  entire  confidence  in  Mercy,  ‘who 
‘  is  as  much  your  Minister  as  my  own.’ 

The  more  the  letters  published  by  M.  d’Hunolstein  are 
examinetl,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  they  are  precisely 
such  as  an  ingenious  person  might  compose  from  the  incidents 
and  the  gossij)  recorded  in  the  memoirs  and  old  newspapers  of 
the  time.  Thus,  they  frequently  contain  verses  supposed  to  be 
copied  by  the  Queen,  and  notices  of  occurrences  of  more  in¬ 
terest  to  us  than  they  could  have  been  when  they  happened  ; 
such  as  the  illness  of  M.  de  Buffon,  the  visit  of  Gliick  to  Paris, 
&c.  The  Austrian  collection  of  the  Queen’s  letters  contains 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  abounds  in  private 
details  (very  fit  to  be  addressed  by  the  Dauphiness  to  a  mother) 
on  her  own  health  and  her  natural  desire  to  bear  children. 
There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  genuineness  of  a  document  than 
the  fact  that  it  contains  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  writer, 
but  of  no  interest  at  all  to  future  generations.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  details  which  subsequent  events  have  invested  with 
peculiar  interest  to  posterity  is  in  itself  a  ground  of  sus¬ 
picion. 

In  another  of  M.  d’Hunolstein’s  letters  there  occurs  a 
blunder  which  is  of  itself  decisive.  The  Queen  says  (25th  of 
February,  1774),  to  her  sister,  ‘  J’ai  ])ris  interet  a  votre 
*  Lammerfest,  pour  laquelle  Noverre  a  fait  des  merveilles;’ 
and  the  editor  subjoins  to  this  expression  a  note,  to  inform  the 
reatler  that  ‘  Lammerfest ’  means  ‘  Fete  des  Agneaux'  Now, 
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it  ap]>ears  tliat  no  such  lamh-feast  as  this  either  is,  or  ever 
was,  known  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  but  the  German  critics 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  at  this  very  time  a 
KammrrbaU,  or  Knmtnrrfest  (as  the  smaller  ctmrt  entertain¬ 
ments  are  usually  called),  did  actually  take  place  there,  under 
the  ausjnces  of  the  hallet-insister  Noverre.  It  is  evident  that 
whoever  framed  the  letter  meant  to  refer  to  this  entertainment, 
but  the  writer  (whom  we  therefore  take  to  he  another  person) 
wrote  an  L  instead  of  a  A',  and  converted  the  word  into 
‘  Lammerfest,’  which  d’llunolstein  interprets  the  ‘  Fete 
‘  des  Agneaux.’ 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  von  Sybel  and  the  German 
reviewers  for  the  |M)ints  which  have  thus  far  seemed  to  throw 
doubt  upon  a  |K>rtion  of  these  lettei*s.  We  are  now  about  to 
advert  to  a  blunder,  which  has  not  been  notic^ed  in  Germany, 
and  which  is  naturally  more  apparent  to  an  English  eye. 
Several  of  the  letters  in  d'llunolstein’s  collection  bearing 
the  date  of  1791,  and  written  by  the  Queen  to  her  brother, 
the  Em])eror  LeojM*ld,  and  his  ambassador  ^lercy,  during  the 
trying  circumstances  of  that  eventful  year,  are  undoubtedly 
genuine  ;  copies  »)f  some  of  them  exist  in  the  Imperial  Ai’chives 
of  Vienna,  where  of  course  the  originals  ought  to  be  found, 
and  some  others  have  previously  been  published  in  the  ‘  Revue 
‘  Retrospective.’  Amongst  the  letters  of  this  date,  one  only 
is  assigned  to  the  corresjxmdence  between  ^larie  Antoinette 
and  her  sister  Marie  Christine,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Teschen, 
and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  no  other  letter  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  by*  the  Queen  to  that  l^rincess  in  the  five 
j)receding  years.*  This  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  distressing 
situation  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  the  implacable  hostility 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  the  Queen  attributes  to  the 


•  jM.  von  Sybel  argues  that  as  only  one  letter  from  the  Queen  to 
her  sister  has  been  found  in  the  >Saxe-Teschen  papers,  no  such  cor¬ 
respondence  could  have  existed.  But  that  fact  docs  not  warrant  the 
inference,  and  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  tliat  some  correspondence  did 
take  place  between  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles  and  Marie  Chris¬ 
tine  at  Brussels.  When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Teschen 
fled  from  the  Low  Countries  after  the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  their 
papers  and  other  valuables  were  embarked  on  two  vessels,  one  of 
which  was  lost,  and  a  portion  of  the  Duke’s  journal  was  lost  in  it. 
The  two  volumes  of  the  original  journal  whicii  were  .saved  are  still 
stained  with  sea-water.  The  fact  that  the  letters  have  not  been 
found  does  not  prove  that  they  never  existed :  but  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  letters  published  by  M.  d’Hunolstein  are  the 
documents. 
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exile  to  Villers-Cotteret,  extorted,  she  says,  from  the  Kin" 
by  the  (Jarde  des  Sceaux  Lamoi<]^on.  It  contains  a  tonchin" 
and  prophetic  phrase,  which  has  been  largely  quoted  and 
commented  on  in  France: — ‘They  will  kill  me,  my  dear 
‘  Christine ;  after  my  death  defend  me  with  all  your  heart. 

‘  I  have  always  merited  your  esteem,  and  that  of  worthy  persons 
‘  in  all  countries.  I  am  accused  of  horrors  of  which  it  is  need- 
‘  less  to  say  that  I  am  innocent — and  the  King  happily  judges  of 
‘  me  like  a  good  man.  He  knows  I  have  never  been  wanting 
‘  in  what  was  due  to  him  and  to  myself.’  One  would  fain  believe 
that  these  noble  and  dignified  expressions  are  not  the  Avork  of 
a  literary  forger ;  l)ut  unluckily  that  Avhich  follows  renders  this 
belief  untenable.  The  Queen  goes  on  to  sj>eak  with  affection 
of  the  Pnneess  de  Lamballe,  who,  she  says,  had  secretly, 
and  to  oblige  her  mistress,  made  an  arduous  voyage  to  England. 
And  then  occurs  the  following  remarkable  phrase  : — 

‘  TheQuecMi  and  her  daughters  received  her  (Madame  de  I.aml)alle) 
favourably:  but  the  mind  of  the  King  is  deranged.  It  is  the  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  governs,  and  he  said  cruelly  and  almost 
in  express  terms  to  the  Princess  that  we  have  brought  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  upon  ourselves  ’  (Jlunolstein,  p.  293.) 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  Queen  of  France  writing  at  the 
time  could  have  committed  such  an  anachronism,  or  could  have 
been  so  misinformed.  George  III.,  as  is  tvell  known,  became 
deranged  in  October  1788;  but  on  the  10th  of  March  1789 
he  formally  resumed  the  reins  of  Government  by  opening  Par¬ 
liament.  The  King  was  not  afflicted  by  any  serious  return 
of  his  dreadful  malady  for  several  years,  and  he  was  certainly 
in  full  |K)sse8sion  of  his  faculties  in  August  1791.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  this  passage  was  inserted  by  some  one  who  had  a 
vague  knowledge  of  the  King’s  insanity,  without  having  ascer¬ 
tained  when  it  ceased.  It  is  also  extremely  improbable  that  the 
Queen  would  have  described  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  though  Mr.  Pitt  held 
that  office  he  was  known  as  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  wdth  his  character  or  with  the 
feelings  he  entertained  towards  the  Royal  Family  of  Fr.ance, 
that  he  should  have  made  a  brutal  speech  to  Princess  de 
Lamballe,  who  was  hei’self  so  nearly  connected  w’ith  those 
illustrious  victims.  In  our  judgment,  therefore,  this  passage 
stamps  the  letter  in  which  it  occurs  as  a  spurious  production. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  authorities  to  prove  how 
entirely  the  writer  of  the  sentence  in  question  has  miscon¬ 
ceived  the  real  views  of  the  English  Ministry  and  of  the  King 
at  that  time.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
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Burke  to  his  son  dated  the  16th  of  August  1791,  which  is  so  | 
clear  and  conclusive  oh  the  point  that  it  may  be  Avorth  Avhile  I 
to  cite  it.  Burke  says  : —  | 

‘  Since  I  wrote  the  two  first  sheets  I  have  seen  Mr.  Dundas,  and  | 
have  received  a  complete  and  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  neutrality,  | 
at  least  amicable,  of  this  Court.  To  say  the  truth,  I  asked  him  his  I 
opinion  directly  and  without  management.  But  he  set  me  quite  at 
my  ease,  not  only  with  regard  to  himself,  but  to  every  sub-divis’on 
of  the  Ministry,  who  all  agreed,  and  very  heartily,  in  this  point.  The 
King  is  himself  (and  I  confess,  considering  everything,  it  is  very 
generous,  and  wise,  too,  in  him)  most  earnest  in  fiivour  of  this  cause 
of  sovereigns.  He  is  constantly  asking  whetlier  the  King  of  France 
will  be  firm  and  reject  the  Constitution.’  {Burke's  Correspondence, 
vol.  iii.  p.  274.) 

It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the  Princess  de  Lain- 
balle  or  any  competent  agent  should  have  ettnveyed  to  the 
Queen  the  false  imjtression  contained  in  her  supposed  letter. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  second  volume  of  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches’  collection  furnishes  still  more  conclusive  evidence 
on  this  jHjint.  In  August  1791  the  Count  de  Mercy  made  a 
short  visit  of  curiosity  to  London :  u))on  his  return  to  Brussels 
on  the  4th  of  September  he  writes  to  Prince  Kaunitz,  then 
Minister  at  Vienna,  an  account  of  what  he  saw  there.  He 
terms  it  a  visit  of  curiosity,  but  as  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz 
was  actually  signed  at  the  very  same  moment,  it  may  fairly  be 
supposed  that  Mercy  went  to  London  to  sound  the  disjM)- 
sition  of  the  British  Government  on  the  great  question  of  ] 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  France.  He  relates  that  King 
George  III.  desired  that  he  should  be  presented  to  him,  and 
he  infers  from  the  silence  affected  by  !Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  that  the  English  Cabinet  was  resolved  to  watch 
the  course  of  events  in  a  free  and  passive  attitude,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  such  measures  as  might  be  adopted  by  the 
other  Powers  in  so  im|)ortant  a  conjuncture.  He  also  saw 
Mr.  Burke,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  he  sent  to  the  (^ueen 
a  copy  of  Burke’s  advice  and  opinion.  !Marie  Antoinette 
knew  that  Mercy  had  been  to  London,  for  on  the  5th  of 
September  she  vvrites  to  him,  ‘  La  ))ersonne  que  vous  avez 
‘  vue  a  Londres  est  arrivee;’  and  it  a])pears  from  another 
letter  of  Mercy’s  that  this  j)erson  was  chargetl  by  him  with 
a  full  oral  explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs,  to  the  effect  that 
most  of  the  other  Powers  had  attached  to  their  proiK)sed  inter¬ 
vention  the  condition  that  England  should  take  part  in  it. 
He  adds,  ‘  On  se  rappellera  sans  doute  qu’il  avoit  etc  ])rcvu 
‘  depuis  longtemps  que  les  plus  grands  obstacles  provien- 
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‘  (Iraient  de  ce  cdte-lu.  Malheureusement  on  ne  s’est  ])oint 
‘  trompe,  et  on  s’est  mis  a  meme  de  s’en  assurer.’  *  These 
])assa^es  are  extremely  interesting  on  other  grounds,  because 
they  demonstrate  the  reluctance  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  France.  But  they  also  establish 
that  Marie  Antoinette  hatl  at  that  very  moment  accurate  in- 
forina^tion  from  London  through  far  better  channels  than  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  that  she  could  not  possibly  have 
8up|K)sed  that  the  King  of  England  was  at  that  time  out  of  his 
mind. 

We  have  now  done  with  M.  d’Hunolstein.  His  collection 
of  autograph  letters  appears  to  us  to  merit  no  confidence,  and, 
as  we  have  shown,  several  j)ortions  of  them  are  demonstrably 
false.  No  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  his  publication 
has  been  attempted,  and  before  he  gave  his  name  to  a  volume 
of  such  questionable  pretensions  he  was  bound,  we  think,  to 
have  exercised  far  more  circumspection  than  he  appears  to 
possess. 

The  case  of  the  collection  edited  by  !M.  Feulllet  de  Conches 
b  widely  different,  and  it  is  an  act  of  great  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  German  critics  to  have  confounded  the  two  pub¬ 
lications  together,  and  to  have  used  against  the  larger  publi¬ 
cation  arguments  suggested  by  the  imperfections  and  contra¬ 
dictions  of  the  smaller  one.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  is  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  society  of  Paris  and  in  the  Avorld 
of  letters.  He  fills  an  inqK)rtant  jxisition  at  the  French  Court 
and  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  is  the  possessor  of  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  autographs  in  existence,  which  serve 
not  only  to  gratify  curiosity  but  to  illustrate  history ;  and  he 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  critical  study  of  documents  of  this 
nature.  The  corresjxmdence  of  the  Royal  Family  included  in 
the  three  volumes  already  published,  consists  not  only  of  letters 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  but  of  a  large  number  of  papers  and 
letters  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  sister  Madame  Elisabeth,  as 

*  M.  de  Mercy  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  neutrality  of  England 
was  not  at  that  time  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal,  obstacle  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  foreign  Powers.  In  a  letter  from  him  to  M.  de  la  Marck 
of  the  6th  September,  the  following  passage  occurs : — ‘Dans  le  nombre 
‘  de  ces  int4resses  il  en  est  un  qui  se  refuse  de  partager  les  chances 
‘qu’il  s’agit  decourir  ;  par  cela  meme  on  peut  le  regarder,  et  on  le 
‘  regarde  en  effet,  comme  un  opposant  d’autant  plus  suspect,  que, 
‘  sous  diflferents  rapports,  ses  convenances  contrastent  avec  celles  des 
‘  autres.’  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  the  Count's  oum  sovereign, 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  whom  the  Queen’s  hopes  of  a  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  principally  rested ! 
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well  as  of  other  persons  of  note.  These  jtapers  are  not  by  any 
means  the  exclusive  property  of  the  editor,  though  a  itortion 
i>f  them  are  in  his  collection,  where  they  are  readily  shown 
and  may  be  examined  by  persons  interested  in  the  subject 
A\'e  have  ourselves  had  the  advantage  of  examining  a  great 
many  of  them.  But  the  bulk  of  the  collection  published  in 
these  volumes  consists  of  inetlited  letters  extracted  and  copied 
by  ^I.  Feuillet  de  Conches  in  the  Imperial  Archives  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  ^Moscow,  and  also  at  Stockholm.  In  the  ‘  second 
tirage  ’  of  the  work,  which  is  now  before  us,  the  place  of 
deposit  or  history  of  almost  every  document  is  carefully  noted 
— a  precaution  which  was  unfortunately  omitted  in  the  first 
edition,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  works  of  this  nature. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  for  a  collection  of  the  highest  interest,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  letters 
])ublished  by  him  are  perfectly  authentic.*  But  before  we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  these  historical  materials,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  has 
not  been  imposed  upon  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  same  in¬ 
genious  falsifiers  who  j)ahned  off  so  many  spurious  ])apers  on 
]M.  dTIunolstein.  In  a  certain  number  of  instances  this  must 
be  the  case,  for  some  of  the  controverted  letters  appear  in 
both  collections ;  and  indeed  the  fact  is  at  once  suspicious  that 
two  collectors  of  autographs,  both  in  Paris  and  both  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  procure  papers  of  the  same  period,  should,  without 
knowing  it,  have  been'  enabled  to  procure  duplicates  of  the 
same  j)apers,  both  jmrjwrting  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
jNIarle  Antoinette.  Drafts  and  duplicates  of  important  |K)li- 
tlcal  letters  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  kept,  though  it  deserves 
remark  that  the  Queen  expressly  adds  in  a  note  to  the  most 
remarkable  of  her  letters  to  her  brother,  ‘  Keep  this,  as  I  may 
‘  one  day  like  to  see  it  again :  ’  she  therefore  had  no  copy  of  it 
at  hand.  But  that  similar  dujdicates  copied  by  herself  of  the 
familiar  notes  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  her  to  her 
mother  or  her  sister,  should  be  in  existence,  is  highly  im- 
probable. 

Nevertheless,  it  requires  no  light  evidence  to  imjK)se  on  the 
critical  sagacity  and  experience  of  such  a  collector  as  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  does  how 

*  A  special  permission  was  given  to  him  by  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  the 
l)uchessed’Angouleme,to  take  copies  of  the  lettersof  Marie  Antoinette 
in  the  Imperial  Archives. 
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artfully  such  documents  are  fabricated.  The  world  is  full,  as 
he  says  himself,  after  ^ladame  du  Deftaud,  of  ‘  trompeurs, 

‘  trompes,  e.t  tronipettes'  In  these  very  pages  he  ex]>oses  the 
hoax  which  led  Miss  Helena  Williams,  in  1803,  to  publish  a 
volume  of  imaginary  letters  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  he  expresses 
doubts  (which  we  do  not  share,  after  having  examined  the 
document)  of  Lord  Houghton’s  celebrated  letter  (first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Louis  Blanc)  from  the  Comte  de  Provence  to  the 
Marquis  de  Favras,  by  which  the  Prince  is  imjdicated  in  the 
conspiracy  for  which  that  person  suffered.*  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  is  jierfectly  sincere  in  his  own  convictions :  he  is  not 
credulous ;  he  is  not  unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of  autographs. 
AVe  therefore  receive  "vHth  respect  whatever  he  says  uj)on  the 
subject ;  and  the  elaborate  care  with  which  he  has  edited  these 
papers  is  the  best  proof  of  the  importance  he  attaches  to 
them. 

AVe  shall  now  leave  the  disputed  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  a  i)ortion  of  these  papers,  and  i)roceed  to  extract  from  those 

*  Tlie  letter  in  question  purports  to  be  written  by  the  Comte  do 
Provence  to  the  Alarquis  de  Favras  on  the  1st  November,  17^9,  and 
it  refers  to  a  project  for  carrying  off  the  King  in  the  following  terms; 

‘  Ce  plan  a  en  outre  I’avantage  d’intimider  la  nouvelle  Cour  et  de 
‘  decider  Tenlevement  Au  soliveau’  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  thinks  this 
expression  cannot  have  jwoceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  first  Prince  of 
the  blood,  who  was  one  day  to  mount  the  throne  of  France.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  argument.  The  expression  ‘le  Roi  Soliveau  ’ 
or  King  Log  is  obviously  taken  from  Lafontaine’s  well-known  fable, 
and  it  is  applied  (not  without  reason)  to  Louis  XVI.  in  a  caricature 
of  the  time,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  our  own  possession.  This  design 
represents  the  frogs  asking  for  a  king — Lafayette  and  Bailly  answer 
the  appeal.  On  the  apprehension  of  the  Marquis  de  Favras  the 
Comte  de  Provence  displayed  the  utmost  eagerness  to  disclaim  all 
participation  in  his  plot,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  possession  of  his 
private  papers.  The  letter  in  question  v.  as  purchased  in  London 
by  Lord  Houghton,  not  very  long  ago,  from  a  mass  of  old  documents 
relating  to  the  French  Revolution.  It  bears  strong  marks  of  au¬ 
thenticity.  The  handwriting  is  apparently  that  of  Louis  XVIII. : 
the  paper  has  been  most  carefully  and  ingeniously  repaired  ;  and 
below  the  signature  is  a  red  stamp  partly  effaced,  with  the  words 
‘Papiers  secrets  du  proces  Favras.’  It  is  written  in  pale  ink. 
Whatever  may  be  the  mystery  attached  to  this  document,  it  certainly 
bears  very  strong  internal  marks  of  authenticity  on  the  face  of  it. 
The  existence  of  this  paper  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  Comte  de  Provence  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Commune  on  the  2Gth  of  December,  when  he 
positively  declared, ‘Je  u’ai  point  vu  AI.  de  Favras :  ye  ne  Uii  at 
'point  ecrif.’ 
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which  are  of  unquestionable  authority  some  of  the  i)assages 
which  throw  a  fuller  light  on  the  characters  of  their  authors 
and  the  events  of  the  periotl. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  essentially  the  marriage  of 
Marie  Antoinette  was  a  political  marriage,  and  hoAV  fatally 
that  circumstance  turned  to  her  disadvantage.  The  system  of 
jiolicy  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  consisted  mainly  in  the  alliance 
of  France  with  Austria,  by  which  he  ho])ed  to  hold  in  check 
the  Empress  of  Kussia  on  the  one  hand,  and 'the  Crown  of 
England  on  the  other.  In  this  combination  he  sought  for  a 
system  of  alliances  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  losses 
and  humiliations  of  the  peaee  of  1763,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
was  still  an  infant  when  she  was  already  marked  out  to  seal 
the  union  of  the  two  States  by  her  marriage.  The  Empress- 
Queen,  in  a  letter  to  her  young  son-in-law,  W’litten  just  before 
the  nuptials,  expressly  says,  ‘  I  have  brought  her  up  with  this 
‘  design ;  for  I  have  long  foreseen  that  she  would  share  your 
‘  destiny.’  She  did  indeed  share  the  destiny  of  that  luckless 
])rince,  but  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  which  her  mother 
foresaw  or  imagined. 

Yet,  brilliant  as  the  early  fortunes  of  the  young  Arch¬ 
duchess  were  to  the  outward  eye,  it  is  recorded  that  sinister 
presages  had  attended  her  from  her  birth.  She  came  into  the 
world  on  the  very  day  of  the  great  earthqifake  at  Lisbon.  At 
Kehl  the  gorgeous  ])avilion  prepared  for  her  reception  was 
hung  with  tapestry  which  represented  the  ill-omened  nuptials 
of  Jason  and  Creusa.  •  The  personage  who  received  her  on  the 
French  shore  was  the  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  worthless  and 
profligate  at  all  times,  and  afterwards,  as  Canlinal  and  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  the  chief  actor  in  the  scandalous  intrigue 
of  the  diamond  necklace.  At  Paris  the  rejoicings  appointed 
for  the  marriage  cost  twelve  hundre<l  lives.  Scarcely  had 
the  Dauphiness  taken  her  place  at  Versailles,  when  M.  de 
Choiseul  was  thrust  out  of  office  by  a  cabal  in  which  Madame 
du  Barry  took  the  most  active  part,  and  the  young  Princess 
found  herself  at  a  strange  Court,  without  a  |X)litical  friend 
in  the  land  of  her  adoption,  married  to  an  uncouth  lad  of 
sixteen,  whose  secret  prepossessions  were  certainly  adverse 
to  the  Austrian  connexion,  insulted  by  the  presence  and  the 
gibes  of  the  King’s  mistress,  and  thrown  u|K)n  the  doubtful 
society  of  her  aunts  and  her  sister-in-laAv — the  former  bigoted 
old  maids,  the  latter  an  unmanageable  though  affectionate 
child. 

Maria  Theresa  felt,  no  doubt,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  her 
daughter’s  position,  and  urged  her  (as  we  have  seen)  to  pro- 
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jiltiate  the  Dii  Barry,  and  to  regulate  her  own  conduct  entirely 
by  the  advice  of  M.  de  Mercy,  the  Imperial  Ambassador. 
Tlie  language  addressed  to  Marie  Antoinette  by  her  mother 
is  incredibly  severe,  but  it  sounds  ])rophetie: — ‘  You  must  plav 
‘  your  part,  if  you  wish  to  be  esteemed :  you  can  do  it  if  you 
‘  will  put  some  constraint  on  yourself,  and  take  the  advice 
‘  which  is  given  you ;  but  if  you  give  way,  I  foresee  great 
‘  misfortunes  befoi-e  you — nothing  but  quarrels  and  vexations, 

‘  which  will  render  your  life  unhappy . All  this  makes 

‘  me  tremble.  I  see  you  going  on  -with  a  certain  assurance 
‘  and  carelessness  to  total  ruin  or,  at  least,  into  a  false  track.’ 
But  in  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  this  language,  and  the  defe¬ 
rence  ^laria  Theresa  exacted  and  obtained  from  her  children, 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the  Dauphin  failed  to  give  the 
Empress  any  jKjlitical  influence  at  V ersailles.  !Marie  Antoinette 
herself  had  no  such  influence ;  but  she  was  made  to  expiate  the 
crime  of  the  Austrian  alliance  as  bitterly  as  if  she  had  been 
its  most  powertid  patroness.  It  was  that  circumstance  which, 
for  several  ditterent  causes,  first  directed  against  her  the 
malignant  intrigues  of  the  Court,  and  sowed  an  immense  crop 
of  hatred  and  injustice  among  the  people  against  an  innocent 
and  amiable  woman.  Maria  Theresa  was  injudicious  in  incul¬ 
cating  on  her  daughter,  as  the  first  of  her  duties,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  ties  with  her  own  country,  which  her  marriage  had 
in  fact  dissolved,  and  in  constituting  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
chief  adviser  of  the  Queen  of  F ranee.  !Mercy,  indeed,  perfoiTned 
that  delicate  task  with  tact  and  circumspection.  The  time 
came  when  in  the  whole  kingdt)m  of  France  there  was  not 
another  man  whom  !Marie  Antoinette  could  really  confide  in. 
Nevertheless,  it  Avould  have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had 
been  left  to  her  own  impulses;  become,  as  sbe  herself  ex¬ 
pressed,  ‘  Fran^aise  jusqu’au  bout  des  ongles,’  and  not  lived  to 
hear  that  ferocious  cry  of  ‘  L’Autrichienne  !  ’  for  ever  mingling 
with  the  crash  of  the  Revolution.  In  this  respect  the  policy  of 
Maria  Theresa  did  unintentionally  conduce  to  the  fatal  tenni- 
nation  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  her  daughter. 

AI.  Feuillet  do  Conches  infonns  us  that  many  of  the  auto¬ 
graph  jjapei's  and  letters  of  Louis  XVI.  which  occur  in  his 
collection  were  obtained  by  himself  from  the  descendants  of 
two  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  appointed,  to  ransack 
the  King’s  private  reimsitories.  They  probably  kept  a  jwrtion 
of  what  they  found  there  for  their  own  use,  and  since  the  death 
of  these  j)ersons  the  autographs  have  been  sold.  Some  of 
them  are  of  high  interest,  such  as  the  draft  of  the  Declaration 
made  by  the  King  to  the  Assembly  at  the  moment  of  the  flight 
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to  Varennes,  ami  the  confidential  letter  to  his  brnther,  in  which 
he  explains  his  own  motives  for  accej)tinor  the  Revolutionarj- 
Constitution  of  1791.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  dignity  'vith  which  he  bore  the  keenest  sufferings  and 
turned  aside  the  grossest  insults,  the  piety  of  his  last  moments, 
have  contributed  to  throw  over  his  name  something  of  the 
radiance  which  encircles  the  martyr  and  the  saint.  No  doubt, 
in  some  of  his  letters,  in  domestic  life,  and  in  the  jx)litical 
transactions  Avhich  cost  him  his  head,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  often'  showed  himself  a  very  narrow-minded,  ill- 
mannered,  and  iuca])able  personage ;  but  these  defects  are 
compensated  by  his  genuine  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  people  and  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  follies  and  enmes.  Many  of  the  earlier  acts  of  his  reign 
do  the  utmost  cretlit  to  his  heart.  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  King  to  Turgot  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

‘  Versailles  (February,  1776). 

‘  I  have  read  with  care.  Monsieur  Turgot,  all  the  Reports  you 
submitted  to  me  at  the  Council,  and  the  six  Drafts  of  Ordinances,  { 

which  I  had  previously  approved  in  general  terms.  I  was  very  glad  | 

to  make  myself  master  of  the  details,  alone,  and  in  my  cabinet.  The 
want  of  unanimity  in  my  Council  on  these  measures,  and  the  hostility  | 
they  encounter  out  of  doors,  have  given  me  much  matter  for  reflection :  ; 

but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  so  useful  and  so  conformable  to  the  j 

welfare  of  the  people,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  publish  them  and  to  i 

support  them  with  my  whole  authority.  Thus  1  approve  the  edict  j 

for  the  suppression  of  forced  labour  {corvees)  by  causing  the  high  il 

roads  of  the  kingdom  to  be  repaired  at  the  common  cost.  To  take  I 
the  time  of  a  labourer,  without  his  own  consent,  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  tax,  even  if  he  were  paid  for  it :  much  more  if  he  is  not  paid 
for  it  at  all.  That  is  an  exorbitant  charge  on  a  day-labourer  living 
by  his  time.  You  say  very  wisely  that  a  man  who  is  forced  to  work  i 
and  who  works  without  remuneration,  works  ill.  These  considera¬ 
tions  are  palpable,  and  I  regret  that  an  edict  so  well-founded  in  I 

reason  and  equity  should  have  excited  so  much  opposition  and  dis-  j 

trust,  even  before  it  was  known  :  but  there  are  so  many  private 
interests  oppost'd  to  the  general  interest.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  my 
dear  Turgot,  the  more  I  repeat  to  myself,  that  there  is  nobody  but  I 
you  and  I  that  really  love  tlie  people.  Have  this  edict  engrossed:  \ 
I  will  sign  it  in  Council.’  (FeuUlet  de  Conches,  vol.  i.  p.  79.) 

When  M.  Turgot  was  not  at  his  elLiw,  the  King  was  not 
always  so  wuse.  The  naivete  of  the  following  passage,  in  a  note 
to  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Miromenil  (written  in  the  year  1775), 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  : —  ; 

‘  Have  you  read  the  Memorial  of  the  Protestants  ?  It  is  very  well 
drawn  up  ;  but  by  what  right  do  they  dare  to  print  a  Memorial  and  j 
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send  it  to  everybody  ?  There  may  be  persons  of  a  misapplied 
zeal  who  harass  them,  which  1  do  not  approve,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ought  to  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  to  them. 
They  have  a  sure  way  to  become  like  all  other  citizens,  and  that 
is  to  acknowledge  the  true  religion.'  {Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  i. 

p.  66.) 

Whatever  Louis  XVI.  might  have  been  in  tranquil  times, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution  was 
howling  about  him,  his  faculties  became  confused,  his  irresolu¬ 
tion  increased,  and,  like  most  weak  men  exposed  to  dangers  he 
could  not  surmount,  he  had  recourse  to  deceit.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  trace  wth  minuteness  in  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches’  second  volume  the  fluctuations  of  the  King’s  mind 
— the  motives  which  led  him  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  1791 
(from  a  conviction,  as  he  acknowledges,  that  it  would  not 
work) — the  attempts  made  to  control  the  Royalist  party  at 
Coblentz,  and  especially  the  Comte  d’ Artois — and,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  secret  conviction  of  the  King  that  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  for  himself  and  the  Queen  lay  in  escape  and  foreign 
intervention,  though  he  continued  to  the  last  to  dread  and 
deprecate  civil  war.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  on  the  present 
occasion  to  enter  fully  into  these  curious  details,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  the  whole  series  of  the 
pa|)ers,  to  which  no  suspicion  is  attached,  to  the  careful 
examination  of  every  student  of  the  F rench  Revolution, 

There  are,  however,  tAvo  short  documents  in  the  same 
volume  of  this  collection,  which  are  so  conclusive  as  to  the  bad 
faith  of  the  King  in  his  dealings  AAdth  the  Assembly,  that  we 
must  find  room  for  them  in  this  place.  The  Royal  Family 
had  been  stopped  in  its  flight  at  Varennes,  on  the  21st  June. 
And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  Marquis  Louis  de  Bouille,  the 
anecdote  that  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Avhole 
escape  was  that  the  King,  Avhose  appetite  Avas  insatiable. 
Insisted  on  stopping  for  some  time  at  a  house  of  M.  de 
Chamilly,  to  eat  a  meal.  That  meal  cost  the  King  his  head, 
and  probably  changed  the  tenour  of  events  in  Europe.  ‘  On 
the  25th  June  the  Royal  Family  was  brought  back  to  Paris. 
In  the  interval  the  King  had  been  virtually  dejwsed  by  the 
Assembly.  The  catastrophe  was  all  but  complete:  and  the 
letters  relating  to  it  in  these  p£^»es  are  of  a  thousand  times 
greater  Interest  than  the  lalx)ured  attempts  to  describe  it  in  all 
the  daubs  and  blotches  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  At  this  crisis,  then, 
or  a  few  days  later,  on  the  7th  July,  the  King  addressed  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  the  following  message : — 
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‘  Gentlemen, — I  learn  that  several  oflicors  who  have  passed  over 
to  foreign  countries  have  invited  the  soldiers  of  their  regiments  to 
quit  the  kingdom  and  join  them  abroad,  and  that  this  has  been  done 
in  virtue  of  certain  full  powers,  directly  or  indirectly,  emanating  from 
myself.  I  think  it  right  to  contradict  this  assertion  and  to  repeat  on 
the  present  occasion,  what  I  have  already  declared,  that  in  leaving 
Paris  my  sole  intention  was  to  go  to  Montmedy,  whence  I  should 
have  addressed  to  the  National  Assembly  tlie  observations  I  deem 
necessary  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  I  positively  «lcclare  that  every 
person  who  may  say  that  he  is  charged  with  any  such  powers  on  my 
behalf  is  a  most  culpable  impostor.’  (Fettillet  de  Conches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  514.) 

At  a  preceding  i>a"e  of  the  same  volume  (p.  163),  we  find 
the  following  document,  also  dated  the  7  th  July  1791,  and 
headed  ‘  General  Powers,  which  the  King,  after  his  arrest  at 
‘  Varennes,  sent  to  the  Princes,  his  brothers,  by  M.  dc 
‘  FersenI’  This  autograph  pajMjr  was  given  to  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  by  his  friend  the  Vicomte  de  Fontenay.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

‘  I  absolutely  rely  on  the  affection  of  my  brothers  for  me,  on  their 
attachment  to  their  country,  on  the  friendship  of  Sovereign  Princes, 
iny  kinsmen  and  allies,  and  on  the  honour  and  generosity  of  the  other 
Sovereigns,  to  agree  together  on  the  manner  and  Uic  means  to  be 
employed  in  negotiations,  designed  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  kingdom :  but  Ithink  that  all  employment  of  force  ought  only 
to  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  negotiations.  1  give  full  powers  to  my 
brothers  to  treat  in  this  sense  with  whomsoever  they  choose,  and  to 
select  the  persons  to  be  employed  for  these  political  objects.’ 

So  that  on  the  very  same  day  that  the  King  denied  to  the 
Assembly,  in  terms  of  apparent  indignation,  that  he  had  given 
any  powers  to  promote  the  emigration  of  troops,  he  did  in 
fact  send  to  the  heads  of  the  emigration  full  jKjwers  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  Powers  for  their  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
France.  Two  months  later,  on  the  14th  September,  he  signified 
to  the  Assembly  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution — witli  what 
sincerity  may  be  inferred  from  these  documents.  In  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  terrible  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  tliis  disposition  of  the  Court  to 
rely  on  foreign  aid  and  to  subdue  the  Revolution  by  foreign 
influence,  was  the  inexpiable  crime  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of  Louis  as  a  tyrant.  It  was  an  out¬ 
rage  to  ascribe  to  the  Queen,  as  a  woman,  any  single  action 
Avbich  w’ould  not  have  become  the  noblest  of  her  sex.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  her  Austrian  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  frivolity  of  her  early  habits,  misfortune  and 
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danger  awakened  in  her  a  force  of  will,  a  clearness  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  )H>wer  of  language,  and  a  strength  of  soul,  which 
s(>eak  with  imperishable  eloquence  in  every  line  of  the  letters 
written  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  But 
although  these  qualities  of  the  Queen  do  her  the  highest 
honour,  and  in  this  respect  the  j)ublication  of  her  most  private 
correspondence  can  only  exalt  her  reputation,  yet  these  papers 
render  still  more  apjmrcnt  the  fact  that  she  had  but  little 
|M>litical  judgment,  and  that  neither  she  nor  the  King  ever 
conceived  the  possibility  of  dealing  honestly  with  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  At  each  successive  stage  in  that  protracted  tragedy, 
there  was  a  secret  j)olicy  always  at  work  in  the  op|X)site 
sense,  and  that  policy,  relying  mainly  on  external  su])|)ort, 
was  their  destruction.  A  single  instance  must  suffice  to  ex¬ 
plain  our  meaning.  AVe  select  it  from  a  letter  in  cipher, 
addressed  by  the  Queen  to  Count  Mercy,  on  the  28th  Sept., 
1791,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  King  had  accepted  the 
Constitution,  and  a  momentary  turn  in  his  favour  had  been 
given  to  affairs,  if  it  had  been  honestly  and  ably  employed. 
The  language  of  Marie  Antoinette  demonstrates  the  entire 
insincerity  of  their  acquiescence : — 

‘  It  is  most  important  for  us  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  the  en- 
jjagements  of  the  Emperor  and  the  other  Powers  with  the  King’.s 
brutliers,  the  measure  of  their  good  will,  and  the  time  at  which  they 
may  effect  it.  As  for  this  last  point,  it  appears  to  me  from  all  your 
letters,  and  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  the  time  is  at  least  remote. 
It  is  this,  therefore,  which  decided  us  to  take,  at  this  moment,  the 
course  we  have  adopted  [acceptance  of  the  Constitution]. 

‘  Anyhow,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  air  of  uniting  in  good  faith 
with  the  people.  If  public  opinion  does  not  change,  no  human  power 
can  govern  in  despite  of  it.  If  then  it  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
present  system,  at  least  for  a  time,  (and  it  will  destroy  itself  if  it  be 
adopted,)  it  is  essential  that  we  should  be  united  to  that  great  ma¬ 
jority  which  is  the  people,  and  to  inspire  it  with  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  the  machinations  of  the  republicans  who  are  seeking 
every  means  of  influence  and  found  all  their  hopes  on  the  next 
legislature. 

‘  There  is  another  advantage  in  having  the  air  to  adopt  the  new 
ideas — that  it  is  the  safest  mode  of  defeating  them.  When  the  fac¬ 
tious  will  no  longer  be  able  to  tell  the  multitude  that  the  King  op¬ 
poses  its  welfare  by  opposing  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  calamities  that  surround  it. 

‘  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  dare  not  flatter  myself,  the  Powers 
find  some  prompt  and  imposing  manner  to  make  themselves  heard 
here,  and  to  exact  the  things  they  have  a  right  to  demand  for  the 
safety  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  it  is  still  necessary  to  inspire 
confidence.  The  fear  of  external  force,  though  it  should  use  no 
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language  but  that  of  reason  and  the  common  rights  of  sovereigns, 
would  mitigate  the  first  shock  here,  and  might  decide  tliem  to 
entreat  the  King  to  act  as  mediator, — the  only  part  fitted  for  him, 
as  much  from  the  love  he  bears  his  subjects  as  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  faction  of  the  emigrants,  who  by  the  tone  they  as¬ 
sume  (which  would  be  raised  still  higher  if  they  contributed  to 
another  order  of  things)  would  only  plunge  the  King  into  a  fresh 
slavery.  The  wisdom  of  the  Powers  must  therefore  restrain  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Anything  they  could  do  alone  or  without  a  para¬ 
mount  force,  would  destroy  them,  ourselves,  and  the  whole  kingdom.’ 
(Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.) 

Bertrand  de  Molleville  relates  In  his  Memoirs  that  the  King 
and  Queen  accepted  the  Constitution  in  a  very  different  spirit 
The  King  said  to  him,  ‘  I  should  have  liked  to  introduce  some 
‘  modifications  into  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  now  too  late ;  I 
‘  have  accepted  it  as  it  is,  I  have  sworn  to  maintain  it.  I  must 
‘  keep  my  engagement ;  and  the  more  so  as  1  think  the  exact 
‘  execution  of  the  Constitution  is  the  surest  method  of  con- 
‘  vincing  the  nation  that  some  changes  are  required  in  it.  1  have 
‘  no  other  plan  than  this,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  deviate  from 
‘  it.’  The  Queen  added  to  the  same  Minister,  ‘  The  King  has 
‘  acquainted  you  with  his  intentions  relative  to  the  Constitution ; 

‘  do  you  not  think  that  the  only  plan  to  pursue  is  to  be  faithful 
‘  to  his  oath  ?  ’  ‘  Certainly,  your  Majesty,’  replied  Bertrand. 

‘  Well,’  said  the  Queen,  ‘  be  sure  they  will  not  make  us  depart 
‘  from  it.’  This  version  of  the  policy  of  the  Court  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1791  has  been  adopted  by  Thiers  and  other  historians.  The 
letter  just  quoted  demonstrates  the  insincerity  of  these  as¬ 
surances,  and  that  the  hopes  of  the  Queen  were  entirely  fixed 
on  the  intervention  of  foreign  Powers,  with  a  paramount  force, 
to  put  down  the  Revolution.  Yet  that  was  the  most  fatal  error 
the  Court  could  then  commit ;  for,  as  Brissot  declared  in  his 
Journal  two  years  afterwards,  ‘  Without  the  war  there  would 
‘  have  been  no  10th  August ;  without  the  10th  August  there 
*  would  have  been  no  Republic.’ 

But  even  the  simulated  confidence  of  the  King  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  of  short  duration.  He  was  grossly  insulted  on  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Assembly  by  an  attempt  to  refuse  him 
the  tides  of  Sire  and  Your  Majesty  ;  and  when  he  ‘  vetoed  ’  the 
law  against  the  Emigres,  in  November  1791,  that  act  occasioned 
a  definitive  rupture. 

When  Marie  Antoinette  was  brought  to  her  trial,  the 
first  question  put  to  the  jury  was  this: — ‘Is  it  proved  that 
‘  manoeuvres  and  intelligences  with  foreign  Powers  and  other 
‘  external  enemies  of  the  Republic  have  existed,  tending  to  aid 
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‘  and  abet  their  designs  ?  and  is  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria 
‘  convicted  of  having  ])articij)ated  in  these  manoeuvres  and 
‘intelligences?’  This  was  the  crime  punishable  by  death 
under  the  article  of  the  Penal  Code  which  Foucpiier  a])plied 
to  her.  The  trial  of  the  Queen  was  no  doubt  a  mockery  of 
justice.  She  was  outraged  aud  insidted  by  false  and  indecent 
charges,  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue.  No  real  evidence  on 
the  main  charge  of  high  treason  was  adduced  against  her. 
But  if  the  letters  and  papers  contained  in  these  volumes  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  her  judges,  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
}K)sterity,  it  is  imjwssible,  even  for  those  who  are  most  deeply 
affected  by  her  melancholy  fate,  to  deny  that  the  Queen  had 
actively  engaged  in  the  foreign  intelligences  ascribed  to  her; 
that  she  had  used  her  influence  and  her  resources  abroad  to 
arm  Europe  against  F ranee ;  and  that  when  ap])arent  conces¬ 
sions  were  made  to  the  new  Constitution  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  the  Queen  never  relinquished  her  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  Revolution.  ‘  She  was,’  to  borrow  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  M.  Mortimer  Temaux*,  ‘  afflicted  by  the  most  cruel 
‘  perplexities,  but  these  perplexities  were  not  those  of  the  King. 

‘  Louis  XVI.  knew'  not  whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a 
‘  constitutional  king.  Marie  Antoinette  knew  that  she  chose 
‘he  should  never  be  one.  Hesitating  as  to  the  means  she 
‘  should  employ,  but  never  as  to  her  object,  she  had  no  fixed 
‘  system  of  conduct ;  she  was  firm  only  in  repugnance  and 
‘  resentment.  .  .  .  She  dreaded  whatever  aid  came  from 
‘  the  interior,  because  an  account  must  one  day  be  rendered  to 
‘  those  who  afforded  it.  She  turned  her  eyes  to  the  armies  of 
‘  the  Coalition,  w’ithout  ha\'ing  formed  a  clear  conception  of 
‘  what  she  needed  or  w'hat  she  desired.’ 

This  sentence  may  seem  severe,  but  it  is  that  of  a  writer 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  full  of 
respect  for  the  Queen’s  character  and  of  compassion  for  her 
unmerited  sufferings.  And,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  confirmed 
to  demonstration  by  the  voluminous  letters  extracted  by 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  from  the  Austrian  Archives  and  by 
many  of  the  documents  in  his  own  jmssession.  From  similar 
sources  he  has  exjwsed  to  the  light  of  day  the  restless  intrigues 
of  the  ^mipres,  more  especially  of  the  Comte  d’ Artois  and 
Calonne;  the  crafty  and  insincere  expedients  by  which  the 
Emperor  Leopold  kept  alive  the  expectations  of  the  Court  of 
France  without  taking  any  serious  engagement ;  the  impetuons 
but  abortive  zeal  with  which  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  was 
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ready  to  advance,  like  a  knight  of  old,  to  the  rescue  of  the 
(^ueen  ;  and  the  artifices  by  which  Catherine  of  Russia  sought 
to  turn  the  confusion  of  Europe  and  the  downfall  of  the  French 
Monarchy  to  her  own  advantage.  These  materials  are  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  they  exhibit  the  honesty  and  sagacity  of 
what  was  termed  the  Coalition  in  a  light  not  more  creditable  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  than  the  honesty  and  sagacity  of  the 
Court  of  France  in  its  relations  with  the  jMjpular  party.  On 
these  questions  M.  Feuillet  de  Conelies  has  rendered  services 
to  the  secret  history  of  the  revolutionary  j)erlod  which  are  only 
equalletl  by  the  publication  of  the  corresjxmdence  of  the  Comte 
de  la  Marck,  given  to  the  world  in  1851  by  M.  de  Bacourt. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject  by  citing  two 
interesting  letters  from  the  (^ueen  to  her  brother.  The  first 
relates  to  the  negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  through 
M.  de  la  Marck  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Court.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  order  to  conceal  the  game  he  was  playing,  that 
uuscrupulous  tribune  made  use  t)f  language  of  increased  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  Assembly,  at  the  very  time  he  was  advising  Louis 
XVI.  to  countermine  the  opjK)sition  of  that  body  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  Ministry ;  but  this  inconsistency  had  the  effect  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  advice  he 
was  giving  to  them.  The  following  letter  relates  to  this  sub¬ 
ject 

‘This 22nd  October,  1790:  St.  Cloud. 

‘  We  are  fallen  back  into  chaos  and  all  our  distrust.  M.  [Mira¬ 
beau]  had  sent  in  some -papers,  warmly  expressed  but  well  argued, 
on  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  usurpations  of  the  Assembly,  and 
of  resisting  its  pretensions  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  of  Ministers. 
He  had  proposed  several  names,  and  the  King  was  disposed  to 
examine  the  question,  when,  apropos  of  some  disturbances  which 
have  occurred  in  the  fleet,  he  delivered  a  violent  demagogical  5)>eeeh, 
such  as  to  terrify  all  honest  men.*  Here  then  all  our  hopes  in  this 

*  The  entire  history  of  this  transaction  may  be  found  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Count  de  la  Marck  with  Mirabeau,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
On  the  I6th  October  Mirabeau  advised  the  King  to  anticijiate 
tho  vote  of  want  of  confidence  threatened  by  the  Assembly  by  dis¬ 
missing  his  own  Ministers  and  having  a  Cabinet  taken  from  the 
advanced  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  party.  The  King  hesitated. 
On  the  18th  Mirabeau  suspected  that  the  Court  was  acting  under  the 
counsels  of  a  fooli.-ih  person  named  Bergas.se,  whose  advice  was  directly 
opposed  to  his  own.  Irritated  by  this  sign  of  distrust,  he  attacked 
the  Court  in  the  Assembly  with  great  bitterness  on  the  21st,  and 
proposed  the  substitution  of  the  tricolour  flag  in  the  navy  for  the  old 
drapeau  blane.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  the  Queen  refers  in  her 
letter. 
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quarter  are  again  overthrown  :  the  King  is  indignant  and  I  in  de¬ 
spair.  Ue  has  written  to  one  of  his  friends  [M.  de  la  Marcki  in 
whom  I  have  great  confidence,  and  who  is  a  most  trustworthy  gentle¬ 
man,  a  letter  of  explanation  which  has  just  been  shown  to  me,  and 
which  appears  to  me  very  little  calculated  to  explain  or  excuse  any¬ 
thing.  This  man  is  a  volcano  who  would  set  fire  to  an  empire :  are 
we  to  rely  on  him  then  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  that  consumes 
us?  He  will  have  much  to  do  to  regain  our  confidence.  At  bottom, 
the  King  himself  felt  how  important  it  is  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  Assembly,  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  snbvereion  of 
the  royal  authority  :  but  how  can  we  induce  him  to  take  .advice  from 
those  who  are  bursting  into  fresh  excesses  ?  However,  a  good  counsel 
is  always  good,  and  I  am  urging  the  Archbishop  (Brienne)  to 
speak.  Lam.  defends  Mir.,  and  maintains  that  though  he  has  occa¬ 
sional  outbreaks,  he  is  sincere  in  his  wish  to  serve  the  Monarchy, 
and  will  repair  this  flight  of  his  imagination,  which  did  not  come 
from  his  heart.  But  the  King  will  not  believe  it.  I  saw  yesterday 
he  was  very  angry.  Lam.  says  he  doubts  not  that  Mir.  thought 
he  was  doing  right  in  speaking  thus,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Assembly, 
and  gain  credit  with  it  in  more  momentous  circumstances.  Oh ! 
God,  if  we  have  committed  faults,  we  have  keenly  expiated  them.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  376.) 

The  last  letter  of  the  Queen  for  which  tve  can  find  room  is 
also  addressed  to  her  brother.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  prints 
it  from  the  draft  in  the  Queen’s  handwriting  in  his  own  col¬ 
lection.  It  is  extremely  touching  and  characteristic : — 

•  This  2Tth  December,  1790. 

‘  Yes,  my  dear  brother,  our  situation  is  dreadful.  I  feel  it,  I  see  it, 
and  your  letter  has  divined  every  thing.  Human  nature  is  very 
wicked  and  perverse,  and  yet  this  nation — I  have  singular  proofs  of 
it — ^is  not  bad  at  heart.  Their  fault  is  that  they  arc  too  impulsive. 
They  have  generous  movements,  which  do  not  stay ;  they  are  in¬ 
flamed  like  children,  and  once  excited  they  are  led  to  commit  every 
crime,  though  they  may  repent  of  them  afterwards  in  tears  of  blood. 
What  is  the  use  when  the  evil  is  done  ?  You  remind  me  that  I  had 
looked  forward  to  the  Utats  Generaux  as  a  source  of  trouble  and  the 
hope  of  the  factious — but  since  then,  what  ground  we  have  lost ! 
I  am  daily  outraged  by  insults  and  threats.  On  the  death  of  my 
poor  Dauphin  [the  Queen’s  eldest  boy  died  in  June  1790,]  the  nation 
seemed  totally  unconscious  of  the  event.  From  that  day,  the  people 
are  mad,  and  I  am  in  constant  terror.  After  having  undergone  the 
horrors  of  the  oth  and  6th  October,  anything  may.  be  expected. 
Assassination  is  at  our  doors.  1  cannot  show  myself  at  a  window, 
even  with  my  children,  without  being  insulted  by  a  drunken  mob, 
to  whom  I  have  done  no  harm,  and  amongst  whom  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  unfortunates  whom  I  have  myself  relieved.  I  am  prepared  for  any 
event,  and  I  can  now,  unmoved,  hear  them  crying  for  my  head.  My 
anxieties  are  increased,  my  dear  brother,  by  the  state  of  your  health ; 
1  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  was  affected  by  the  long  letter  you 
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wrote  me  from  your  bed  of  sickness.  I  acknowledge  your  tenderness 
and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart ;  but  forgive  me,  I  entreat  you, 
if  I  still  refuse  your  advice  to  leave ;  remember  that  I  am  not  my 
own  mistress ;  my  duty  is  to  remain  where  Providence  has  placed 
me,  and  to  oppose  my  own  body,  if  need  be,  to  the  daggers  of  the 
assassins  who  would  attack  the  King.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  our 
mother,  who  is  as  dear  to  you  as  to  myself,  if  danger  could  induce 
me  to  fly  far  away  from  the  King  and  from  my  children.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  402.) 

Before  tve  take  leave  of  these  interesting  collections,  one 
class  of  letters  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  are,  from  their 
singular  freshness,  vivacity,  and  originality,  the  most  capti¬ 
vating  of  all.  We  mean  the  copious  corres[K)ndence  of  ^ladame 
Elisabeth,  the  King’s  sister,  >vith  her  tw’o  ladles-in-waiting  and 
ctmfidential  friends,  Madame  de  Bombelles  and  Madame  de 
Raigecourt.  The  authenticity  of  these  .letters  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  for  they  proceed  directly  from  the  custody  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ladies  to  whom  they  w’ere  addressed.  The 
three  sons  of  Madame  de  Bombelles  entered  the  Austrian  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  youngest  of  them  (who  had  possession  of  his 
mother’s  letters)  became  the  third  and  last  husband  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise.  Through  Countess  de  Flahault,  when 
Ambassadress  of  France  at  Vienna,  these  letters  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  present  editor,  and  they  have  since  been  collated 
with  another  copy  of  them  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Castcja, 
who  married  Madame  de  Bombelles’  daughter  in  1819.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  the  Princess  to  her  other  friend,  Madame  de 
Raigecourt,  had  already  been  inaccurately  given  to  the  world 
by  M.  Ferraud;  but  they  have  now  been  revised  and  pub- 
lishetl  in  their  integrity  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  from  the 
original  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Marquis  de 
Raigecourt.  We  are  thus  particular  in  explaining  the  history 
of  these  papers  because  they  are  wholly  exempt  from  the  sus¬ 
picions  which  have  been  throwm  on  some  other  parts  of  the 
collection ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  an  equally  clear 
and  explicit  account  of  every  paper  to  which  a  great  name  has 
been  affixed. 

Ao  character  in  modem  history  lives  in  a  purer  light  than 
that  of  iSladame  Elisabeth.  She  shared  the  sufferings  of  her 
brother ;  she  refused  to  forsake  him  when  she  might  have  left 
France;  she  was  of  all  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  the 
purest  and  the  most  innocent.  But  without  at  all  diminishing 
the  admiration  inspired  by  her  virtues,  these  letters  exhibit  her 
character  from  an  entirely  new  and  unexpected  point  of  view. 
Far  from  being  the  resigned  and  half-celestial  creature  who  sacri- 
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ficed  herself  to  the  tenderness  of  her  affections  and  the  ardour 
of  her  faith,  Madame  Elisaheth  was  of  all  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  the  most  remarkable  for  the  extreme  vivacity  of  her 
disposition,  for  her  brilliant  humour,  for  her  high  spirits  and 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  a  proud  sense  of  what  was  once  her 
own  great  position.  Born  a  Princess  and  a  child  of  France, 
she  exulted  in  the  pleasures  she  jwssessed  and  the  jdeasures 
she  could  confer  on  others.  To  her  tastes,  her  habits,  and  her 
ardent  convictions,  the  Revolution,  with  its  brutality  and  its 
irreligion,  was  abominable.  F rom  the  first  day  Avhen  the  stoi-m 
broke  on  the  marble  galleries  of  Versailles,  she  retained  no 
illusions,  she  advocated  no  concessions.  Her  courageous  heart 
would  have  found  it  easier  to  break  in  a  bold  resistance,  than 
to  tem|K)rise  and  exhaust  the  sIoav  torments  of  lingering  de¬ 
struction.  Yet  that  was  the  fate  to  which  she  Avas  doomed  by 
the  fault  of  others,  rather  than  by  her  own ;  and  with  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  that  hopeless  sacrifice,  unde¬ 
ceiving  and  undeceived,  she  made  it,  not  only  Avithout  a 
murmur,  but  Avith  a  gaiety  and  gallantry  of  heart,  tempered 
only  by  her  profound  faith  in  the  justice  of  God  and  the  tinith 
of  His  religion.  She  met  those  perils — she  describes  those 
scenes  of  horror — Avith  a  light  and  unshrinking  touch.  EA'en 
when  you  trace  in  the  animated  irregularity  of  her  style  the 
flutter  of  the  keenest  emotion,  half-concealed  from  the  friends 
she  was  addressing,  she  sIioavs  not  a  sign  of  fear ;  and  she 
alloAvs  nothing  to  check  the  natural  floAv  of  her  spirits,  except 
the  consciousness  of  her  oAvn  imperfections,  measured  by  the 
standard  of  divine  endurance  and  divine  purity.  Yet,  Avith 
these  elevated  thoughts  and  motives  ever  present  to  her  mind, 
she  is  not  a  whit  the  less  a  Avoman  of  the  world,  eagerly  sharing 
in  every  pursuit  and  enjoyment  and  passion  of  the  hour,  and 
owning  that  it  costs  her  more  to  relinquish  her  horses,  her 
rardens,  her  dairy,  and  her  freedom,  than  she  cares  to  admit. 
This  strong  infusion  of  youthful  gaiety  and  active  tastes, 
mingled  with  the  fervour  of  her  religious  sentiments,  gives  a 
new  aspect  to  the  character  of  Elisabeth ;  but  it  only  renders 
her  more  attracth'e  and  more  original. 

We  can  hardly  hope  to  preserve  in  a  foreign  language  the 
peculiar  playfulness  of  her  style  in  these  letters,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  may  give  some  idea  of  them.  The  first  in  the 
series  was  Avritten  to  Madame  de  Bombelles  the  day  after  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille : — 

‘  15th  July,  1789. 


‘  How  kind  you  arc,  dearest !  All  the  dreadful  events  of  yesterday 
had  not  made  me  cry  ;  but  your  letter,  wliich  gives  me  the  consola- 
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tions  of  your  friendship,  has  cost  me  a  flood  of  tears.  I  should  bo  ' 

grieved  to  go  away  without  you.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  Kin"  i 

w'ill  leave  Versailles.  I  w’ould  do  whatever  you  w’ish,  if  that  were  ( 

to  happen.  I  don’t  know  what  I  really  desire  on  that  point.  God  i 

knows  what  is  best  to  be  done.  We  have  a  pious  man  at  the  head 
of  the  Council,  perhaps  He  will  enlighten  him.  Take  care  of  your¬ 
self,  and  pray  don’t  come  out — though,  ma  petite,  I  make  the  sacrifice 
of  seeing  you.  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  tell.  At  all  times,  at 
every  moment,  I  shall  feel  the  same.  I  hope  the  evil  is  not  so  great 
as  one  imagines.  What  makes  me  think  so  is  the  quiet  of  Versailles. 

We  were  not  quite  certain  yesterday  that  M.  de  Launay  had  been 
hanged  :  somebody  else  had  been  taken  for  him.  I  shall  cling,  as 
you  advise  me,  to  the  chariot  of  Monsiettr  (the  Comte  de  Provence), 
hut  I  am  afraid  the  wheels  are  good  for  nothing.  Adieu,  dearest,  I 
embrace  you  as  fondly  as  I  love  you.’  {Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  i. 
p.  233.) 

Here  follows  an  outburst  from  the  brave  little  fanatic,  whose 
religion  was  not  always  of  the  most  saintlike  temper : — 

‘  Paris,  20th  January,  1790. 

‘  As  this  letter  will  not  see  the  post-oflice  in  France  I  may  w’rite 
to  you  rather  more  at  my  ease.  The  Assembly  has  crowned  the 
measure  of  its  follies  and  impieties  by  giving  to  the  Jews  admission 
to  all  offices.  The  debate  was  long,  but  the  rightminded  people  had, 
as  usual,  the  worst  of  it.  As  yet  they  have  only  admitted  the  Jews 
who  had  privileges ;  but  you  will  see  the  whole  nation  will  soon 
have  the  same  advantages.  It  was  reserved  for  our  ago  to  receive 
in  friendship  the  only  people  w'hom  God  has  marked  with  a  sign  of 
reprobation,  to  forget  the  death  inflicted  on  our  Saviour  by  that 
people,  and  the  benefits  that  Saviour  has  ever  scattered  over  France. 

I  can’t  tell  you  what  a  rage  I  am  in  at  this  decree.  But  we  must 
wait  and  submit  with  resignation  to  the  punishment  reserved  to  us 
by  Heaven,  for  this  offence  will  never  be  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
avenged.  Our  present  position  proves  that  God  has  His  days  of 
vengeance,  and  that  if  He  is  long-suffering  of  evil,  He  does  never¬ 
theless  punish  it  with  force,  when  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  has 
reached  its  height.  .  .  . 

‘  You  will  see,  or  you  have  already  seen,  what  the  Assembly  has 
done  to  prevent  its  members  from  holding  offices.  [The  Assembly 
had  just  decreed  the  non-re-eligibility  of  its  members.]  I  don’t  know 
that  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  am  afraid  it  will  only  render  them  more 
violent.  Since  the  King  has  taken  this  step  which  puts  him,  as  they 
say,  at  the  head  of  the  Bevolution,  and  strips  him,  as  1  say,  of  the  little 
remaining  Crown  he  had  still  on  his  head,  the  Assembly  has  not  done 
a  thing  for  him.  It  is  fiercely  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Clergy. 
To-day  they  are  going  to  decide  that  there  are  to  be  no  eldest  sons. 
Every  sort  of  extravagance  is  going  on,  and  no  good  will  come  of  it.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  304.) 

*  Ist  March,  1790. 

‘  We  are  not  yet  sure  that  the  Emperor  (Joseph)  is  dead.  But  I 
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one  might  lay  a  wager  it  is  so.  How  Europe  will  be  knocked  about ! 
They  say  his  niece  has  died  in  her  confinement :  the  happier  she, 
though  1  am  not  envious  of  her  lot.  As  I  have  always  been  extremely 
curious,  I  should  like  to  see  the  end  of  this  Revolution.  Yet  if  the 
(lays  of  persecution  for  the  faith  were  to  return,  ah  !  I  would  ask 
Heaven  to  release  me  from  the  world  first,  for  I  don’t  feel  I  have  at 
all  the  courage  to  support  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  old  proverb 
which  says  “God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,”  and  I  doubt 
not  that  we  should  experience  it,  if  the  time  came.  You  will  think 
me  rather  mad.  For  fear  you  should  find  out  that  you  are  not  erring 
in  thinking  so,  I  leave  you  and  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

These  touches  must  suffice  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
Princess’s  character — ardent,  intolerant  sometimes,  resolute  in 
opposing  danger,  dauntless  in  exposing  deceit,  foreseeing  more 
clearly  than  others  the  track  that  lay  before  her,  shrinking  at 
times  from  the  shadows  that  crossed  it,  but  pursuing  it  at  last 
to  the  bitter  end,  in  faith  and  love  not  unworthy  of  her  Divine 
Master. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  judgment  and  the 
defects  of  character  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  — and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  unreservedly  laid 
bare,  by  themselves,  in  these  confidential  letters  to  their 
nearest  connexions — it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  their  un¬ 
paralleled  misfortunes  jdead  like  angels’  tongues  in  their 
hvour.  No  doubt  it  may  be  easy  to  trace  even  those  mis¬ 
fortunes,  in  part,  to  the  singular  want  of  tact  and  resolution 
exhibited  by  the  King  in  all  the  important  emergencies  of  his 
life — to  the  wilfulness  of  the  Queen,  her  inexperience  of 
politics,  and  her  foreign  extraction — to  the  total  want  of  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  time  and  of  the  Revolution,  from  which  even 
the  acuteness  of  Madame  Elisabeth  did  not  exempt  her. 
But  with  the  whole  evidence  now  before  the  world,  which 
eaables  us  to  follow  them  into  the  recesses  of  their  thoughts 
ind  feelings,  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  papers  with  in¬ 
creased  sympathy  with  sufferings,  borne  in  so  noble  and  Chris¬ 
tian  a  spirit. 
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Art..V. — 1.  The  Irish  Church:  its  History,  with  Statistics, 
By  William  Siiee,  Serjcant-at-Law,  M.P.  for  the  County 
of  Kilkenny.  Second  edition.  1863. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities.  By  Maziese 
Bkady,  D.D.  Dublin :  1865. 

3.  Facts  respecting  the  Present  State  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
By  the  Rev.  Alfued  T.  Lee.  London:  1865. 

4.  The  Irish  Church;  an  Historical  and  Statistical  Recieic, 
By  Herbert  S.  Skeats.  London ;  1865. 

5.  The  Income  and  Requirements  of  the  Irish  Church,  being  a 
Reply  to  Serjeant  Shee.  By  Archdeacon  Stopford. 
Dublin :  1863. 

T  RELAND  occupied  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  position  >vith- 
out  parallel  in  European  history.  While  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  affecting  the  whole  breadth  of  society  in  other  nations, 
altering  ]>oliticid  and  social  relations,  correcting  theological 
doctrines,  and  going  hand  in  hand  with  literary  and  scientific 
advancement,  the  most  western  country  of  Europe,  isolated  for 
centuries  from  all  the  liberalising  culture  of  the  Continent,  and 
steeped  in  inconceivable  misery  and  degradation,  felt  no  quick¬ 
ening  within,  not  even  a  sympathetic  movement  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  impulse.  Unlike  other  nations,  it  had  no 
period  of  religious  inquiry,  no  spiritual  insurrection  against 
the  corrupt  formalism  of  Rome,  no  Celtic  Luther  to  give 
voice,  direction,  and  triumph  to  the  principles  of  a  new  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  utter  absence  of  that  rising  and  vigorous  middle 
class,  with  its  comimct  force,  its  self-consistency,  and  its  hardi- 
homi  of  character,  to  which  England  and  Scotland  owed  their 
reforming  activity,  the  sister  country  remained  a  stranger  to 
all  the  new  social  forces  that  were  then  stamping  themselves 
U{X)U  the  expanding  civilisation  of  Britain.  The  Reformation 
which  was  imj)ort^  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  an  entirely  foreign  and  artificial  system,  which  at  once 
arrayed  itself  against  the  strong  nationalism  of  the  island,  and 
never  at  any  jieriod  exhibited  that  social  expansiveness  which 
was  so  much  needed  for  moulding  into  religious  unity  races  so 
widely  different  in  all  their  traditions  and  training.  The  new 
hierarchy  merely  displaced  the  old,  but  pro|)osed  to  itself  no 
quiet  career  of  diffusion  and  growth,  and  devised  no  wise  and 
proper  methods  for  the  conversion  of  the  native  population. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  mass  of  the  peoj)le  kept  to  their 
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old  dogmatic  pathways,  and  followed  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  the  guidance  of  the  old  proscribed  hierarchy,  which  still 
remained  the  chief  |)olitical  and  social  agency  in  the  country — 
(even  when  banished  working  still  by  the  most  dexterous  dis¬ 
guised  communications) — touching  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
every  |)oint,  and  binding  it  together  in  all  its  relations ;  while 
the  new  hierarchy,  though  strongly  entrenched  behind  the 
guardianship  of  English  law,  was  confronted  at  every  step  in 
countless  forms,  and  found  itself  spiritually  jiow'erless  before 
the  organising  and  commanding  spirit  of  Rome. 

It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the 
religious  and  political  destiny  of  Ireland  at  the  present  hour,  if 
the  new  Protestant  Church,  so  amply  endowed  with  the  s|X)ils 
of  the  ancient  establishment,  had  at  once  devised  a  bold  and 
liberal  measure  for  the  education  of  the  natives — for  people 
must  be  taught  to  read  before  they  can  be  taught  to  think,  and 
they  must  learn  to  think  before  they  can  discern  truth  from 
error — if  she  had  pr»)secuted  her  evangelising  work  in  such  a 
spirit  as  to  disarm  the  exasperation  of  an  oppressed  people — if 
she  had  given  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
made  the  Irish  language  a  vehicle  of  secular  as  well  as  religious 
instruction — if  she  had  j)laced  herself  as  a  mediating  ]>ower 
between  an  injured  people  and  their  foreign  rnlers,  disregarding 
herself  the  odious  distinctions  of  race,  wth  a  view  to  their  ulti¬ 
mate  assimilation — thus,  by  the  creation  of  one  law  of  opinion, 
drawing  the  conflicting  elements  of  Irish  life  into  all  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  a  homogeneous  national  existence.  If  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  has  signally  and  admittedly  failed  in  these 
various  aspects  of  her  responsible  mission,  the  blame  must,  no 
doubt,  largely  fall  uj)on  those  statesmen,  royal  and  ministerial, 
who  made  her  in  a  subjectr-country  the  instrument  of  political 
exclusion  and  the  symbol  of  a  hat^  dopaination ;  who  equipped 
her  too  fonnidably  for  her  work,  and  surrounded  her  with  safe¬ 
guards  which  inca|)acitated  her  from  exercising  her  powers  of 
usefulness ;  so  that  for  centuries  she  was  in  the  condition  of  King 
James  I.  in  his  armour,  when  he  said  of  himself,  ‘  Now,  nobody 
‘  can  hurt  me,  and  I  can  hurt  nobody.’  But  we  are  far  from 
believing  that  the  Irish  Church  herself  has  been  wholly  blame¬ 
less  in  this  matter,  or  that  she  has  even  now  wholly  reversetl 
the  leading  principles  of  her  ancient  ecclesiastical  policy.  If 
she  had  done  her  duty  three  hundred  years  ago,  or  had  even 
shown  a  disposition  in  more  modern  times  to  recognise  the 
altered  relations  of  Irish  society,  to  throw  her  energies  into 
national  education  in  a  way  that  the  activity  and  expansiveness 
of  the  age  so  imperatively  demanded,  and  in  accordance  with 
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the  only  plan  that  was  jwssible  in  a  countrj-  religiously  divided, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  the  iK)litical  engine  of  a  party  and  the 
consistent  enemy  of  every  liberal  enactment  that  coidd  raise 
the  Catholic  people  in  the  scale  of  social  well-being,  ]>oliticians 
and  journalists  would  not  now  be  discussing  the  question  of  her 
disendowment,  and  she  herself  would  not  be  lamenting  her  haid 
fortune  that  for  thirty  years  j)a8t  she  has  been  deserted  by  the 
Tories,  condemned  by  the  AVhigs,  threatened  by  the  Radicals, 
hated  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  envietl  by  the  Dissenters. 

Xo  doubt,  if  a  fair  calculation  were  made  of  her  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  those  of  her  English 
sister,  it  would  be  found  that  she  has  had  a  considerable 
prejKmderance  of  the  latter,  though  tve  must  ever  lament  that 
she  seems  to  have  ]X)S8essed  at  no  period  sufficient  wisdom  or 
courage  to  turn  her  opportunities  to  account,  or  to  neutralise 
the  force  of  those  unquestionable  difficulties  which  surrounded 
her  from  her  first  establishment.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  notwithstanding  the  revived  vigour  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
her  numerical  inferiority  is  but  the  sign  of  her  moral  weakness 
in  the  country — a  weakness  of  which  she  seems  to  be  hardly  con¬ 
scious  hei-self,  but  for  which  she  is  really  in  a  very  large  degree 
responsible.  Let  us  view  her  present  jwsitlon.  This  weakness 
has  sprung  in  a  measure  from  her  geographical  distribution. 
Episcopacy  does  not  lie  in  a  compact  dense  mass,  like  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Ulster,  but  stretches  its  meagre  and  starving  length 
over  the  whole  island,  appearing  here  and  there  in  a  series  of 
detached  outjKists  and  unconnected  fragments,  Avhile  the  en¬ 
veloping  mass  is  intensely  Romish.  The  consequence  has  been 
that,  w’hile  the  active  and  enterprising  Presbyterianism  of  the 
Xorth  has  written  its  character  on  the  broad  acres  of  its  peculiar 
j'.rovince,  and  is  strong  in  that  peculiar  element  of  strength — a 
territorial  existence — Episcopacy,  Avith  its  far  more  extended 
area  and  its  greater  tenuity,  has  not  only  been  more  exjMJsed  to 
the  proselytising  inroads  of  Romanism  at  a  thousand  ill-guarded 
points,  but  has  never  been  sufficiently  strong,  at  any  one  point, 
to  give  a  Protestant  tone  to  the  community,  or  to  create  an 
atniosj)here  of  Protestant  opinion  such  as  jiervades  the  society 
of  Ulster.  The  social  atmosphere  of  the  South  is  uimiistake- 
ably  Catholic ;  that  of  the  North  is  Presbyterian,  for  noAvhere, 
out  ot  Scotland  itself,  is  the  discharge  of  religious  duty  so  fully 
recognised  as  a  condition  of  social  existence,  and  nowhere  else 
is  there  a  greater  amount  of  active  conviction  upon  religious 
questions.  Episcopacy,  though  strong  in  the  vantage-ground 
of  law,  Avith  absolute  ])ossession  of  the  churches,  the  university, 
and  the  endoAved  schools,  and  though  secured,  by  its  external 
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points  of  contact  with  the  people,  in  the  command  of  the  leading 
avenues  to  public  office  and  distinction,  has  had  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  comprising  in  its  membership  that  large  neutral  mass 
which  subsists  in  the  composition  of  all  communities,  and  which 
gives  them  little  or  no  portion  of  their  form,  cohesion,  or 
strength.  Except  in  Dublin — and  even  there  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  extent — it  has  given  no  commanding  tone 
to  the  public  morality  of  the  country.  The  Irish  Church  has 
also  laboured  under  the  singular  disadvantage  of  never  having 
been  confronted,  except  in  Ulster,  by  a  strong  and  vigorous 
branch  of  Protestant  Dissent,  such  as  in  England  and  Scotland 
has  quickened  the  zeal  and  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  clergy.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  in  the  three 
southern  provinces,  the  clergy,  contented  to  lead  quiet  and 
unimpressive  lives,  with  relax^  vigilance  and  diminished  ardour, 
have  been  totally  unfit  to  grapple  with  men  displaying  all  that 
untiring  energy  and  transcendent  zeal  which  distinguish  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  Establishment  has  never  suffered 
from  either  disruption  or  secession,  such  as  often  gives  a 
powerful  impetus  to  religious  communities,  for  the  Presby¬ 
terians  are  no  more  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Ireland 
than  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  from  them.  They  made  no 
breach  or  rent  in  a  Church  of  which  they  were  members,  like 
the  Dissenters  of  England,  for  they  were  but  a  branch  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment.  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  for  the 
thousandth  time  to  the  odious  tithe-system  which,  by  making 
the  clergy  the  reluctant  instruments  of  endless  litigation  and 
implacable  animosities,  utterly  destroyed  their  moral  influence 
in  the  community.  We  all  know  how  it  often  set  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  kind-hearted  clergymen  in  opposition  to  each 
other ;  so  that,  as  Grattan  tersely  remark^,  ‘  It  made  the 
‘  clergyman’s  income  to  fall  >vith  his  virtues  and  to  rise  with 
‘  his  bad  qualities,  just  as  it  made  the  parishioner  to  lose  by 
‘being  ingenuous  and  to  save  by  dishonesty.’  The  clergy 
trusted  to  the  power  of  England  to  maintain  them  in  possession 
of  their  tithes,  and  often  looked  upon  the  people,  either  as 
avowed  and  dangerous  enemies  whom  they  had  grievously 
wronged,  or  as  semi-savages  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  civilise.  The  system  inflicted  more  injury  upon  their  office 
than  the  efforts  of  all  the  infidels  and  sectaries  in  the  kingdom 
could  have  done. 

It  is  eqhally  needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  politics 
of  the  Church,  as  illustrating  the  decline  of  its  influence,  for 
it  has  been  uniformly  identified  with  that  party  in  the  State 
which  deemed  it  just  and  politic  to  deprive  an  individual  oi 
VOL.  CXXIII.  NO.  CCLII.  H  H 
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his  political  rights  and  constitutional  privileges  because  he 
happened  to  say  mass  and  believe  in  purgatorj’.  Ever  since 
the  time  that  ^e  whole  bench  of  Irish  Bishops  vindicated, 
as  Carte  (vol.  i.  p.  121)  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  Ormond,  the 
tyranny  of  Strafford’s  administration,  the  Church  has  presented 
the  natural  and  only  rallying-point  of  the  whole  Tory  feeling 
of  the' country,  and  through  all  the  political  changes  of  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  has  borne  an  almost  unwavering  tes¬ 
timony  against  that  course  of  liberal  legislation  which  has  been 
fraught  Avith  so  much  material  and  moral  advantage  to  the 
kingdom.  But  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  her  weakness 
as  the  conduct  of  her  clergy  on  the  Education  question.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  flung  their  moral  power  wantonly  away.  The 
Catholic  clerg>',  as  well  as  the  Presbyterians,  were  wise  and 
patriotic  enough  to  discern  the  advantages  of  a  system  which, 
for  breadth  and  completeness  of  organisation,  for  the  variety 
and  liberality  of  its  appliances,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  for  religious  instruction  in  a  divided  country,  could 
hardly  be  paralleled ;  while  the  strange  spectacle  w’as  seen  of 
a  bigoted  Protestant  clergy,  who  had,  up  to  that  period,  kept 
almost  the  entire  education  of  the  country  in  their  own  han&, 
allowing  the  best  teaching  power  and  appliances  of  the  State 
to  pass  over  into  the  hands  of  their  greatest  enemies.  The 
National  system  offered  no  advantage  to  the  Protestant  over 
the  Catholic  or  to  the  Catholic  over  the  Protestant ;  and  as 
the  one  party  had  always  been  accustomed  to  inferiority  and 
the  other  to  ascendancy,  the  priests  as  eagerly  acce])ted  as  the 
others  angrily  repudiated,  a  system  which  was  not  based  ujwn 
a  recognition  of  superior  or  exclusive  claims.  The  Church¬ 
man,  however,  was  only  standing  upon  his  ancient  ecclesiastical 
]K>licy  of  allon-ing  no  education  whatever  in  the  country  that 
was  not  distinctively  Protestant — that  is,  of  allowing  no  dura¬ 
tion  whatever  except  upon  conditions  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  would  indignantly  repudiate ;  and  he  would  have  kept 
them  to  this  hour  ignorant  and  demoralised,  if  the  State  had 
not  undertaken  to  do — in  the  only  way  ])ossible  in  Ireland — 
what  it  ought  at  least  to  have  attempted  three  hundred  years 

ago-*  _  _ 

*  And  now  the  extreme  Church  Educationist  joins  hands  with 
the  Ultramontane  Catholic  in  demanding  the  destruction  of  that 
system  which  was  at  once  the  most  equitable  in  its  basis,  and  the 
most  beneficial  in  its  influences  upon  Irish  society,  that  they  may 
establish  upon  its  ruins  the  system  of  denominational  instruction, 
which  will  only  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  sectarian  animosities 
of  the  country  and  mar  the  sense  of  common  citizenship  and  equal 
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While  we  believe  that  we  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
exaggerated  in  the  foregoing  statement  either  the  diflScidties 
or  the  shortcomings  of  the  Irish  Church,  let  us  not  be  under¬ 
stood  for  a  moment  to  overlook  the  gratifying  improvement  that 
has  taken  jdace  -within  the  last  thirty  years  both  in  the  moral 
chai-acter  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
Establishment.  Before  that  period,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  clerical  body  were  non-resident,  absenting  themselves 
habitually  from  their  religious  duty  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  suitable  residences,  as  if  such  an  idle  excuse  ever 
justified  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  a  public  officer,  in  the 
neglect  of  duties  for  which  he  was  handsomely  remunerated. 
At  present  only  205  incumbents — and  they  are  far  too  many — 
are  non-resident,  but  their  places  are  supplied  by  curates.  It  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  old  Orange  parson,  so  strong  in  his 
tlieological  grudges,  has  almost  gone  out  of  date,  and  that  we  are 
no  more  to  be  stirred  by  the  edifying  ardour  of  his  Protestant 
vituperation  ;  for  his  place  is  now  mostly  supplied  by  a  person 
of  another  type  of  spiritual  jjower,  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  efficiency  of  his  parochial  ministrations,  and  by  the  breath 
of  his  social  and  Christian  sympathies.  The  passive,  easy- 
minded  men  of  other  days,  as  well  as  the  drinking,  fox-hunting. 


patriotism.  But  the  Irish  clergy  are  now  so  blind  and  infatuated  that, 
with  the  view’  of  recovering  their  lost  influence  over  education,  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  a  system  which  will  make  the  Catholic  prie^ 
supreme  and  absolute  in  the  Catholic  school — in  other  words,  hand 
over  to  the  hierarchy  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious  instruction 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  people.  No  measure,  not  even 
the  endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood — an  idea  so  abhorrent  to 
their  prejudices — could  do  so  much  to  confirm  sacerdotal  authority. 
The  Protestant  clergy  do  not  see  that  they  can  never  maintain,  under 
a  denominational  system,  separate  Protestant  schools  in  many  districts 
of  the  south  and  west,  where  their  adherents  do  not  number  half  a 
dozen  families.  We  trust  that  the  Gh)vemment  will  strongly  resist 
the  demand  of  the  two  extreme  parties  in  the  interests  of  location 
itself,  as  well  as  of  common  citizenship,  for  the  multiplication  of 
separate  schools  in  districts  that  are  now  amply  supplied  under  the 
mixed  system,  can  hardly  be  carried  out  without  risk  of  deteriora¬ 
tion.  Churchmen  may  affirm,  as  they  have  often  done,  that  the 
three  leading  denominations  are  at  present  as  thoroughly  isolated 
as  they  can  be.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  attendance  in 
national  schools  is  fairly  mixed  where  there  is  a  mixed  population. 
In  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Fermanagh,  in  which  the  population  is 
mixed,  between  84  and  9o  per  cent,  of  the  schools  have  a  mixed 
attendance,  and  from  84  to  93  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  national  schools  are  in  mixed  schools. 
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and  sport ing  clergy,  have  undoubtetlly  disappeared  with  the 
long  ages  of  their  guilty  neglect;  and  the  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  strong,  especially  in  the  towns,  in  zealous  and  energetie 
men,  popular  in  the  style  of  their  public  addresses,  incessant 
in  ])astoral  \'isitation,  paternal  in  their  care  of  the  poor,  and 
pursuing,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad  system,  the 
education  of  the  young.  The  country  districts,  however,  still 
lag  far  behind  the  towns.  As  a  class,  the  Irish  clergy  cannot  be 
said  to  be  conversant  wath’  the  higher  and  riper  scholarship  of 
the  day ;  they  have  given  no  impulse  to  theological  thought ; 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  far  behind  their  English  brethren 
in  the  reception  of  new  and  liberal  ideas,  and  in  turning  to 
account  the  latest  results  of  criticism  and  physical  science.. 
They  are  evidently  bent  ujxjn  throwing  all  their  energies  into 
purely  parochial  w'ork ;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  present,  they  are 
better  employed  in  this  sphere  than  in  pursuing  speculations 
which,  if  pushed  to  excess,  might  rather  weaken,  discredit,  and 
divide  them.  The  increase  of  churches  and  clergy  of  late 
years  is  in  itself  an  indisputable  evidence  of  the  aggressive 
zeal  and  strenuous  activity  of  the  Establishment,  even  though, 
as  the  Voluntaries  remark,  the  churches  have  been  built  out  of 
a  new  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property.*  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  revived  vitality  has  only  come  at  a 
time  when  the  great  Komish  adversary,  strong  already  in 
numbers  and  in  position,  has  been  likewise  extending  his  lines 
and  taking  up  fresh  j>ositions  of  strength.  We  desire  to  see 
Irish  Protestantism  no  longer  an  artificial  institution,  a  dry 
and  lifeless  trunk  thrust  into  the  ground  and  sustained  by  ex¬ 
ternal  and  artificial  props,  but  a  real  living  tree  drawing  its 
sustenance  naturally  from  the  soil ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  compelled  to  raise  a  voice  of  protest  against  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Establishment  in  its  present  external  propor¬ 
tions  and  in  its  existing  relations  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  Church  Temiwralities  has  wdthln 
the  last  two  or  three  years  again  been  brought  into  active 
controversy  as  one  of  the  secondary  questions  of  the  time. 
Happily,  the  most  material  facts  of  the  case  are  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Churchmen  themselves  being  no  longer  afraid  to  confess 
the  demerits  of  the  system.  No  object  can  now  be  served  by 

*  A.D.  Clergy  Churches 

1806  .  .  .  1253  .  .  .  1029 

1829  .  .  .  1950  .  .  .  1307 

1863  .  .  .  2281  .  .  .  1633 

(Lee’s  Pamphlet.) 
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denouncing  reformers  as  infidels  or  Jacobins,  as  Papists  or 
fanatics  ;  for  statesmen  and  politicians  of  every  party  and  sect 
have  long  ago  condemned  it  as  an  utterly  indefensible  institution. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  Lord  Macaulay  put  the  following  hyj)o- 
thetical  case,  which  still  applies  with  some  degree  of  exactness 
to  the  Church  in  its  present  proportions : — ‘  If  there  were  in 
‘  any  part  of  the  M'orld,  a  National  Church  regarded  as  here- 
‘  tical  by  four-fifths  of  the  nation  committed  to  its  care,  a 
‘  Church  established  and  maintained  by  the  sword,  a  Church 
‘  producing  twice  as  many  riots  as  conversions,  a  Church 
‘  which  though  possessing  great  wealth  and  power,  and  though 
‘  long  backed  by  persecuting  laws,  had  in  the  course  of  man} 

‘  generations  been  found  unable  to  propagate  its  doctrines, 

‘  and  barely  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  a  Church  so  odious 
‘  that  fraud  and  violence,  when  used  against  its  clear  rights  of 
‘  ])roperty,  were  generally  regarded  as  fair-play,  a  Church 
‘  Avhose  ministers  were  generally  preaching  to  desolate  Avails, 

‘  and  AA'ith  difiiculty  obtaining  their  lawful  subsistence  by  the 
‘  help  of  bayonets ;  such  a  Church,  on  our  principles,  coidd 
‘  not,  we  must  oAvn,  be  defended.’  It  could  not  certainly  be 
defended  on  the  principle  of  that  religious  equality  before  the 
laAv  which  is  the  governing  principle  of  modern  statesmanship. 
Of  course,  we  acknowledge  the  force  of  that  sound  maxim  of 
practical  politics,  so  apt  to  be  foi*gotten  by  theorists,  but  Avith- 
out  Avhich  the  world  cannot  be  governed — Quodforsan  fieri  non 
debuit,  factum  tameu  valet :  but  this  ancient  maxim  Avas  ne\  er 
intended  to  justify  the  perpetual  continuance  of  an  institution 
which  had  lost  all  relation  to  the  ends  of  its  original  appoint¬ 
ment,  much  less  to  ])rotect  it  from  the  hand  of  thorough  and 
judicious  reform.  We  are  glad  to  observe  the  alacrity  Avith 
which  Irish  Churchmen  themselves  have  taken  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  internal  reform — involving  the  re-adjustment  of  clerical 
incomes  on  a  more  equitable  scale,  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  bishops  and  of  their  incomes,  the  restriction  of  benefices 
to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  increased  stipend  of  curates ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  none  of  these  clerical  refoniAers  mingles  Avith 
his  discussions  an  appeal  to  the  undeniable  interests  and 
strong  feelings  of  the  Catholic  population,  or  seems  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  anomaly  of  a  Protestant  Church,  representing  half  a 
million  of  adherents,  supjwrted  exclusively  out  of  the  lands 
of  a  Catholic  country.  It  Avas  this  peculiarly  anomalous 
feature  of  the  case  that  suggested  to  Sydney  Smith  the  A\'ell- 
known  illustration  of  the  State  establishing  butcher-shops  in 
all  the  villages  of  our  Indian  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hindoos — not  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  Avho  eschew 
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beefeteak  as  sacredly  offensive — but  of  some  stray  European 
who  might  hapj)en  to  pass  through  the  village  and  must  have 
his  meat  diet.  The  time  has  surely  come  to  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Catholic  element  in  Irish  society,  and  to  make 
such  alterations  in  existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements  as  will, 
in  some  measure,  re-adjust  the  social  inequalities  of  the  different 
sects. 

We  sometimes  underrate  the  real  progress  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  conununity,  which  has  been  very  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  aggressive  spirit  of  the  priesthood  and  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  people  have  vastly  increased.  How  else  can  we 
account  for  the  marvellous  energy  employed  in  restoring  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  country  in  far  more  than 
their  fonner  glory ;  for  the  expenditure  of  five  millions  sterling 
within  the  last  thirty-one  years  in  church-building  alone ;  for 
the  intense  desire  to  subject  all  secular  instruction  to  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  superintendence;  for  the  extent  to  which  the 
gentry  and  professional  classes  have  yielded  to  sacerdotal 
ideas,  and  for  their  utter  lack  of  moral  courage  in  not  more 
openly  denouncing  or  op|)osing  that  policy  of  exclusion,  separa¬ 
tion,  and  social  war  which  is  so  unrelentingly  enforced  by  an 
Ultramontane  hierarchy ;  for  the  immense  zeal  in  education, 
especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  regular  orders  of 
clergy ;  and  for  the  disposition  generally,  on  the  part  of  the 
masses,  to  view  all  questions  whatever  from  the  habitual  stand¬ 
point  of  creed,  party,  or  country  ?  With  an  improved  social 
position,  a  considerable  and  growing  intelligence,  and  a  rising 
and  eager  middle-class,  Romanism  has  become  a  visible  force 
in  the  country,  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  importance  than 
before ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  priesthood  and 
people — always  opposed  to  tJie  Protestant  Church  from  his¬ 
torical  recollections,  from  ancient  suffering,  and  from  disap¬ 
pointed  hope,  and  still  more  opjwsed  in  modem  times,  on 
account  of  the  social  prestige,  the  iwlitical  and  moral  weight, 
the  Establishment  gives  to  its  hierarchy — should  entertain  the 
idea  of  overthrowing  an  institution  which  not  only  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  complete  political  equality  of  all  Irishmen,  but, 
as  they  expect,  of  their  own  ultimate  ascendancy  as  a  religious 
sect.  The  revived  energy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  a  prose¬ 
lytising  party  is  a  great  and  conspicuous  fact  of  Irish  society,  and  i 
Protestants  themselves  have  admitted  that  they  cannot  maintain 
their  ground — even  -ndth  all  the  advantages  of  a  well-paid 
Establishment,  especially  in  purely  Catholic  districts — against 
the  ceaseless  abrasion  of  the  surrounding  mass  of  Romanism. 

W e  may  admit  all  this,  but  it  furnishes  no  reason  whatever  for 
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maintainiug  Protestantism  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  totally 
imfit  to  grapple  nath  error,  but  should  rather  supply  abundant 
reasons  ibr  Storing  the  clerical  instrumentality  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  exercise  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  answer  the 
ends  of  its  existence. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  observe  the  nmnerical  strength  of 
the  different  religious  denominations.  The  popiilation  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  five  millions  and  three  quarters.  Of  these  fom*  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  are  Koman  Catholics,  and  one  million  and  a 
quarter  are  Protestants.  One-half  of  the  Protestants  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  one-half  are  Dissenters. 
The  following  table  represents  the  numbers  at  two  distinct 
periods ; — 


1831  j 

1861  1 

Decrease 

Increase 

'  Established  Church,  including ')  j 

1  853,160 

693,357  \ 

13-4  1 

1 

1 

I  Methodists . / 

i  45,399  J 

1  Soman  Catholics . 

1  6,436,060 

4,505,265 

30-4 

*  •  1 

1  Presbyterian . 

643,058 

523,291 

18-6 

.  .  1 

Protestant  Dissenters  *  .  .  . 

1  21,822 

76,661 

1  •  * 

251-3  ! 

I  ! 

!  7,954,100 

5,843,973 

1  i 

1  ! 

According  to  these  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  two 


*  This  return  of  *  Protestant  Dissenters,’  which  is  totally  incor¬ 
rect,  has  led  the  English  Voluntaries  to  boast  that  while  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church — both  supported  by  the 
State — have  declined,  since  1834,  to  the  extent,  respectively,  of  13'4 
and  18*6  per  cent.,  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  without  Government 
aid,  have  increased  251 ’3  per  cent.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  They 
have  actually  declined  to  the  extent  of  4,892.  The  census  of  1861 
represents  the  ‘Protestant  Dissenters*  as  having  been  21,882  in 
1834,  and  76,661  in  1861  ;  but  the  signal  mistake  is  committed  of 
including  the  Methodists  among  the  ‘Protestant  Dissenters ’of  1861, 
when  they  were  mostly  included  among  the  Episcopalians  in  1834, 
and  of  including  10,073  ‘  Other  Presbyterians  ’  among  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters’  now,  though  they  were  reckoned  among  the 
‘Presbyterians’  in  1834,  and  of  setting  down  4,103  persons  with 
religion  ‘  unascertained  ’  as  ‘  Protestant  Dissenters,’  when  they  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  included  among  the  Episcopalians.  Thus  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  after  all  these  just  and  necessary  deductions, 
must  appear,  in  1861,  with  a  decrease  in  their  membership  of  22*4 
per  cent.  In  1861  there  were  thirty-one  Independent  ministers  in 
the  country ;  now  there  are  only  twenty-five.  Three  of  their  chapels 
have  been  finally  closed  within  the  last  few  months,  namely,  those  of 
Tralee,  Mallow,  and  YoughaL  These  facts  point  very  significantly 
to  their  decline. 
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census  returns  of  1834  and  1861,  while  the  whole  jxtpulation 
of  the  country  has  declined  27*1  per  cent  in  27  years — or 
more  than  one-fourth — the  Romau  Catholics  have  declined 
nearly  one-third ;  the  Presbyterians,  between  one-fifth  and 
one-sixth;  and  the  Episcopalians  (not  including  the  Me¬ 
thodists)  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  in  21  out  of  32  dioceses,  the  Episcopalians 
have  increased  since  1834,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  {)opula- 
tion  of  the  country,  have  remained  stationary  in  2,  and  have 
fallen  only  in  9.  There  can  be  no  question,  then,  that  the 
Establishcil  Church  has  actually  declined  less  than  any  other 
body  in  the  country,  and  that  its  revived  evangelical  vigour 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  together  with  its  pastoral  care  for 
the  poor,  has  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  ground  better  than  the 
other  sects.  We  are  quite  preparetl  to  give  the  advocates  of 
the  Irish  Church  all  the  advantage  of  this  comparative  supe¬ 
riority  in  their  arguments  for  continued  endowment,  though 
they  might  be  reminded  that  it  covers  only  the  twenty-seven 
last  years  of  their  history,  and  that  ever  since  1671,  when 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  Sir  AV.  Petty,  the  Protestants 
were  300,000  and  the  Roman  Catholics  800,000,  they  have 
been  losing  ground,  even  in  the  face  of  successive  Protestant 
immigrations  from  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  now  briefly  describe  the  ecclesiastical  jwsition  of  the 
Church,  and  the  provision  made  for  the  support  of  its  clergy. 
There  are  2,428  parishes  and  1,510  benefices  in  Ireland.  The 
net  annual  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  (exclusive  of  the 
annual  value  of  episcopal  palaces  and  glebe-houses)  is  559,763/. 
The  income  of  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  is  55,1 10/.  2s.  9</., 
distributed  according  to  the  followng  table : — 


Annagh . 

Net  value. 
£8,328  3  6 

Meath . 

3,664 

16 

4 

Tuam . 

4,038 

19 

3 

Down  and  Connor  . 

3,524 

10 

11 

Derry . 

5,939 

3 

0 

Kilmore  ..... 

5,246 

17 

0 

Dublin  ..... 

6,569 

15 

1 

Ferns  and  Leighlin 

3,867 

9 

6 

Cashel  and  Emly 

4,402 

13 

4 

Limerick  and  Ardfert 

3,961 

14 

9 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora 

3,261 

16 

10 

Cloyne  . 

2,304 

3 

3 

£55,110 

2 

9 

The  net  income  of  all  the  beneficed  clergy  is  390,659/.,  and  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  110,820/.  Of  the  1,510  bene- 
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fices,  there  are  276  with  Incomes  under  100/.  jier  annum; 
353  under  200/. ;  426  under  300/. ;  and  no  less  than  455  over 
300/.  Of  these  455  benefices,  226  are  by  a  late  return  repre¬ 
sented  as  under  400/.  per  annum.  The  unequal  distribution  of 
income  and  labour — one  of  the  worst  anomalies  of  the  Irish 
Church — is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  folloAving  table  : — 
Benefices  "wiTn  less  than  100  Church  Population. 


Church 

Popu¬ 

lation 

XetUe- 

Tenue  I 

Church  • 
PopU-  1 
lation  1 

Net  Re-  j 
venue  1 

Armagh  Diocese ; 

£  i! 

Meath  Diocese  (con- 

! 

Ballymakenny  . 

31 

166  , 

tinued) : 

£ 

Barnstown .  .  . 

88 

266  || 

Dunboyne  .  . 

94 

186 

•  Clonkeen  .  .  . 

51 

221  ' 

Dnnshaaghlin . 

. 

43 

263 

!  Clonmore  .  .  . 

12 

162  , 

Enniscoffy  .  . 

74 

90 

Dervor  .... 

34 

159  'i 

Galtrim .  .  . 

13 

94 

Droniiskin  .  .  . 

91 

333  1 

Girley  .  .  . 

55 

89 

Banlccr  .  .  . 

72 

268  '! 

Kentstown  .  . 

43 

279 

1  Foghart  .  .  . 

11 

183  ; 

Kilbrixy  .  . 

9 

99 

]  Hcynestown  .  . 

13 

254  : 

Kilbride  .  . 

• 

11 

312 

Joiiesborough .  . 

88 

194  1 

Kildalkey  .  . 

96 

108 

'  Kilicncoolc  .  . 

30 

198  ! 

Kilmcssan  .  . 

. 

40 

244 

!  Movlary  .  .  . 

33 

213  ' 

Kilmom  .  . 

. 

57 

286 

Hathdrummin 

10 

227  ;| 

Kilmorc  .  . 

53 

255 

Stabannon  .  . 

55 

154  : 

Kilskier .  .  . 

90 

296 

^  Clogher  Diocese : 

Knockmark  . 

12 

250 

Moyglare  .  . 

38 

173 

i  Inniskccn  .  .  . 

91 

265 

Newtown  ' .  . 

. 

51 

298 

1  Killanej  .  .  . 

62 

393 

Nobber  .  .  . 

37 

194 

liaddanstown  . 

38 

204 

1  Aieath  Diocese: 

Kahan  .  .  . 

83 

99  ! 

1  Agher  .... 

78 

197  ' 

Rathbeggaii  . 

12 

117  i 

{  Aliuoritia  .  .  . 

7 

171  ' 

Katbconiath  . 

39 

208  1 

1  Ardogh  .  .  . 

80 

195  ! 

Rathkenny .  . 

5 

141  1 

1  Atlilumncy.  .  . 

49 

60  '! 

Ratoath .  .  . 

• 

73 

408  j 

1  Ballymaglosson  . 

14 

115 

Stackallen  .  . 

• 

90 

322  1 

Bollymore  .  .  . 

82 

199  ,{ 

Stoiiehall  .  . 

62 

93  { 

Balrathboync .  . 
Bectivc .... 

40 

78 

268  1 
95 

Syddan  .  . 

Tara .  .  .  . 

54 

80 

215  ' 
289 

Bcnowen  .  .  . 

49 

192 

Tryvitt  .  .  . 

. 

12 

226  1 

1  Casilejordan  .  . 
Castletickard  .  . 

64 

.’>6 

90  jj 
li3  !! 

Derrg  Diocese: 

1  Churchtown  .  . 

93 

298  1 

Clonmany  .  . 

• 

59 

331 

1  Clonard  .  .  . 

71 

222 

Deaertgray 

• 

89 

147 

Clongill  .  .  . 

19 

199  <> 

Inchisland  .  . 

91 

83 

,  ClonmacnoUe .  . 

94 

257  i| 

Down  Diocese: 

1  Coipe  .  .  .  . 

94 

101 

'  Donaghpatrick  . 

30 

205  Ij 

Dundonald .  . 

78 

184 

Brukeatowa  .  . 

26 

376  1 

KUclief  .  .  . 

84 

99 

Dranicrce  .  .  . 

89 

210  ' 

Kilancy  .  . 

34 

99 

Dumraney .  .  . 

39 

100  i! 

Sullinakill  .  . 

63 

101 

_ _ 

Liet  us  view  the  disprojxirtion  in  another  aspect.  Ihe  diocese 
of  Meath  contains  an  Episcopal  population  of  16,289;  yet  for 
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tlie  spii-itual  supervision  of  this  number  a  bishop  receives 
3,664/.  16s.  4t/.  per  annum,  lOo  beneficed  clergymen  24,o04/. 
12s.  7d.,  and  26  curates  2,177/.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  which 
is  situated  in  the  poorest  of  the  four  provinces,  tlie  bishop 
receives  4,038/.  19s.  3f/.,  73  beneficed  clergymen  17,410/. 
13s.  4</.,  and  17  curates  1,550/. — making  a  total  sum  of 
22,999/.  12s.  Id.  paid  annually  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
17,157  EpiscoiJalians,  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  contributed 
by  English  Protestants  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  Church 
Missions  in  the  West.  The  diocese  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Water¬ 
ford,  and  Lismore,  with  a  Protestant  j^pulation  of  13,853, 
draws  no  less  than  38,828/.  5s.  5d. — or,  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
3/.  per  head — from  the  lands  of  Ireland,  the  bishop  of  this 
happy  seat  enjoying  a  pleasant  income  of  4,402/.  13s.  Ad., 
the  106  beneficed  clergymen  dividing  among  them  a  sum  of 
31,010/.  17s.  It/.,  and  40  curates  3,414/.  15s.  Nearly  the  same 
state  of  things  exists  in  the  dioceses  of  Limerick  and  Klllaloe, 
except  that,  in  jwint  of  pecuniary  emolument,  the  Waterford 
diocese  is  the  most  fortunate. 

This,  then,  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  one-tenth  ])art  of  the  whole  impulation  of  Ireland,  while 
fi)ur  millions  and  a  half  of  Catholics,  without  State  aid,  are 
compelled  to  maintain  at  their  own  expense  their  3,014  priests 
and  build  their  own  edifices.  It  is  imjwrtant  to  remember  that 
nearly  one-half  of  Irish  Protestantism  has  no  share  whatever 
in  this  600,000/.  a  year  of  Episcoiml  revenues.  There  has 
been  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  to 
ignore  in  their  discussions  the  existence  of  Irish  Dissent — 
and  especially  the  strong  and  vigorous  Dissent  of  Ulster — as 
if  Episcopacy  represented  the  whole  Protestantism  of  the 
country,  and  its  disendowment  would  be  the  virtual  extinction 
of  the  latter.  But  it  is  imix)S8ible  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  non-Episcopalian  element,  which  represents  599,952 
of  the  whole  population.  Here  are  the  Presbyterians  alone, 
numbering  523,291 :  a  religious  body  without  prelates,  or  ])re- 
bendaries,  or  pluralities,  or  a  richly-endowed  university,  or  libe¬ 
rally-endowed  schools,  with  their  591  ministers,  strong  in  zeal 
and  in  unity  of  doctrine,  smitten  with,  no  blackletter  mania, 
without  dogmatic  or  rubrical  quarrels,  and  with  no  tendencies 
or  provocatives  to  Romanism,  maintaining  their  ecclesiastical 
position  satisfactorily  in  the  country  with  a  paltry  grant  from 
the  State,  of  40,000/.  a  year  to  their  clergy.* 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  progress  of  Ulster  has  been  largely 
owing  to  the  Presbyterians.  They  have  been  called  ‘  the  vertebral 
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These,  then,  are  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Irish  Church  must  be  able  to  produce  very  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  justice,  expediency, 
or  necessity,  to  vindicate  its  peculiarly  anomalous  jwsition  in 
die  country.  Let  us  patiently  and  candidly  examine  their 
arguments. 

The  first  argument  usually  employed  is  of  a  purely  historical 
character.  It  is  affirmed  with  a  large  measure  of  confidence 
that  the  Irish  Church  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  old 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  which  had  already  existed  for  many 
centuries ;  that  it  is  the  true  successor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Patrick  ;  that  it  was  first  formally  established  by  the  State  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  that  it  reformed  itself  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation 
became  the  bishops  of  the  Church  after  the  Reformation ;  that 
the  present  Romish  hierarchy  is  a  foreign  Episcopate  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Roman  pontiff  in  opposition  to  its  ancient  and 
lawful  Episcopate ;  and  that  therefore  the  Church,  which  now 
possesses  the  tithes  and  glebe-lands,  is  the  identical  eccle¬ 
siastical  body  which  possessed  them  before  the  Reformation. 
This  series  of  assertions  is  usually  sustained  by  a  great  parade 
of  ecclesiastical  learning.  Now',  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 


*  column  of  Ulster,  giving  to  it  at  once  its  strength  and  uprightness.’ 
The  Census  Commissioners  express  their  inability  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that,  while  the  Presbyterians  have  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  proprietors,  and  of  the  learned  professions  and  the  public  offices, 
than  the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics,  they  stand  highest  of 
the  three  in  respect  of  the  small  percentage  of  ignorant.  Only  1 1 
out  of  every  100  persons  above  five  years  of  age  are  unable  to  read 
or  write  against  16  of  the  Established  Church,  and  4o  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  statistics  of  crime  are  equally  favourable  to  Pres¬ 
byterian  morality;  for,  according  to  the  latest  return  (1865),  the 
ftesbyterians  had  3  per  cent.,  the  Episcopalians  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  86  per  cent,  of  criminals  in  the  Irish  gaols. 
We  wish  we  could  speak  as  highly  of  their  political  intelligence 
and  liberality.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  spite  of  all 
their  antecedents,  they  are  actually  arrayed  at  this  hour  on  the 
ude  of  High  Church  Toryism.  They  have  not  a  single  Liberal 
representative  of  their  own  persuasion  and  country  in  Parliament. 
Wlten  we  consider  the  noble  stand  made  for  Liberal  principles 
by  Presbyterian  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
English  Dissenters,  we  cannot  but  express  our  amazement  that 
Irish  Presbyterians  should  throw  all  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
that  High  Church  party,  which  has  sometimes  persecuted,  often 
iunlted,  and  always  despised  them. 
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the  Homan  Catholic  prelates  except  two  adopted  the  Refonna- 
tion,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  were  still  strongly 
attache<l  to  the  ancient  religion ;  and  w’e  cannot  for  a  moment 
allow  that  a  Church  consists  oidy  of  its  bishops  any  more  than 
an  army  of  its  generals  and  officers.  But  we  hold  the  argument 
to  be  quite  untenable  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  The  Pojje  has 
jKjwer  to  confer  orders  or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  no  j)ower,  then 
tlie  bishops  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Reformation  had 
no  s|)iritual  authority,  for  they  claimed  to  jwssess  no  orders 
that  they  did  not  derive  from  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  how  could 
they  transmit  to  their  Protestant  successors — namely,  to  the 
twenty  bishops  conforming  at  the  Reformation — Avhat  they  did 
not  jM)8sess  themselves  ?  But  if  the  Pope  has  power  to  confer 
orders,  then,  unquestionably,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishojjs  of 
the  present  day  jwssess  them,  and  are  invested  with  spiritual 
authority  over  their  flocks.  The  argument  is  quite  unan¬ 
swerable  on  High  Church  or  Tractarian  grounds.  But  the 
claims  of  Irish  Episcopacy  to  represent  the  jwimitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  country  arc  far  from  being  unquestioned,  though 
all  her  ■writers  tacitly  assume  the  |)olnt  as  definitively  settl^ 
or  conceded  in  her  favour.  It  is  ■well  known,  however,  that 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  make  a  substantially  similar  claim  on 
behalf  of  their  ecclesiastical  system.  And  when  it  is  candidly 
considered  that  ‘before  1110’  (says  a  liring  historian  of  the 
Irish  Church)  ‘  there  Avere  in  Ireland  no  such  things  or  persons 
‘  as  dioceses,  cathedrals,  deans,  chapters,  rural  deans,  vicars- 
‘  general,  archdeacons,  parishes,  parsons,  rectors,  vicars,  curates, 
‘  or  tithes  or  rent-charge’;  that  Dr.  Todd,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  his  elalmrate  but  very  uncritical  ‘  Life  of 
‘  St.  Pati'ick,’  has  admitted  that  ‘  there  were  frequently  two  or 
‘  more  contemj)oraneous  bisho])s  in  the  same  place,’  and  that 
‘  the  martyrology  of  Donegal  mentions  seven  such  groiqAS  of 
‘  bishops  in  seven  such  places,’  and  quotes  the  charge  of  St 
Bernard  against  the  Irish  Church,  even  of  the  bvelfth  century, 
that  ‘  it  j)ermitted  almost  every  separate  church  to  have  its 
‘  separate  bishop ;  ’  it  is  very  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  these  primitive  bishops  ■w'ere  not,  like  modem  prelates, 
the  mlers  of  clergy,  but  the  presiding  jmstors  of  independent 
congregations,  on  a  footing  of  ministerial  parity.  It  is  really, 
then,  Avorse  than  ridiculous  for  the  advocates  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  represent  the  Catholics  as  the  real  invaders,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  Protestant  clergy  as  nothing  more  than  the 
restoration  of  proi>erty  to  its  destin^  and  legitimate  possessors. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  ujxm  the  fact  that  the  temporalities 
AA-ere  conferred  upon  the  Irish  Pajial  Church  by  one  English 
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king  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  confirmed  to  the  same 
Church  turned  Protestant  by  another  English  king  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  that,  as  the  first  act  of  royal  favour  was 
good,  so  was  the  second.  There  is  a  very  wide  distinction, 
however,  between  the  temporal  provision  made  by  Henry  II. 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  whole  nation — then  totally 
Romanist — and  the  same  pro\'ision  being  now  applied  to  the 
instruction  of  only  one-tenth  of  the  same  nation.  On  every 
principle  of  justice  and  right  reason,  it  does  appear  as  if  the 
Reformation  was  the  sheer  robbery  of  one  religious  sect  u|)on 
another  religious  sect ;  for  it  is  not  denied  that  the  Catholic 
Church  had  enjoyed  this  property — considerably  augmented 
by  private  munificence — by  the  strong  and  sufficiently  long 
prescription  of  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  years.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  how’ever,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Irish  Church  is  the 
creature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  how  can  Chiu*clunen 
meet  the  argument  that  the  endoAvments  one  Act  of  Parliament 
gave,  another  may  take  away  ? 

But  it  is  argued  further,  that  the  tithe  is  now’  a  landlord’s 
tax,  and  as  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  the  property  of  Pro¬ 
testant  landlords,  the  Catholics  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
Catholic  landlords  being  compelled  to  pay  only  one-tenth  of  the 
tithe.  It  is  agreeable  to  observe  that  the  clergy  have  generally 
given  up  the  doctrine  that  the  tithe  is  a  di>’ine,  indefeasible, 
mherent  right,  as  if  they  held  directly  under  the  Levitical 
institutions,  though  there  are  many  still  who  seem  to  regard  it 
as  the  articulum  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesice.  But  their  argu¬ 
ments  generally  display  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  jx)litical  economy.  Tithes  operate  as  an  addition 
to  the  price  of  raw  produce,  and,  like  all  other  taxes,  must  be 
paid  by  consumers — that  is,  by  the  country  in  general.  They 
increase  in  amount  according  as  cultivation  is  extended,  and 
according  as  the  difficulty  of  raising  raw  produce  increases,  and 
are  more  burdensome  in  a  year  of  scarcity  than  in  a  year  of 
plenty.  It  is  urged  that  tithe  rent-charge  is  a  composition  for 
tithe,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reserved  rent,  which  never  be¬ 
longed  to  either  landlord  or  tenant.  This  definition  makes  no 
account  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  landlord’s  tax  is  re¬ 
covered  from  the  tenant  in  the  form  of  a  higher  rent,  that  a 
higher  rent  implies  a  higher  price  for  produce,  and  that  the 
eventual  incidence  of  the  tax  must  thus  be  upon  the  consumers 
of  produce.  No  doubt  tithes  are  very  correctly  described 
as  neither  landlords’  nor  tenants’  property.  But  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  Church  property  being  as  inviolable  as 
private  property,  and  of  the  title  of  the  bishops  to  their  lands 
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bein"  as  good  as  that  of  dukes  and  earls  to  their  vast  estates; 
for  there  is  surely  an  important  difference  between  trust 
])ro])erty  Arhose  application  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  j)roperty  granted  absolutely  to  individuals  and 
tbeir  heirs  for  ever  to  do  with  it  as  they  think  proper. 
Besides,  all  parties  recognise  the  right  of  the  State  to  redis¬ 
tribute  the  revenues  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  there  can 
be  no  recognition  of  a  similar  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
redistribute  the  wealth  of  several  hundred  landed  proprietors. 
We  are  seriously  Avamed  against  laying  a  sacrilegious  hand 
ujAon  the  ])atrimony  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  a  large  ])ortion 
of  her  present  endowments  is  derived  from  the  munificence  of 
private  individuals.  This  argument  would  have  applied  Avith 
equal  force  to  the  transfer  of  Church  property  from  the  Catholics 
to  the  Protestants  at  the  Keformation,  for  all  the  private  and 
testamentary  property  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  together  Andth  the  tithes  and  glebe-lands.  There  is, 
however,  an  important  element  of  difference  in  the  case. 
Henry  VIII.  displaced  the  old  hierarchy  witliout  making  the 
slightest  compensation  to  either  bisho])s  or  clergy  for  the  loss  of 
their  incomes.  Modem  legislation  Avill  deal  more  fairly  with 
the  members  of  disendowed  establishments.  But  the  advocates 
of  the  Church  plead  that,  according  to  the  Act  of  Union,  the 
continuance  and  preservation  of  the  Church  AA  as  declared  to  be 
an  essential  and  fundamental  ])art  of  that  solemn  arrangement 
It  will  not,  surely,  be  argued  that  if  the  600,000  Churchmen 
of  Ireland  should,  in’  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations, 
dwindle  doAvn  to  600  or  to  60,  the  tem|K)ralitie8  are  not  to 
be  touched.  Civilisation  knows  nothing  of  irrevocable  laws 
which  would  become  an  intolerable  evil  to  all  parties  from  the 
constantly  shifting  attitude  of  human  affairs.  Parliament  has 
again  and  again  abolished  in  one  generation  what  it  had  esta¬ 
blished  in  another,  and  to  question  its  right  to  make  necessary 
and  useful  changes  is  to  bind  OA’er  the  present  irrevocably  to 
the  past  in  ‘a  Mezentian  coupling  of  life  and  death,’  whidi 
is  simply  monstrous,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  i)ossibility  of 
future  progress.  The  Act  of  Union  has  not  debarred  us  from 
modifying  or  removing  other  things  w'hich  it  prescribed  as 
essential  articles ;  for  all  compacts  of  this  nature  are  only  obli¬ 
gatory  so  long  as  the  contracting  ])artie8  do  not  think  proper 
to  modify  or  annul  them.  We  knoAV  that  heritable  jurisdiction 
in  Scotland  was  secured  to  the  OAvners  by  the  Act  of  Union  in 
1707,  but  abolished  forty  years  afterAvards  in  the  very  teeth  of 
this  arrangement,  and  to  the  evident  promotion  of  the  public 
good.  The  Act  of  Union,  therefore,  cannot  prevent  Parliament 
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from  remodelling  the  Irish  Church,  or  adopting  such  reforms 
as  the  interests  of  religion  or  of  the  country  at  large  seem  im¬ 
peratively  to  demand.  We  are  also  remind^  of  the  Coronation 
Oath  of  the  Queen,  which  binds  her  to  maintain  for  ever  the 
integrity  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  The  Sovereign  binds 
herself  to  preserve  the  Constitution ;  that  is,  she  is  not  by  any 
separate  act  of  her  own  to  infringe  uj)on  it,  or  make  herself  a 
party  to  illegal  changes,  but  to  give  effect  to  the  constitutional 
decision  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  George  III.  persisted 
till  his  death  in  opjwsing  all  liberal  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  from  a  narrow  and  erroneous  interpretation  of  his 
Coronation  Oath ;  though  his  Protestant  Majesty  had  no 
scruple  in  undertaking  an  obligation  of  an  exactly  contradictory 
nature  in  Corsica,  Avhen  he  swore  to  obser\’e  the  constitution 
which  made  the  Roman  Catholic  the  only  national  religion  of 
that  island.  The  science  of  constitutional  government  is  too 
well  understood  in  these  days  for  us  to  expect  a  recurrence  of 
such  royal  blunders.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  obli¬ 
gation  undertaken  by  the  Sovereign  inconsistent  >vith  her  proper 
assent  to  any  measure  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  of  re-adjustment 
or  reduction  of  revenues,  or  even  of  absolute  disendowment, 
which  Parliament  in  its  combined  wisdom  might  enact. 

We  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the  reform  or 
even  the  disendo>vment  of  the  Church  would  be  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  the  British  rule  in  Ireland,  though  impassioned 
orators  speak  of  that  event  as  the  easiest  way  of  opening  a 
defile  through  which  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  >vill  find 
their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  citadel.  We  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  army,  and  not  the  Church,  has  been  for 
three  centuries  the  mainstay  of  British  rule  in  the  sister- 
countr\' ;  that  the  Church  often  endangered  its  stability  by 
keeping  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  a  constant  irritation 
against  the  State,  which  not  only  tolerated  but  supported  such 
an  obnoxious  institution ;  and  that  but  for  the  army,  the  clergy 
would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  tithes  or  the 
landlords  their  rents.  It  Avill  be  hard,  too,  to  convince  the 
Protestants  of  Britain  that  the  disendowment  of  the  Church, 
as  some  strongly  affirm,  will  be  the  virtual  extinction  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  the  country.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  serious 
filing  to  weaken,  not  to  speak  of  subverting,  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  presence  of  a  system  which  has,  of  late  years,  shown 
such  increased  vigour  in  all  the  prevalent  modes  of  propagan- 
dism  and  proselytism.  But  we  have  always  learned  to  believe 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  Church  to  grapple  with  systems  of  error 
and  maintain  its  own  position  depended,  not  on  its  political 
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incorporation,  but  on  the  learning,  piety,  and  faithfulness  of  its 
clergy.  Those  who  employ  this  argument  must  surely  enter¬ 
tain  a  very  low  idea  of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  spiritual  institu¬ 
tion,  and  of  its  hold  u{x>n  the  sympathies  of  half-a-million 
Protestant*,  including  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Irish  Dissenters  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of 
Episcopal  disendowment  paving  the  way  to  the  final  and  terri¬ 
torial  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  One  clergyman 
gives  Dissenters  a  six  months’  lease  of  existence  after  the 
removal  of  the  Church.  But  when  we  consider  that  the 
Northern  Presbyterians,  who  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  Protestantism  of  the  country,  have  held  their  ground  for 
two  centuries,  in  spite  of  High  Church  opposition  and  political 
exclusion,  and  that  they  present  at  this  hour  a  far  more  com¬ 
pact  and  solid  front  than  their  brethren  of  the  Establishment 
to  the  disciplined  unity  of  Romanism  ;  that  the  preservation  of 
Episcopacy  in  large  districts  of  the  South  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  unwearying  labours  of  the  Methodists  ;  and  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  increased  its  membership  and  gathered 
its  recruits,  high  and  low,  not  from  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity, 
but  from  the  Church  of  Ireland  itself ;  it  displays  no  ordinary 
assurance  on  the  part  of  clerical  pamphleteers  to  represent  the 
Establishment  as  the  bulwark  of  religious  freedom.  We  enter¬ 
tain  no  such  cowardly  fears  for  the  stability  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland ;  for  its  revived  vigour,  its  nascent  evangelism,  and  its 
growing  adaptation  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country, 
are  the  surest  and  best'  guarantees  for  its  permanence.  It  hu 
been  affirmed  that  the  Episcopalians  could  not  supjwrt  their 
own  clergy  without  external  aid,  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
humbler  class  of  Protestants  belong  to  their  communion.  They 
have  no  doubt  been  taunted  by  the  English  Voluntaries  for  their 
want  of  spirit  and  liberality,  as  contrasted  with  the  liberal  and 
independent  support  of  the  Dissenting  ministers.  The  Volun¬ 
taries,  however,  may  well  spare  their  taunts  tilt  they  leave  their 
Irish  brethren  entirely  to  their  own  shifts.  It  is  a  fact,  which 
has  been  often  overlooked  on  both  sides,  that  the  25  Inde¬ 
pendent  ministers  of  Ireland  receive  no  less  than  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds  annually  from  the  English  Inde¬ 
pendent  body  to  augment  the  insufficient  stipend  they  extract 
from  their  5,062  adherents ;  that  the  25  Baptist  ministers  re¬ 
ceive  between  tAvo  and  three  thousand  ]K)unds,  in  addition  to 
the  meagre  allowance  of  their  4,165  adherents  ;  that  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists,  with  their  169  ministers,  derive  1,500/.  an¬ 
nually  from  the  English  Conference  ;  and  that  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  with  their  81  ministers,  obtain  a  yearly  sum  of 
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700/.  from  England  and  Scotland.  AVe  make  no  account  of  the 
smaller  bodies  of  Presbyterians  who  receive  no  external  aid 
from  any  quarter,  for  their  ministers  mainly  subsist  by  agri¬ 
culture  and  keeping  grammar-schools,  and  are,  after  all,  in¬ 
sufficiently  supported.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  weight 
of  the  following  considerations  that  might  be  fairly  advanced  on 
the  other  side : — first,  that  a  mere  redistribution  or  even  re¬ 
duction  of  the  present  revenues  of  the  Establishment — judging 
by  past  precedent — null  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase  its 
efficiency ;  secondly,  that  even  in  case  of  a  total  disendowment, 
the  clergy  have  nine-tenths  of  all  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  professional  classes  on  their  side ; 
thirdly,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  English  Churchmen,  who 
already  subscribe  40,000/.  annually  for  the  supjwrt  of  Irish 
Chui’ch  Missions,  from  subscribing  as  liberally  for  ministerial 
sustentation ;  and  lastly,  that,  as  the  rights  of  all  existing  incum¬ 
bents  would  be  sacredly  respected,  the  disendowment  would 
thus  become  so  gradual  in  its  operation,  that,  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  with  an  improved  agriculture,  an  extended  com¬ 
merce,  growing  manufactures,  and  a  diminished  population,  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  in  common  -with  the  other  denominations, 
would  be  fully  able  to  make  a  respectable  and  independent  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  own  clergy. 

Having  thus  examined  the  leading  arguments  of  Churchmen, 
we  now  come  to  the  great  question:  What  is  to  be  bone 
WITH  THE  Irish  Church  ?  It  is  unquestionably  one  encom¬ 
passed  by  much  difficulty  and  doubt,  and  demands  an  impartial 
and  dispassionate  consideration.  If  the  principles  of  political 
justice  were  allowed  to  regulate  its  decision,  the  alternative 
would  undoubtedly  be  that  ALL  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
Ireland  should  be  endowed  or  none.  But  the  operation  of 
other  principles,  partly  political  and  partly  theological,  must 
I  necessarily  influence  and  control  the  ultimate  settlement.  It 
bec(>mes,  then,  an  important  question  to  parties  who  are  anxious, 
amidst  conflicting  interests  and  claims,  to  reach  a  just  and 
satisfactory  conclusion,  whether  it  is  possible  to  reform  the 
Establishment,  by  reducing  its  external  proportions  and  diminish¬ 
ing  its  revenues,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  surplus  can  be  created* 
sufficiently  ample  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  in  relation  either  to  distinctly  religious, 
educational,  or  charitable  purposes?  We  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  we  shall 
now  proceed,  with  all  needful  brevity,  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  the  thing  can  be  done. 

We  submit,  then,  that  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church  is  to  be 
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sought  in  following  out  that  plan  of  reduction  and  amalga¬ 
mation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Churchmen  themselves,  has 
already  been  the  means  of  strengthening  the  w'orking  part  of 
her  system.  Let  us  begin  wth  the  bishops.  The  salutary 
legislation  of  1834  swept  away  ten  bishoprics,  and  reduced  the 
episcopal  incomes  frt>m  151,127/. — distributed  among  tw’cnty- 
two  archbishops  and  bishops — to  55,110/.  2^.  9</.,  the  net 
amount  received  at  present  by  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 
W  e  see  no  reason,  then,  why  one  archbishoj)  should  not  do  for 
the  Avhole  country,  and  four  bishoj)s  for  the  four  provinces. 
Dioceses  have  already  been  united  more  than  once :  Ave  should 
like  to  know  the  reason  why  this  precedent  should  not  again 
be  followed  on  the  death  of  the  present  incumbents  till  all  the 
dioceses  are  retluced  to  four.  The  income  of  the  archbishop 
should  be  5,000/.,  and  of  the  bishops  3,000/.  each,  subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  imposts  or  taxation.  The  whole  income  of  the 
five  dignitaries  AA’ould  then  be  17,000/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
38,110/.  2s.  9c/.  at  our  disposal.  We  believe  that  these  sums 
are  quite  large  enough,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  to 
6U])]>ort  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order ;  and  they  are  not 
much  less  than  eight  of  the  present  bishops  receive  of  net 
annual  income.  There  are  32  deans  and  34  archdeacons,  with 
average  incomes  of  481/.  and  341/.  respectively.  Their  po¬ 
sitions  are  mostly  sinecures,  for  there  are  several  deans  AA’ith- 
out  cathedrals,  and  no  less  than  seven  deaneries  AAnthout  any 
duties  or  emoluments  whatever  attached  to  them.  These  cathe¬ 
dral  dignities  are  not  c6nferred,  according  to  common  opinion, 
as  the  rewards  of  learning  and  scholarship,  or  as  the  retreats  of 
clergymen  who  have  spent  their  energies  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  but  are  held,  in  almost  all  cases,  by  clergymen  who 
possess  parochial  benefices  and  officiate  as  ordinary  parish  mi¬ 
nisters.  The  misfortune  is,  that  they  are  usually  conferretl 
on  incumbents  AA-ith  large  incomes  instead  of  being  annexed  to 
parishes  Avithout  income  at  all.  The  archdeacons,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  oculi  episcopi,  though  the  bishops’  chaplains  noAv 
generally  perform  their  Avork,  are  just  like  the  deans,  ordinary 
parish  clergymien.  W e  propose,  then,  that  the  number  of  deans 
and  archdeacons  should  be  reduced  to  15  of  each  order,  and 
that  they  should  receive  400/.  a  year  of  net  income  as  parish 
clergymen.  The  provision  for  the  beneficed  clergy  is  now  to 
be  considered.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  1,510  benefices, 
which  represent  an  annual  income  of  390,659/.,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  sum  of  264/.  to  each  clergyman.  But  no  Churchman 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the  number  of  these  bene¬ 
fices  could  not  be  reduced  by  a  further  amalgamation  of 
parishes.  A  thousand  parishes  were  swallowed  up  in  1834 ; 
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and  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  how  many- 
more  might  he  extinguished,  in  order  to  bring  the  number  of 
the  clergy  into  a  fair  ratio  with  the  number  and  distribution  of 
the  Episcopalian  population.  It  must  surely  be  admitted  that 
1,510  clergymen  and  457  curates  are  far  too  large  a  bo<ly  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  little  more  than  half  a  million  souls, 
even  making  a  generous  allowance  for  their  wide  dispersion, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  superintend  four  millions 
and  a  half  with  .3,014  ecclesiastics.  The  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  has  about  1,100  clergymen,  who  minister  to  about  a 
million  souls,  and  receive  nearly  300/.  annually.  If  the  Irish 
Church  were  cut  down  to  similar  projxtrtions  she  would  have 
about  600  insteatl  of  more  than  2,000  ministers. 

The  amalgamation  of  livings  will  mostly  take  place  in  the 
south  and  west  of  the  country.  There  are  some  districts  with 
four  or  five  richly  paid  rectors  who  reside  wdthin  three  miles  of 
each  other  and  minister  to  scarcely  a  hundred  souls  in  all. 
These  contiguous  ])arishes  can  be  easily  united,  and  instead  of 
the  2,000/.  which  these  clergymen  obtain  of  annual  income,  a 
single  clergyman,  with  an  income  of  250/.  a  year,  could  easily' 
undertake  all  the  8[)iritual  necessities  of  the  district.*  There 
are  also  large  Presbyterian  parishes  in  the  North,  in  which 
clergyunen  with  600/.  and  600/.  per  annum  officiate  to  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  Episcopalians.  Several  of  these  parishes  could  be 
advantageously  united  under  the  care  of  a  single  rector  Avith  a 
couple  of  curates.  We  believe,  then,  that,  taking  into  account 
the  number  of  clergy'men  that  must  necessarily  be  withdrawn 
from  the  sparse  Episcopalian  districts  of  the  South  and  West, 
and  from  the  densely  Presbyterian  districts  of  the  North,  1,000 
clergymen,  Arith  the  requisite  corps  of  curates,  would  be  quite 
a  suitable  and  sufficient  provision  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  Irish  Churchmen.  In  other  words,  let  the  1,510  benefices 
be  reduced  to  1,000;  let  each  clergyman  receive  an  average 
income  of  250/.  a  year ;  let  the  457  curates  (Ave  suppose  this 
number  to  be  still  retained)  haA’e  100/.  a  year ;  and  the  whole 
amount  of  clerical  emolument  will  be  295,700/.  This  sum  will 
create  a  surplus,  after  thus  making  ])roAd8ion  for  the  curates,  of 
no  less  than  96,959/.  The  figures  will  then  stand  thus  : — 
Surplus  from  Bishops’ incomes  .  £38,110  2  9 

Do.  from  benefices  .  .  96,959  0  0 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  .  .  110,820  0  0 

£245,889  2~9 


*  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  M.P.,  and  Archdeacon  Stopford  propose  to 
settle  missionary  curates  in  such  places,  at  a  salary  of  120/.  per 
annum. 
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Thus  we  have  a  surplus  of  nearly  250,000/.  We  have  made 
no  allowance  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  churches,  or  for 
the  payment  of  parish  clerks  and  sextons,  and  other  general 
expenses,  for  the  wealthy  laymen  of  the  Church  ought  surely 
to  be  as  able  to  meet  these  necessary  charges  as  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  who  build 
their  own  edifices,  and  defray  all  congregational  expenditure 
out  of  their  private  resources. 

Rut  another  proposal  of  a  comprehensive  character  is  needed 
to  complete  this  work  of  refonn.  Let  all  the  church-property 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  tithe-rent-charge  be  made  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  let  the 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  parish  clergymen  be  paid, 
according  to  a  given  scale,  certain  fixed  incomes  without  any 
deduction.  One  effect  of  this  measure  will  undoubtedly  hie 
that  the  church-property  a,t  present  in  possession  of  the  various 
sees  will  be  enhanced  in  value  by  better  and’more  disinterested 
management.  It  is  a  w'ell-known  fact,  that  there  are  dormant 
Episcopal  revenues  virtually  lost  to  the  Church  through  the 
neglect  or  cupidity  of  the  bishops,  and  that  nearly  all  the 
church-lands  are  subject  to  the  evil  of  fines,  and  to  the  waste 
which  fines  must  always  occasion  -where  the  possessor  has  only 
a  passing  interest  in  the  property.  The  annual  value  of  the 
Episcopal  estates  would,  it  is  calculated,  be  enhanced  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  by  their  direct  resumption  by  the  State,  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  would  yield  far 
above  100,000/.,  instead  of  the  much  smaller  sum  which  they 
return  to  their  present  possessors  of  gross  annual  income. 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  a  far  more  difficult 
question — How  shall  this  surplus  of  245,889/.  2s.  9</.  be  a|)- 
propriated?  The  solution  of  this  problem,  that  would  natu¬ 
rally  suggest  itself  to  any  just  and  unbiassed  politician,  would 
be,  that  it  should  be  applied  in  some  form  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Roman  CatKolic  Church.  We  know  that  such  a  proposition 
M'ill  necessarily  rouse  great  political  hostility,  as  well  as  theo¬ 
logical  hatred,  and  the  interested  animosity  of  all  who  are 
actually  implicated  in  existing  abuses.  The  question  then  arises. 
In  what  form  should  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  or  people  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  ?  The  endowment  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  would  be  the  most  natural  answer.  For,  independently 
of  the  security  it  M-ould  give  to  the  Irish  Protestant  Establish¬ 
ment,  it  would  probably  soften  that  peculiar  spirit  of  animosity 
which  distinguishes  the  Irish  from  all  other  priesthoods  in 
Europe,  and  it  would  place  the  priests,  no  longer  solely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  flocks,  above  the  necessity  of  complying 
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with  their  prejudices  or  fostering  their  bad  passions.  But  two 
questions  are  here  to  be  settled.  First,  is  it  probable  that  the 
Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  consent  ever  so  re¬ 
luctantly  to  the  endowment  of  Romanism  in  this  forrn?  And, 
secondly,  would  the  priesthood  themselves  accept  of  endowment? 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  governing  principle  of  modern 
statesmanship,  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  all  monopolies 
and  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  eventual  establishment  of  a 
]»erfect  religious  and  civil  equality  before  the  law.  Now,  this 
is  the  principle  which  the  Voluntaries,  who  comprise  the  whole 
body  of  English  and  Scotch  Dissenters,  eagerly  hope  to  see 
carried  into  modern  legislation,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  final  disendowment  of  all  established  churches.  They 
would  unquestionably  be  opjwsed,  sternly  and  unanimously,  to 
the  endowment  of  the  priesthood,  not  merely  because  it 
would  be  an  extension  of  existing  endowments,  which  they 
are  now^  raising  a  fund  of  25,000/.  to  destroy  by  a  course 
of  persistent  agitation,  but  because  it  would  be,  in  their 
opinion,  a  flagrant  violation  of  their  consciences  to  endow  the 
teachers  of  error.  When  we  consider,  besides,  the  strong 
animus  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  occasioned  less,  perhaps,  of  late  years, 

I  by  the  mere  influence  of  theological  prejudice  and  ecclesiastical 
rivalry  than  by  the  domineering  and  exclusive  policy  of  an  Ultra¬ 
montane  hierarchy,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
people  with  the  obsolete  desjwtisms  of  Italy,  by  their  seemingly 
inextinguishable  opjwsition  to  all  liberal  ideas  out  of  Ireland, 
and  by  the  deep,  sullen,  and  rancorous  animosity  to  England 
which  no  efforts  of  English  conciliation  can  at  all  subdue,  it  is 
hardly  jwssible  to  imagine  any  combination  of  political  parties 
which  could  enable  a  Government,  either  Whig  or  Tory,  to 
carry  through  such  a  measure  of  i)olitical  justice.  Presby¬ 
terian  Scotland  would  be  likely  to  oppose  it  as  one  man  ;  and 
English  Episcopalians,  who  have  never  been  very  ardent  in 
their  adhiiration  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  would  prefer  its 
total  overthrow  to  a  measure  which  has  always  been  abhorrent 
to  their  own  religious  convictions. 

The  next  question  is — Would  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
accept  of  endowment  ?  No  doubt,  they  have  never  received  a 
I  formal  oflfer  from  any  Government,  and  they  entertain  no  con¬ 
scientious  or  doctrinal  scruples  on  the  subject but  the  question 
of  acceptance  would  necessarily  present  itself  to  their  minds  in 
two  distinct  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  endowment  ?  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  priest¬ 
hood  receive  an  average  income  from  their  people  of  nearly  200/., 
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and  many  in  large  town  jjarishes  receive  as  much  as  40t)/.  and 
5001.  a  year.  A\'hen  we  remember,  then,  that  there  must  be  a 
handsome  provision  made  for  thirty  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
a  reasonable  sti])end  allowed  to  3,014  priests,  we  fear  that  the 
surplus  of  245,819/.  2s.  9rf.  (even  if  the  Presbyterians  should 
receive  no  increase  to  their  Reyium  Donum,  and  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  wisest  plan  to  endow  their  ministers  out  of  the 
liberated  surplus),  would  be  very  far  from  satisfying  their 
pecuniary  ex|)ectations.  Of  course  Parliament  could  augment 
this  sum  out  of  the  public  taxes,  but  the  Protestant  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  Kingdom — whatever  opinion  they  might 
form  as  to  the  justice  of  appropriating  Irish  state  funds  to  Irish 
purposes — Avould  be  very  strongly  opjwsed  to  the  application 
of  the  public  revenues  to  such  an  object.*  But  there  is  still 
another  aspect  of  the  question.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  at 
present  modestly,  and  in  many  instances  liberally,  supi)orted 
by  their  flocks ;  they  know  that  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  Avill  liberate  from  ecclesiastical  uses  a  sum  of 
600,000/.,  and  that  four-fifths  of  this  sum,  at  the  very  least, 
must  find  its  way  into  Catholic  hands,  either  for  educational 
or  charitable  jmrjwses ;  and  they  expect,  moreover,  that  a  total 
disendowment  will  lead  to  the  almost  immediate  extinction  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and  to 
the  ultimate  recovery  to  Romanism  of  the  ground  lost  in  three 
hundred  years.  Can  it  be  ex})ected,  then,  that  for  the  sake  of 
a  sum  which  would  be,  in  their  opinion,  an  inconsiderable  in¬ 
stalment  of  their  old  tithes,  they  Avould  consent  to  a  compromise 
which  would  perj)etuate  in  Ireland  the  existence  of  a  Church 
so  un])opular  on  grounds  both  religious  and  political,  when 
their  rejection  of  all  pecuniary  terms  must  lead  to  its  eventual 
overthrow  ?  We  are  forced  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of 
endowing  the  Catholic  clergy  must  be  abandoned.!  The  reply 


*  The  ‘Times’  suggests  that  the  priests  should  receive  half  a 
million  out  of  the  public  taxes;  with  the  understanding,  we  presume, 
that  the  Irish  Church  should  retain  the  whole  amount  of  its  present 
endowments. 

I  Archbishop  Leahy  has  repudiated  the  suggested  endowment, 
and  states  his  belief  that  he  rqiresents  the  opinions  of  all  the  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  declaration,  that  ‘  they  would  be  opposed  to  any 
‘  measure  that  would  make  the  Catholic  bishops  or  priests  of  Ireland 
‘  the  stipendiaries  of  the  State  in  any  shape  or  form.’  Archdeacon 
O’Brien,  of  Limerick,  has  also  expressed  himself  in  the  same  sense, 
on  the  ground  that  an  endowment  would  separate  the  priests  and  the 
people.  A  higher  dignitary  still — Archbishop  Cullen — says :  ‘  As 
‘  to  a  state  pension,  the  clergy  of  this  dioeese,  recollecting  the 
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of  Earl  Russell  on  the  26th  of  February  to  the  question  of 
Lord  Lifford  expresses  the  present  policy  of  the  Government 
exactly  in  this  sense: — ‘  I  believe,’ "said  the  noble  Earl,  ‘  that  it 
‘  would  be  most  unadvisable  on  the  part  of  any  Government  in 
‘  the  present  day  to  propose  such  a  grant,  when  we  consider, 

‘  not  only  the  indisposition  of  the  Protestants  to  make  such  a 
‘  grant,  but  when  we  also  consider  the  disjiosition  of  the  Roman 
‘  Catholics  themselves.  I  do  not  say  that  some  future  Govern- 
‘  ment  may  not  find  it  advisable  to  projKise  a  measure  of  this 
‘  kind ;  but  at  the  present  time  I  think  that  such  a  course  would 
‘  be  most  impolitic,  and  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
‘  saying  that  the  Government  have  at  present  no  intention  of 
‘  making  any  such  pro|)osal.’ 

The  question  then  recurs  once  more,  What  shall  be  done  ivith 
the  surplus?  Is  it  jxissible  to  apply  it  in  some  other  way — 
even  indirectly — to  Catholic  objects,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  might  enjoy  it  ?  A  Scotch  Dissenter  suggests  that 
all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  accruing  from  the  lands  of  each 
parish  in  Ireland  should  be  apjilied  primarily  for  its  own  benefit, 
in  some  secular  form,  such  as  schools,  public  charities,  or  poor- 
rates.  It  has  been  suggested  •  that  the  application  of  the 
surplus  to  poor-rates  would  be  attended  by  fewer  difficulties 
than  any  other  ;  and  though  245,889/.  2s.  9d.  would  not  liqui¬ 
date  more  than  one-third  of  the  annual  account,  which  amounts 
to  744,897/.,  collected  from  the  163  Unions  (1864),  even 
this  reduction  would  verj”  sensibly  affect  the  comfort  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  humbler  class  of  Catholic  occupiers.  Such  an 
appropriation,  besides,  would  be  ecclesiastically  proper ;  for  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  w'e  believe  in  Ireland  up  to 
the  Reformation,  the  revenues,  whether  derived  from  lands,  or 
fisheries,  or  tithes,  were  divided  into  four  shares  (quartula 
pars),  of  which  one  went  to  the  bishops,  one  to  the  clergy,  one  to 
religious  fabrics,  and  one  to  the  jKK)r.  But  there  are  two  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  proj)osition — one  is,  that  such  an  appropriation 
would  almost  necessarily  involve  a  looser  administration  of  the 
Poor-Law  funds;  the  other, that  the  landlords  would  be  the  chief 
and  ultimate  gainers.  But  still  another  plan  has  been  suggested, 
by  which  the  Catholic  population  could  be  benefited : — we  refer 
to  the  development  of  a  higher  education  by  the  establishment 
of  Intermediate  Schools  to  connect  the  National  Schools  and 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  supply  the  missing  link  between 


‘  maxim,  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,  will  not  hesitate  for  a 
*  moment  to  reject  it ;  ’  and  he  affirms  that  the  Holy  See  has  been 
always  opposed  in  principle  to  such  an  arrangement. 
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them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  primary  schools  have  become  the  e 

the  instruments  of  a  widely-diffused  superficial  intelligence,  a  sy 

and  that  till  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  no  institutions,  unioi 

j)ractically  accessible  to  the  people,  which  could  give  a  higher  with 

education  and  supply  guidance  and  nourishment  to  the  more  thes 

active  moral  life  of  the  community.  This  w'ant  is  now  tainl 

amply  supplied  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  espe< 

Galway;  but  a  link  is  still  needed  to  connect  them  with  the  to  sh 

National  Schools,  so  as  to  promote  their  full  efficiency  and  Colh 

success.  The  establishment  of  the  primary  system  destroyed  upon 

a  superior  class  of  private  schools  which  formerly  afforded  natu 

the  youth  of  the  country  opjx)rtunities  of  acquiring  a  scientific  tion. 

and  classical  education  by  means  of  which  they  prepared  opini 

themselves  to  enter  some  college  or  otherwise  to  rise  by  their  ‘  Ch 

talents  to  a  higher  j)osition  in  life.  Let  the  State — it  is  now  ‘  pec 

suggested — rectify  this  unintentional  mistake  by  the  esta-  ‘  pea 

blishment  of  a  complete  system  of  intermediate  instruction  ‘  due 

like  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  and  it  will  have  only  carried  ‘  sitj 

into  effect  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  very  committee  to  the  s 

which  we  owe  the  Queen’s  Colleges  themselves.  This  subject  educ 

has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  we  prop 

all  know  that  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  s|)e-  enge 

cially  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  the  resources  of  this  class  pect 

of  schools  could  be  made  more  fully  available,  by  a  better  adap-  relig 

tation  to  the  existing  condition  of  society,  for  the  supply  of  a  tions 

BUjterior  middle-class  education.  Their  report  upon  this  head  least 

was  unfavourable.  The  Commissioners,  wdth  the  Marquis  of  but 

Kildare  at  their  hea^l,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  redistri-  for  i 

bution  and  different  application  of  the  endowments  of  the  chin 

Hoyal,  Diocesan*,  and  other  schools,  would  not  at  all  supply  Biss 
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the  existing  deficiency ;  and  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  intermediate  instruction  to  be  sustained  by  the 
union  of  local  funds,  under  the  management  of  local  trustees, 
with  grants  of  public  money.  If  the  State  should  now  apply 
the  surplus  of  250,000/.  to  this  indispensable  object,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  confer  an  immense  boon  upon  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  but 
esj)ecially  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  would  thus  be  made 
to  share  in  the  advancing  culture  of  the  age,  while  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  would  attain  an  increased  vigour  and  a  stronger  hold 
u|H)n  the  affections  of  the  country.  A  proposition  of  this 
nature  is  at  all  events  entitled  to  grave  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  Earl  Russell  has  recently  expressed  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  ‘  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Protestant 
‘  Church  to  the  purjKises  of  education  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
‘  people  could  participate,  might  possibly  do  much  to  establish 
‘  ])eace  in  Ireland,’  though  he  is  apprehensive  that  ‘  the  intro- 
‘  duction  of  such  a  measure  w'ould  be  the  signal  for  much  auimo- 
‘  sity  and  heart-burning.’  But  his  lordship’s  remark  applied  to 
the  supposed  appropriation  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to 
educational  ])ur|)08es.  We  arc  disposed  to  think  that  a  qualified 
proix)8ition  such  as  that  we  have  described  would  be  likely  to 
engender  less  sectarian  rancour  than  is  generally  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  upon  any  question  affecting  the  status  of  the  several 
religious  denominations.  We  can  hardly  anticipate  any  ra¬ 
tional  objection  or  op|x>sition  to  such  an  appropriation,  and 
least  of  all  from  Irish  Churchmen ;  for  it  would  come  with 
but  an  ill  grace  from  the  members  of  a  denomination  which, 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  has  kept  the  entire  ma¬ 
chinery  of  advanced  education — intended  for  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  alike — locked  up  in  its  own  jealous  and  exclusive 
possession.  They  themselves  would  partake  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  such  an  independent  provision  would  secure  for  the  whole 
community*,  while  they  would  have  received  fresh  security  for 
the  jwssession  of  their  residuary  endowments. 


— and  was  signed  by  Erasmus  Smith,  and  duly  registered  ;  but  the 
charter  was  not  obtained  for  twelve  years  afterwards,  when  its 
powers  and  privileges  were  vested  entirely  in  Episcopalian  hands, 
and  the  appointment  of  all  teachers  and  ushers  made  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  bishops  of  the  Irish  sees.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  Irish  non-exclusive  endowments,  which  are  now  held  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  Irish  Church,  is  about  68,000/.  per  annum. 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  would  necessarily  obtain  the  largest  share 
of  the  funds  for  intermediate,  as  they  do  at  present  fur  primary, 
education.  Of  the  800,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  National 
Schools,  no  less  than  668,243  arc  Roman  Catholics. 
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AVe  trust  that  all  the  parties  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church  question — though  with  such 
diverse  aims  and  conflicting  j)retensions — will  be  prepared  to 
make  large  and  mutual  concessions.  It  is  the  character  of  our 
statesmanship,  ever  distinguished  by  sobriety  of  aim  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  result,  to  reach,  through  the  full  and  thorough 
discussion  of  opposing  claims,  a  broad  foundation  for  liberal 
compromise  and  mutual  conciliation.  This,  in  all  probability, 
mil  be  the  method  in  which  the  difficult  and  complicated  ques¬ 
tion  before  us  will  be  arranged.  There  will  be  no  place,  we 
believe,  either  for  the  extreme  Churchman  or  the  extreme 
Catholic  in  its  ultimate  settlement — the  one  bent  upon  preserv¬ 
ing  the  Church  in  its  present  parochial  and  financial  dimensions, 
the  other  equally  bent  u]>ou  its  total  and  final  disendowment. 
Fortunately  for  herself,  the  Irish  Church  possesses  some  liberal 
and  enlightened  men  like  Dr.  Maziere  Brady,  who  utterly 
rej)udiate  the  notion  that  the  existence  of  a  Church  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  state  j>rovision  for  its  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  who  can  contemplate  the  existing  agitation  in  a 
reasonable  spirit : — ‘  Though  some  men  (he  says)  may  believe, 

‘  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  Irish  Church,  for  years  to 
‘  come,  may  retain  her  endowments  and  baffle  her  enemies,  all 
‘  men  who  are  anxious  for  the  true  vitality  and  real  progress  of 
‘  the  Church  will  confess  that  her  best  interests  are  unlikely  to 
‘  flourish  in  the  arena  of  jiolitical  and  religious  strife,  and  that 
*  her  jx)wers  for  spiritual  good  may  be  seriously  impaired  in  the 
‘  struggle  for  retention  of  her  temporalities.’  lie  evidently 
refers  to  a  class  of  his  brethren  Avho  have  raised  the  old  cry — 
The  Church  in  dunyer — a  cry  that  w'as  never  uttered  by  any 
voice  however  feeble  or  for  any  object  however  base,  without 
being  caught  up  in  all  the  dark  nooks  where  bigotry  nestles 
w’ith  corruption — but  the  time  is  now  past  for  that  peculiar 
species  of  strategy  which  consists  in  boldly  and  persistently 
ignoring  all  the  anomalies,  abuses,  and  defects  of  an  institution. 
People  of  this  class  are  blind  to  all  the  indications  of  public 
opinion — gathering  force  year  by  year  against  them — and  they 
may  well  spare  us  that  pamphleteering  scurrility  which  is  the 
last  resource  of  a  |»arty  which  cannot  answer  and  will  not  sub¬ 
mit.  It  is  our  earnest  ho|>e  that,  whatever  may  be  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  extent  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  Irish  Church, 
or  the  measure  of  concession  to  Roman  Catholic  claims,  the 
j)eople  of  the  sister-country  will  fully  recognise  the  disposition 
of  English  statesmen  to  redress  every  injury,  to  repeal  every 
injustice,  and  to  mitigate  if  not  remove  every  anomaly.  AVe 
have  been  advancing  securely  and  steadily  in  the  path  of  Irish 
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reforms  for  more  than  a  generation,  never  allowing  political 
resentments  or  theological  jealousies  to  traverse  the  even  tenour 
of  our  Avay ,  and  we  are  surely  justified  in  expecting  some  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  just  and  kindly  j)olicy  on  the  part  of  those  most 
largely  benefited.  AVe  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  present  temper  of  a  portion — we  hope,  not  a  large  jK>rtion 
— of  the  jKjpulation  is  anything  but  a  mere  transient  revival  of 
the  old  Celtic  restlessness,  or  that  Irish  enmity  is  to  be  as  ever¬ 
green  as  the  national  shamrock.  The  middle-classes  have  of 
late  years  become  less  retrospective — greatly  to  their  benefit 
and  j>eace — and  applied  themselves  with  energy,  temper,  and 
foresight,  to  turn  to  account  the  solid  advantages  conferred  by 
wholesome  laws,  equal  justice,  and  impartial  government.  AVe 
trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  wdien  all  classes  of  Irish¬ 
men,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  will  become  more  self- 
reliant  and  independent — ceasing  to  l(M)k  to  Government  for 
every  blessing  and  to  blame  it  for  every  misfortune — and  will 
grow  up  into  a  healthy  and  robust  unity,  forgetting  the  despe¬ 
rate  antagonisms  of  the  past,  and  employing  their  j)owers  and 
opj)ortunities  in  a  new  career  of  social  progress.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  the  interest  of  England  to  see  the  sister-island  nurtured 
into  a  new  and  abiding  strength,  and  the  two  nations  bound 
more  closely  together  by  the  strong  and  jwwerful  ties  of  mutual 
advantage  and  reciprocal  obligation. 


Art.  \"I. — Memoires  de  mon  Temps.  Dictcs  par  S.  A.  Le 
Landgrave  Charles  Prince  de  Hesse.  Imprimc  comme 
manuscrit.  Copenhague ;  1861. 

T)rixce  Charles  of  Hesse  was  a  younger  son  of  Frederic, 
hereditary  prince  and  afterwards  reigning  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  George  II.  He  was  born  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1744,  and  died  in  1836.  His  Memoirs, 
dictated  in  1816  and  extending  from  his  earliest  recollections  to 
1784,  comprise  the  most  remarkable  events  of  his  life,  especially 
his  close  relations  wdth  the  Court  of  Denmark  during  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Struensee ;  his  government  of  Norway  when  Gus¬ 
ts  vus  HI.  was  scheming  to  annex  it  to  Sweden ;  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  attendance  as  a  volunteer  on  Frederic  the  Great  during 
the  campaign  of  1778,  when  many  characteristic  incidents  were 
seen  and  noted  down  by  him  which  apparently  were  never 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  These  Memoirs  are 
prefaced  by  an  advertisement,  from  which  we  learn  no  more 
than  how  the  unnamed  editors  have  dealt  wnth  the  text ;  namely. 
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that  their  rule  has  been  ‘  to  change  the  solecisms  and  parti- 
‘  cularities  of  style  too  liable  to  create  misunderstandings,  but 
‘  in  other  respects  fully  to  preserve  the  individuality  flowing 
‘  from  the  personal  taste  and  character  of  the  august  author.’ 
In  some  jdaces  they  have  also  ‘  thought  right  to  add  a  jwint 
‘  of  interrogation  to  avert  the  reproach  of  not  haAing  per-i. 

‘  formed  their  task  conscientiously.’ 

The  book  Avas  printed  for  private  circulation  in  a  verj'  dis¬ 
tinguished  circle ;  and  for  the  honour  of  receiving  a  copy  we 
are  indebted  to  the  condescending  kindness  of  an  illustrious 
]>ersonage  at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  objection  will  be  taken  to  the  use  we  are  about 
to  make  of  it ;  for  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it  Avhich  can 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  living  or  injuriously  affect  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  dead  ;  whilst  there  is  much  that  illustrates  social 
])rogress,  and  much  that  properly  belongs  to  history.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  Avriter  of  autobiography  to  be 
divested  of  self-esteem.  But  if  Prince  Charles  reverts  Avith 
partlonable  self-complacency  to  the  scenes  in  Avhich  he  figured 
advantageously  and  the  praises  he  received,  Ave  feel  sure,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  most  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed 
in  his  accuracy  and  good  faith.  As  he  states  that  his  parents 
exercised  a  more  than  ordinary  influence  on  his  course  of  life, 
we  may  as  Avell  begin  by  mentioning  what  we  have  ascertained 
from  independent  sources  concerning  them. 

His  father  was  a  rema^rkablc  man  in  many  Avays ;  a  strange 
compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  in  which  the  bad  pre¬ 
dominated.  His  marriage  Avith  the  Princess  Mary  took  place 
in  1740,  he  being  then  twenty  and  she  seventeen  years  of  age. 
During  a  A'isit  to  England  in  June  1746,  he  is  described  by 
WaliK)le  as  ‘  tall,  lusty  and  handsome,  extremely  like  to  Lord 
‘  Elcho  in  person,  and  to  Mr.  Hussey  in  what  entitles  him  more 
‘  to  his  freedom  in  Ireland,  than  the  resemblance  of  the  former 
‘  does  to  Scotland.  By  seeing  him  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
‘  people  think  he  looks  stupid  4  but  I  dare  say  in  his  oavh 
‘  country  he  is  reckoned  lively,  for  though  he  don’t  speak  much, 
‘  he  opens  his  mouth  A'ery  often.’  .  .  .  ‘  His  amours  are 

‘  generally  very  humble,  and  very  frequent ;  for  he  does  not 
‘  much  affect  our  daughter.  A  little  apt  to  be  boisterous  AA’hen 
‘  he  has  drunk.  Men  go  to  see  him  in  the  morning  before  he 
‘  goes  to  see  the  lions.’  It  may  be  collected  from  this  account 
of  his  Serene  Highness’  habits  that  he  made  an  indifferent 
husband,  and  Dr.  Vehse  states  that  the  marriage  was  an  un¬ 
happy  one.  It  Avas  not,  however,  till  after  fourteen  years  from 
its  celebration,  and  the  birth  of  three  children  (sons),  that 
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a  complete  and  final  separation  resulted  from  an  event  which 
Walpole  likewise  commemorates  in  his  mocking  and  sarcastic 
way.  In  a  letter  to  Bentley,  dated  November  20,  1754,  he 
writes  : — ‘  The  Queen  of  Prussia  is  not  dead  as  I  told  you  in 
‘  my  last.  If  you  have  shed  many  tears  for  her,  you  may  set 
‘  them  off  to  the  account  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
‘  Hesse,  who  is  turned  Roman  Catholic.  One  is  in  this  age 
‘  so  unused  to  conversion  above  the  rank  of  a  housemaid  turned 
‘  Methodist,  that  it  occasions  as  much  surprise  as  if  one  had 
‘  heard  that  he-  had  been  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
‘  teries.  Are  you  not  prodigiously  alarmed  for  the  Protestant 
‘  interest  in  Germany  ?  ’ 

Others  Avere  alarmed  if  Walpole  Avas  not,  and  Frederic  the 
Great,  in  particular,  took  active  measures  to  prevent  the  future 
subjects  of  the  neophyte  from  being  affected  by  the  conver¬ 
sion  ;  for  Avhich  he  thus  accounted  in  a  letter  to  d’Alembert : 

‘  The  Protestants  often  turn  Catholic  merely  out  of  fondness 
‘  for  fast  days,  ceremonies,  and  fine  church  music ;  for  ex- 
‘  ample,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Pdllnitz,  &c.’  An  Act  con- 
finnatory  of  the  established  religion  Avas  passed  in  Hesse,  and 
guaranteed  by  all  the  Protestant  PoAvers.  The  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  assumed  the  protectorship  of  the 
children,  who  Avere  placed  under  the  immediate  guardianship 
of  the  mother ;  and  she  took  up  her  residence  with  them  at 
Gottingen,  Avithin  the  electoral  dominions  of  their  grand¬ 
father.  The  revenues  of  the  Lordship  of  Hanau,  which  Dr. 
Vehse  estimates  at  500,000  florins,  Avere  assigned  for  their 
support.  She  lived  till  1772,  sixteen  years  after  the  separa¬ 
tion,  but  she  was  never  reconciled  to  the  Prince,  nor  ever  saA\- 
him  again.  His  three  sons,  also,  Avere  totally  estranged  and 
kept  aloof  from  him  until  1783,  Avhen  they  repaired  to  his 
court  under  circumstances  narrated  in  the  Memoirs. 

He  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in  1760,  and  did  his  best  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  raise  Cassel  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  Resi- 
denz  or  capital ;  he  spent  large  sums  in  architectural  improve¬ 
ments  and  embellishments ;  and  to  raise  money  for  his  accumu¬ 
lated  expenses,  he  resorted  to  an  expedient  which  has  given  him 
an  ominous  place  in  history  and  an  unenAdable  association  with 
genius.  He  set  the  example  of  Avhat  Germans  term  Seelenver- 
kaiiferei  (soul-traffic) :  he  was  the  principal  contractor  with  the 
British  Government  for  the  supply  of  German  troops  to  serve 
in  the  American  war;  he  sold  12,800  of  his  subjects  at  an  average 
price  of  100  thalers  a  head  ;  and  his  Court  of  Hesse  undoubt¬ 
edly  suggested  the  strikingseene  in  Schiller’s  ‘  Cabale  und  Liebe  ’ 
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between  Lady  Milfortl  and  the  chamberlain  who  brings  her 
the  diamonds,  the  blood-bought  wages  of  sin.  But  it  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  not  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  the  favourite, 
and  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  she  had  any  compunctions  of 
conscience  touching  the  sources  from  which  her  ostentatious 
prodigality  was  supplied.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  tie, 
he  had  married  a  second  wife,  a  Princess  of  Brandenburg, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  no  more  satisfactory  terms  than  nith 
the  first.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  from  the  accounts 
given  by  occasional  English  visitors,  especially  by  Dr.  John 
Moore  (the  author  of  ‘  Zeluco’),  that  he  kept  a  princely  table 
and  neglected  none  of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  his  rank. 
He  died  in  1785.* 

In  consequence  probably  of  the  very  early  age  at  which  the 
Princess  Mary  married  and  left  England,  there  is  a  complete 
dearth  of  intelligence  regarding  her.  AValpole  mentions  her 
once,  and  Lord  Hervey  not  at  all.  Her  son  says:  ‘We  were 
‘  placetl  under  the  guardianshij)  of  my  mother,  the  ornament, 
‘  and  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  perfection  of  her  sex.’ 
The  Seven  Years’  AYar  made  a  prolonged  residence  at  Gottingen 
unsafe,  and  in  1756  she  removed  with  her  three  sons  to 
Coj)enhagen,  where  they  were  brought  up  under  the  protection 
of  Frederic  V.,  King  of  Denmark,  their  uncle-in-law,  his  first 
nnfe  (who  died  in  1751)  having  been  Louisa,  youngest  daughter 
of  George  II.  ‘AVe  were  brought  up,’  says  the  Prince, 
‘  from  our  infancy  a  little  differently  from  the  manner  then 
‘  pursued.  My  mother  look  as  much  part  in  our  education  as 
‘  was  jKtssible  for  her,  and  it  was  «  TAnglaise.  We  had 
‘  assigned  to  us,  from  the  time  when  we  got  out  of  the  hands 
‘  of  the  women,  a  governor  and  a  tutor  {informateur),  both 
‘  Swiss,  and  far  reraove<l  in  their  sentiments  from  the  principles 
‘  then  in  fashion.’  Their  governor  was  wont  to  say  to  them: 
‘  Think  nothing  of  your  being  princes ;  know  that  you  are 
‘  made  of  the  same  clay  as  everybody  else,  and  that  it  is  merit 
‘  only  which  makes  the  man.’  The  seed  fell  on  good  soil,  so 
far  as  the  narrator  was  concerned.  No  one,  he  says,  was  more 
convinced  than  himself  of  the  truth  thus  inculcated.  ‘  The 
‘  formalities  of  etiquette,  the  vanities  of  birth  and  rank,  have 
‘  always  been  objects  of  ridicule  in  my  eyes.  From  childhood 
‘  I  put  my  tnist  in  God.  I  regarded  all  men  as  equal  in  His 


•  The  fullest  account  of  the  Court  and  Princes  of  Hesse  is  con¬ 
tained  in  ‘  Geschichte  der  Hofe  der  Hiiuser  Baiern,  Wurtemburg, 
‘  Baden  und  Hessen,’  by  Dr.  Edward  Vehse,  forming  part  of  this 
voluminous  work  ‘  Geschichte  der  Deutchen  Hofe,’  &c. 
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‘  eyes,  except  by  their  attachment  to  Him  and  to  their  duty. 

‘  This  is  the  principle  ujKjn  which  my  character  was  uncon- 
‘  sciously  based  ;  and  therefore  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
‘  I  received  the  order  of  the  Elephant,  I  took  for  my  de\'ice, 

‘  Omnia  cum  Deo' 

He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Court  and  Government 
of  Denmark  under  Frederic  V.  But  the  details  added  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  theory  show  that  the  standard  of  administrative 
excellence  and  national  prosperity,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  differed  widely  from  our  OAvn.  The  Court, 
he  tells  us,  Avas  directed  by  Count  Moltke,  the  declared  favourite 
of  the  King,  Avho,  having  risen  from  the  rank  of  a  page  to  that 
of  field-marshal,  loved  and  perfectly  understood  his  sovereign. 
M.  de  Bernstorff  Avas  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Avhich  he 
managed  to  the  admiration  of  all  Euroj)e.  ‘  He  was  frequently 
‘  consulted  by  foreign  courts.  Never  minister  made  his  master 
‘  speak  more  becomingly  than  he.’  The  Danish  fleet  had  been 
put  upon  a  respectable  footing  under  Christian  VI.,  and  Avas  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  country.  The  army,  a  less  popular 
service,  was  in  an  inefficient  state,  notwithstanding  the  marked 
preference  of  the  King.  It  amounted  to  70,(X)0  men  on  paper: 
the  infantry,  com|)osed  of  German  recruits  or  deserters,  and 
militia  Avho  received  no  pay  and  Avas  only  exercised  on 
Sundays  betAAeen  the  services ;  the  cavalry,  a  kind  of  yeomanry, 
whose  pride  and  merit  lay  in  the  sleekness  of  their  horses, 
which  were  never  pushed  beyond  a  trot ;  and  an  artillery  not 
worth  mentioning,  or  to  use  the  Prince’s  precise  expression,  peu 
de  chose.  Nearly  half  these  troops  Avere  quartered  in  Norway, 
then  a  province  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  refuse  of  the  officers  Avere 
sent  there.  ‘  The  same  course  Avas  pursued  in  the  civil  service  : 

‘  men  of  tarnished  reputation  received  places  Avhich  they  made 
‘  lucrative  by  the  aid  of  the  cudgel,  and  ground  doAvn  this 
‘  kindly  people,  avIio  might  have  been  happy  Avithout  the  bad 
‘  functionaries  put  over  them,  AA-ithout  the  tyranny  to  AA'hich 
‘  the  traders  of  the  great  towns  subjected  them  by  the  price  of 
‘  proAusions,  and  Avithout  the  strict  prohibitory  law  against  the 
‘  import  of  any  grain  but  that  of  Denmark.’ 

Pretty  well  for  a  paternal  government  under  the  guidance 
of  pattern  ministers  !  But  then  Norway,  as  he  ^oes  on  to  ex- 
idain,  was  treated  as  a  colony;  it  was  rarely,  it  ever,  visited 
by  Danes ;  and  no  one  thought  or  cared  alxiut  its  Airrongs. 
‘  Besides,’  and  the  admission  is  startling,  ‘  things  were  almost 
‘  everywhere  the  same :  except  Prussia,  hardly  any  country 
1  ‘  had  thought  of  a  better  order  of  finance  or  of  developing 
‘  the  national  resources.  The  machine  Avent  on.  There  Avere 
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‘  no  complaints ;  all  were  believed  to  be  doing  well ;  the 
‘  general  contentment  was  assumed.  Little  revenue  was  re- 
‘  ceived,  just  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  State.  Any  extra- 

*  ordinary  expense  necessitated  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  as  it  best 
‘  might.  The  people  muddled  on;  they  neither  advanced  nor 
‘  wished  to  advance :  all  change,  all  improvement,  was  held  in 

*  dread.’ 

The  obvious  Inference  would  be  that  a  certain  degree  of 
grovelling  comfort  was  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
i3ut  the  very  opposite  was  the  fact : 

‘Justice  was  precarious  enough.  The  peasant  in  Denmark  was  a 
serf  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  word.  There  was  no  justice  for. 
him,  no  protection  against  his  landlord.  Many  of  the  proprietors 
had  been  the  stewards  of  the  former  owners.  They  had  ruined  their 
absentee  masters,  and  had  ended  by  purchasing  their  lands.  The 
wretched  Danish  peasant  found  himself  under  the  pitiless  scourge  of 
this  breed;  at  the  mercy  of  his  master,  who  forced  him,  against  his 
will,  to  tiike  a  bad  farm  and  put  it  in  order ;  and  when,  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  his  industry,  he  had  brought  it  round,  ejected 
him  and  forced  him  to  take  another.  The  master  forced  him  to 
marry  whomsoever  he  (the  master)  chose.  At  the  least  opposition 
he  gave  up  the  wretch  to  the  militia,  to  serve  in  it  perhaps  twenty* 
four  years,  or  sold  him,  for  from  forty  to  fifty  crowns,  to  the  chief  of 
a  company  or  squadron,  on  condition  that  he  should  never  be  per* 
mitted  to  set  foot  on  his  natal  soil  or  even  in  the  province.’ 

It  was  only,  he  goes  on  to  say,  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
thirty  years  afterwards,  a  Herculean  labour  carried  out  by 
Frederic  VI.,  that  this  sthte  of  things  was  remedied.  Yet  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  was  against  the  royal  reformer  and  the  two 
or  three  wise  councillors  who  cordially  co-operated  with  him. 

‘  Public  protests,  intrigues,  clamour,  nothing  affected  him.  He 
overcame  all,  without  a  single  explosion  of  vivacity,  leaving  the  law 
to  act,  and  never  putting  himself  forward  more  than  the  emergency 
required.  Few  victories  have  been  as  memorable  as  the  tranquil 
enfranchisement  of  an  unhappy  people  from  the  most  degrading 
bonds  to  which  man  can  be  subjected,  and  the  proof  given  to  the 
entire  nation  that  the  proprietors  lost  none  of  their  advantages  ;  nay, 
gained  in  the  end  by  an  arrangement  so  just,  so  satisfactory  for  the 
master  and  his  dependents.’ 

The  Prince’s  description  of  the  commercial  state  of  Denmark 
at  the  time  is  equally  striking.  There  was  a  board  called 
the  College  of  Commerce,  but  its  duties  must  have  been 
slight;  for  commerce  was  in  its  infancy,  and  industrial  en¬ 
terprise  was  unknown.  The  cargoes  of  the  few  Danish  ves¬ 
sels  then  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  were  procured  from 
France : 
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‘  France  was  then  (1756)  considered  as  the  seat  of  taste,  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  human  grandeur,  where  the  arts  were  pushed  to  the  highest 
point.  French  manufactured  goods  were  the  first  in  the  world. 
Their  beauty  and  their  cheapness  caused  them  to  be  in  general  de¬ 
mand,  even  in  the  East.  They  kept  out  English  goods  which, 
although  more  solid  than  the  French,  cost  more  and  did  not  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  Orientals.  I  will  here  mention  a  fact  which  may 
give  an  idea  of  what  determines  commerce.  Every  pacha,  every  great 
officer,  every  Turk  of  distinction,  clothes  his  household  and  his  suite 
in  new  dresses  annually.  Light  stufis  and  bright  colours  are  in 
demand ;  and  in  contrast  to  our  uniforms  or  liveries,  the  Turk  likes 
each  individual  of  his  establishment  to  glitter  in  a  different  colour. 
I  adduce  this  to  show  the  necessity  under  which  the  Danish  vessels 
were  placed  of  being  loaded  with  French  stuffs  and  goods,  which  at 
that  time  at  least  wore  exclusively  in  fashion  in  the  East’ 


The  home-produce  of  Denmark  was  limited  to  grain  and 
cattle,  of  which  it  exported  just  enough  to  procure  a  moderate 
amount  of  foreign  luxuries.  Even  fruit  and  vegetables  of  a 
superior  quality  were  imported  from  Hamburgh ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Copenhagen  and  the  neighbourhood  were  only  just 
beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  horticulture.  In  his  specu¬ 
lations  on  protected  industry,  it  is  curious  to  mark  how  near 
his  Highness  comes  to  the  true  doctrine,  without  mastering  it. 

‘  Many  people  who  have  but  superficial  ideas  of  commerce,  are 
angry  at  the  export  of  productions,  which,  say  they,  should  first 
have  been  worked  up  in  the  country.  They  do  not  see  that  these 
raw  materials,  converted  into  manufactured  goods,  might  not  fetch 
a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  additional  labour. . . .  Com¬ 
merce  is  a  gift  of  the  Divinity  to  men.  It  brings  them  together,  it 
unites  them,  and  forces  them  into  bonds  of  friendship  and  interest. 
When  we  try  to  make  everything  at  home  and  exclude  everything 
which  is  foreign,  we  remain  in  our  shell,  like  the  Chinese,  we  isolate 
ourselves,  and  we  are  scarcely  gainers.’ 


I 


We  are  demonstrably  losers,  as  the  Prince  would  have  been 
the  first  to  admit,  had  (what  hardly  any  one  seems  to  have  un¬ 
derstood  in  his  time)  the  true  causes  of  manufacturing  pros¬ 
perity  been  explained  to  him. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  state  of  Denmark,  he  declares ;  ‘  After  all  these 
‘  details  I  cannot  help  considering  the  reign  of  Frederic  V., 
‘  and  most  particularly  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Bemstorff,  as  the 
‘  aurora  of  Denmark,  as  its  first  awakening.  What  has  not 
‘  been  done  since  in  agriculture,  in  police,  in  internal  order  ?  ’ 
There  was  certainly  ample  scope  for  improvement ;  and  the 
contrasted  condition  of  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe  sug- 
gasts  the  only  plausible  solution  of  such  admiring  enthusiasm. 
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Denmark  had  observed  a  prudent  neutrality  in  the  war  that 
was  rapidly  approaching  her  frontiers,  but  her  tranquillity  was 
seriously  menaced  abont  1758  from  the  same  quarter  which 
proved  so  fruitful  a  source  of  oppression  and  humiliation  to 
her  in  1864.  On  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  Sweden  was 
partially  dismembered  and  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Schles^^^g, 
claimed  as  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  was  reunited  to 
it  by  Frederic  IV.  The  Duke  of  Holstein,  nephew  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  vowed  vengeance,  and  con¬ 
temptuously  refused  to  barter  or  compromise  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  his  rights.  More  than  once,  when  the  good  offices 
of  France  had  brought  him  to  the  very  verge  of  signing  a 
compact  by  which  he  was  to  be  compensated  with  Oldenburg, 
he  started  back  and  with  a  look  of  horror  flung  aside  the  pen. 
He  became  Czar  in  1761  by  the  title  of  Peter  III.,  and  lost 
no  time  in  announcing  his  fixed  determination  not  only  to  re- 
con(iuer  the  States  lost  by  his  forefathers,  but  to  take  the  rest 
of  the  duchies  and  the  whole  of  Jutland  by  way  of  indemni¬ 
fication.  M.  de  KerfF,  Russian  Minister  at  the  Danish  Court, 
towards  which  he  was  j)ersonally  well  disi)osed,  was  charged 
to  announce  the  will  of  his  imperial  master.  Frederic  V. 
asked,  ‘  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  ’  M.  de  Kerff  replied, 
‘  On  my  conscience  I  believe  that  your  Majesty  ought  to  j)erish 
‘  at  the  head  of  your  army.’  The  King  rejoined,  ‘  Then  I  will 
‘  have  no  other  thought.’ 

To  carry  out  tliis  heroic  resolution  an  army  of  40,000  men 
was  raj)idly  assembled  and  pushed  forward  to  encounter  the 
Russians,  who  were  advancing  from  Pomerania  60,000  strong. 
No  confidence  being  placed  in  the  Danish  officers,  the  com¬ 
mand-in-chief  was  intrusted  to  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain,  a 
French  general  of  reputation,  who  had  quitted  France  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  re|)eated  quai’rels  ndth  the  ^larshal  Duke  de 
Bn)glie.  Prince  Charles  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  en¬ 
suing  campaign,  which  was  abruptly  cut  short  before  anything 
decisive  had  occurred  by  the  assassination  of  the  Czar;  on 
hearing  which  the  Danish  army  was  withdrawn  into  winter 
quarters.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  spring,  leaving  so  bad  an 
impression  of  its  efficiency  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
Comte  de  St.  Germain,  who  had  loudly  comj)lained  of  the 
discipline  and  equipment  of  the  troops,  received  carte  blanche 
for  a  thorough  military  reform.  *  Do  as  you  pro[)ose,’  were 
his  instructions  from  the  King’s  own  mouth,  ‘  and  give  such  a 
‘  plan  of  formation  as  shall  seem  to  you  most  conducive  to 
‘  the  public  good.’  The  Count  set  to  work  accordingly ;  but  his 
military  science,  such  as  it  was,  stootl  him  in  little  stead  when 
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he  had  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  teach  the  rudiments, 
and  see  to  the  execution  of  detmls,  as  well  as  draw  up  compre¬ 
hensive  schemes  or  expound  theories.  His  mode  of  proceeding, 
according  to  the  Prince, 

‘  Might  be  all  very  well  in  France  where  the  commissaries  and  so 
many  others  are  charged  with  the  details,  and  the  general  has  only  to 
issue  his  orders.  But  their  arrangement  in  a  country  ill  understood 
is  always  difficult,  and  was  not  his  forte.  He  was  a  French  general, 
who,  at  that  time  at  least,  was  always  more  or  less  superficial.  He 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  drill,  and  was  not  fond  of  seeing  the 
troops  manoeuvred.  When  they  were  reviewed  before  him,  he  would 
enter  the  tent  where  the  ladies  chanced  to  be  and  say :  “  Ah,  I  have 
“  seen  troops  enough  pirouette  in  my  life ;  I  am  here  for_the  service 
“  of  the  ladies." ' 

U  niversal  confusion  and  discontent  ensued :  the  King  was 
speedily  obliged  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
the  disapjxiintment  of  an  eagerly  cherished  hope  was  thought 
to  have  accelerated  his  death. 

Promising  to  return  to  this  subject  of  militaty  reform,  in 
which  he  afterwards  took  an  active  part,  the  Prince  carries  us 
off  to  Hanau,  which,  since  the  death  of  the  Landgrave,  his 

Grandfather,  was  governed  in  full  sovereignty  by  his  mother, 
y  virtue  of  the  cession  comprised  in  the  terms  of  separation. 

‘  My  mother  had  reigned  since  the  death  of  my  grandfather, 

I  which  occurred  in  January  1760.  I  think  I  ought  not  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  great  qualities  of  this  respectable  man.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  ;  even  the  great  King  of 
Prussia  told  me  more  than  once  that  my  grandfather  bad  been  his 
sincere  friend.  He  was  adored  by  bis  people,  whom  he  governed 
with  wisdom,  justice,  and  kindness.  He  often  travelled  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  spoke  to  the  peasantry,  and  made  little  expeditions  in  a  phaeton 
and  pair.  He  sought  to  establish  a  good  breed  of  horses,  especially 
in  the  districts  adapted  for  their  increase.  The  peasants  knew  he 

1  preferred  light  bay  horses,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  showing  him  that 
all  the  country  had  done  their  best  to  have  all  the  horses  of  his 
favourite  colour.’ 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution  there  were  about  three 
hundred  sovereign  Houses  in  Germany,  and  the  pettiest  ruler, 
by  a  small  sacrifice  of  his  independence,  could  make  himself 
despotic  within  the  circle  of  his  dominions  if  he  thought  fit. 
He  had  only  to  place  himself  under  the  jtrotection  of  a  j)Ower- 
ful  neighbour,  and  his  subjects  were  compelled  to  submit 

Eto  any  amount  of  exaction  or  injustice  he  could  inflict.  A 
striking  example  was  afforded  by  Hesse-Cassel  in  1850,  when 
the  entire  j)oj)ulation  rose  as  one  man  to  expel  the  detested 
I  Minister,  Hassenllug,  and  were  compelled  by  Prussia  to 
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take  him  back.  But  far  worse  things  are  knoAvn  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  smaller  States,  •w'ithdrawn  fifun  public  observation, 
and  protected  from  public  opinion,  by  their  insignificance.  AVe 
may  judge  of  the  fear  and  trembling  with  which  the  sim|)le 
]>easantry  would  regard  a  bad  master  by  the  servility  with 
which,  as  we  have  just  read,  they  set  about  humouring  a  good 
one ;  and  the  mysterious  death  of  an  Elector  of  ^layence  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  tragedies  enacted  and  hushed  up 
at  the  Residences,  each  of  which  was  a  miniature  representa¬ 
tion  of  Potsdam  or  Versailles  : 

‘  I  chanced  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Elector  of  Mayence, 
Emmerich-Joseph  of  Breiterbach-Borresheim.  1  made  one  of  his 
hunting  party,  and  he  showed  me  much  kindness  and  friendship. 
He  was  a  respectable  prince  and  ecclesiastic,  much  loved  by  his 
subjects,  less  by  his  canons  and  clergy,  because  he  was  very  tolerant 
and  enlightened.  His  death  gave  me  great  pain.  It  was  not 
natural.  Two  of  his  canons  entered  his  room  when  he  was  slightly 
indisposed.  People  heard  a  noise  and  wished  to  send  for  a  physician, 
but  these  canons  had  taken  measures  that  no  one  should  leave  the 
palace.  A  hussar  or  heyduc  jumped  out  of  a  window  and  went  for 
M.  de  Grotschlag,  grandmaster  and  first  minister.  He  hastened  to 
the  palace,  but  w^as  refused  entrance.  The  worthy  Elector  was  no 
more.  I  have  happily  forgotten  the  names  of  the  monsters  who,  I 
am  assured,  smothered  this  worthy  Elector.’ 

lie  finds  things  at  Copenhagen  on  his  return  much  the  same 
as  when  he  left  it ;  the  army  discontented ;  the  finances  in 
disorder ;  and  the  King  in  the  best  jwssible  disposition  towards 
himself.  In  the  autumn  of  1765  he  receives  a  letter  from 
General  Huth,  an  officer  of  merit  with  whom  he  had  become 
intimate  at  Hanau,  offering  to  assist  in  putting  the  artillery 
on  an  improved  footing,  if  the  command  were  given  to  the 
Prinee.  It  was  given  accordingly,  and  they  set  to  work  cast¬ 
ing  cannon  and  trying  experiments,  which  read  very  like  the 
modem  ‘  story  of  the  guns.’  The  main  difference  was  in  the 
calibre ;  Huth  being  for  three,  six,  and  twelve  pounders ;  while 
the  Comte  de  St.  Germain  maintained  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  French  division  into  fours,  eights,  and  elevens.  Guns 
called  amusettes,  carrying  a  jx)und  ball,  were  highly  esteemed, 
especially  in  hilly  countries  and  for  covering  a  retreat  pressed 
by  cavalry.  A  tranquil  and  agreeable  course  of  life  is  suddenly 
distnrbed  by  the  illness  and  death  of  the  King  ; 

‘  The  good  King  Frederic  died  much  too  soon  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  January  14th,  1766.  It  was  announced  that  we  were 
to  assemble  in  the  antechamber  of  the  palace  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
We  waited  in  silence  for  the  fatal  news.  The  whole  square  of 
Christiansburg  was  filled  with  people.  The  Count  de  Moltkc  came 
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out  from  the  royal  chamber  pale  and  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The 
ministry  went  with  him  to  the  balcony ;  many  followed.  I  went 
with  them,  and  found  myself  on  the  right  of  M.  H.  de  Bernstortf,  who 
had  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand  ;  he  cried  three  times  to  the 
people,  “  King  Frederic  the  Fifth  is  dead :  long  live  King  Chris- 
“  tian  the  Seventh !  ”  and  all  the  people  replied  by  acclamations 
of  “  Long  live  King  Christian  the  Seventh !  ”  whilst  I  melted 
into  tears.  At  this  moment  the  young  King  came  out  from  his 
father’s  apartment  to  the  balcony,  where  he  placed  himself  in  the 
middle,  between  M.  de  Bernstorff  and  me.  He  had  not  the  air  of 
being  the  least  concerned,  and  saluted  the  people  with  the  best 
grace  in  reply  to  their  acclamations.  Seeing  me  extremely  moved 
and  my  tears  flowing,  he  grasped  my  hands  aud  said,  “  Ah,  my  poor 
prince!”  A  thick  cloud  had  covered  Copenhagen  up  to  this 
moment,  and  was  rapidly  dissipated  when  the  proclamation  was 
made.  This  was  considered  as  a  happy  presage.  The  King  entered, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  antechamber  1  saw  Count  Moltke  fall  on  a  chair 
in  a  faint,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  sons,  who  bitterly  felt  the  loss 
of  his  benefactor  and  friend.  I  believe  that  there  were  but  we  two 
who  sincerely  mourned  the  good  King,  whose  ashes  I  revere  still.  . .  . 
In  a  word,  I  saw  too  well  the  adoration  of  the  rising  sun,  and  I 
withdrew  sadly  enough  to  Kongetorg,  where  my  regiment  tvas  under 
arms.’ 

He  speedily  re-appears  upon  the  bustling  and  anxious  scene, 
and  far  from  having  reason  to  complain  of  the  loss  of  royal 
favour,  he  has  so  much  heaped  upon  him  as  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  court  circle  and  be  made  answerable  for  tvhatever  was 
thought  to  be  going  wTong.  ‘  The  intrigues  which  had  already 
‘  commenced  amongst  them  (the  members  of  the  royal  family) 
‘  ended  by  uniting  against  me.  The  King  had  a  taste,  and  even 

*  a  passion,  for  military  affairs,  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He 

*  went  frequently  to  the  parade,  where  I  accompanied  him.  I 

*  was  accused  of  wishing  to  give  him  a  military  turn,  from 
‘  which  endless  consequences  were  deduced.’  The  occasion  on 
which  he  first  thought  of  confirming  his  position  by  a  closer 
and  more  elevated  tie  was  little  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  of 
adventurous  love  or  aspiring  matrimony.  After  describing  the 
state  funeral  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  he  proceeds : 

‘  It  was,  I  believe,  on  this  occasion  that  the  first  thought  occurred 
to  me  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  I  might 
perhaps  marry  the  youngest  princess,  who  was  then  only  sixteen, 
and  for  whom  I  knew  there  was  no  plan  of  marriage.  She  was 
very  pretty,  very  well  made,  and  had  something  very  spirituel,  sweet, 
and  good  in  her  physiognomy  despite  the  extreme  rigour  and  stitF- 
ness  of  her  education.  However,  I  gave  her  no  token  of  my  senti¬ 
ments  although  I  saw  her  every  day  either  at  dinner  or  at  the 
suppers  of  the  Queen-mother.  The  King  himself  one  day  began  a 
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conversation  which  decided  the  affair.  He  asked  me  point-blank 
how  he  could  fix  me  for  good  and  all  in  Denmark,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  bo  established  there.  1  replied  that  I  desired 
nothing  better.  He  then  asked  me  whom  1  could  and  would  marry. 

I  replied :  “  That  will  depend  absolutely  on  your  Majesty ;  your 
youngest  sister  not  being  promised,  I  should  be  very  happy  if  you 
would  consent  to  bestow  her  on  me.”  He  caught  me  round  the  neck 
and  said,  “  Yes,  that  shall  certainly  come  to  pass.”  I  begged  him  to 
restrain  himself  a  little,  as  this  affair  might  still  encounter  many 
obstacles.  He,  however,  confided  it  to  the  Queen-mother,  who  was 
much  rejoiced,  but  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the  concurrence  of 
the  ministry.’ 

No  difficulties  were  raised :  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and 
the  Prince’s  influence  continued  on  the  increase,  till  his  royal 
brother-in-law’s  reason,  always  weak  and  flickering,  gave  way. 
His  w'aywardness  first  showed  itself  in  a  fancy  for  a  constant 
change  of  ministers ;  and  so  soon  as  this  grew  manifest,  the 
court  became  a  complete  focus  of  intrigue.  ‘  No  time  was  lost 
‘  in  remarking  the  facility  of  approaching  the  King,  and  of 
*  giving  him,  in  audiences  more  or  less  long,  the  falsest  notions, 

‘  the  most  mendacious  denunciations.’  The  Prince  did  his  best 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  but  his  utmost  exertions  could  do  no  more 
than  break  the  fall  of  the  old  and  tried  servants  of  the  crown. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  King  at  his  accession  is  valuable 
from  one  who  had  such  excellent  opportunities  of  estimating 
his  qualities,  mental  and  bodily : — 

‘  This  young  prince,  endowed  with  the  handsomest  face  possible, 
with  the  most  agreeable  physiognomy,  the  best  grace  in  everything 
he  did,  dancing  to  admiration,  riding  very  well  on  horseback,  in¬ 
spired  affection  when  he  wished.  One  could  not  help  believing  that 
his  heart  corresponded  with  his  exterior.  He  was  entirely  deficient 
in  application,  but  had  a  great  deal  of  esprit,  was  extremely  quick 
at  repartee,  very  gay,  had  a  very  good  memory,  in  a  word,  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  man,  whom  one  could  not  help  loving.  Shortly  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  a  great 
warrior,  and  fancied  that  he  should  surpass  the  great  Frederic.  He 
often  regretted  having  been  born  on  the  throne,  and  believed  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  elevate  himself  to  the  same  height  by 
his  talents  and  his  merits,  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  lowest  class. 
He  had  a  passion  without  limits  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
women,  having  never,  however,  found  one  on  whom  his  thoughts 
were  fixed.  He  had  imbibed  very  severe  principles  of  religion, 
which  he  did  not  know  how  to  subdue,  and  which  for  this  reason 
he  wished  to  annihilate.’ 

A  little  farther  on  the  Prince  reverts  to  this  subject,  and 
shows  how  he  gradually  lost  his  hold  on  the  King’s  wavering 
understanding  by  sincerity ; — 
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‘  The  representations  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  make  to  him 
against  his  decided  opinions  could  not  do  otherwise  than  render 
our  daily  conversation  less  agreeable  than  at  the  commencement. 
In  the  meantime  all  went  on  well,  and  he  felt  that  I  had  no  other 
interest  in  all  I  said  to  him  than  his  own  happiness.  But  little  bj 
little  the  disputes  about  religion  began.  His  gallantry  and  the 
severity  of  his  religious  principles  were  in  continual  opposition. 
He  saw  no  other  alternative  in  the  end  (after  having  spoken  to  the 
intriguers  already  mentioned,  and  been  inspired  by  them  with  the 
loosest  notions  of  religion,)  than  to  break  with  it  contrary  to  his  own 
convictions.  I  only  became  aware  of  this  from  his  fits  of  gloom, 
his  gay  tone  changed  into  bitterness,  and  his  looking  out  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  wrangling  about  nothings.  Seeing  this  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  desire  to  give  himself  up  to  debauchery,  1  thought  it  my 
duty  to  speak  to  him  frankly,  and  represent  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  who  was  plighted  to  him.’ 

This  was  tlie  unhappy  Princess  Matilda  of  England,  sister 
of  George  the  Third,  who  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  placed 
in  a  position  demanding  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  pru¬ 
dence,  knowledge  of  the  world  and  self-command.  The 
Prince  says  that  she  had  a  very  agreeable  physiognomy,  very 
fair,  and  with  much  embonpoint  for  her  age.  ‘  I  am  obliged  to 
‘  say  that  this  princess,  if  she  had  married  a  reasonable  man — 

‘  one  capable  of  loving  and  guiding  her — would  perhaps  have 
‘  formed  the  ornament  of  the  throne.  A  concatenation  of  cir- 
‘  cumstances,  which  I  feel  reluctant  to  retrace,  reduced  her  to 
*  the  greatest  unhappiness.’ 

Now  that  it  has  become  the  practice — and  we  are  far  from 
thinking  an  uninstructive,  unfair,  or  demoralising  one — to 
review  the  verdicts  of  history  on  personages  whose  guilt  was 
assumed  by  their  contemporaries,  especially  unfortunate  queens 
like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Marie  Antoinette,  we  are  not 
astonished  to  find  that  plausible  doubts  have  been  thrown 
on  the  alleged  criminality  of  Matilda  Queen  of  Denmark. 
The  memoirs  before  us  derive  much  additional  interest  and 
importance  from  the  fact  that  the  wTiter  is  an  unimpeachable 
witness  as  to  much  of  her  conduct  which  fell  under  his  im- 

I  mediate  observation.  The  commencement  of  her  matrimonial 
life  reads  like  the  introduction  to  a  tale  of  sorrow  or  the  first 

I  scene  of  a  tragedy.  The  King  spoke  of  the  marriage  with 

■  undisguised  repugnance  as  an  intolerable  restraint,  and  only 

■  consented  to  it  from  the  mixed  motives  already  intimated, 
which  implied  little  in  the  way  of  esteem,  affection,  or  con- 

I  sideration  for  the  bride.  Her  grand-gouvernante,  chosen  for 
her  by  the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  ministers,  was  Madame  de 
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Pless,  a  most  respectable  lady,  >vith  whom  she  had  about  as 
much  chance  of  getting  on  smoothly  as  Marie  Antoinette 
with  Madame  de  Noailles,  nicknamed  Madame  Etiquette. 
The  King,  who  knew  and  disliked  Madame  de  Pless,  pro¬ 
tested,  but  ended  by  bursting  out  laughing  and  confirming 
the  nomination.  She  fell  into  an  absurd  misapprehension  of 
her  duties  at  the  outset.  To  gratify  the  eager  longings  of  his 
Majesty,  the  time  allotted  for  the  Queen’s  journey  from  Altona 
to  Copenhagen  had  been  studiously  abridged;  but  one  fine 
morning,  whilst  the  Council  was  sitting,  a  courier  arrived  from 
the  grand-youvernante  to  say  that,  whilst  waiting  for  her  royal 
mistress,  it  had  occurred  to  her  that  the  hurried  journey  would 
be  fatiguing,  and  that  she  had  therefore  taken  upon  herself  to 
prolong  it  by  a  day  : 

*I  must  own  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  the  surprise  of 
these  gentlemen  on  hearing  that  Madame  do  Pless  had  changed  the 
precise  orders  of  the  King.  Counts  BernstortF  and  Reventlow  and 
myself  proceeded  to  talk  over  this  letter ;  and  Count  Bernstorff  de¬ 
cided  to  send  a  courier  immediately  to  Madame  de  Pless,  to  the  effect 
that,  all  the  resting  places  and  relays  being  ordered,  it  was  impossible 
to  change  anything  in  the  programme.  The  Queen,  therefore, 
arrived  very  happily  at  Rothschild,  and  the  King  repaired  there  with 
his  brother.  Prince  Frederic.’  I  was  also  of  the  party.  The  King 
got  into  a  carriage  with  the  Queen  and  conducted  her  to  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  where  she  lodged  till  her  entry  into  the  city.  There  were 
balls  three  evenings  in  succession.  We  danced  the  “  Kehraus.”  The 
King  was  very  gay ;  he  danced  with  the  Queen.  I  led  the  “  Kehr¬ 
aus  ”  with  my  wife.  All  of  a  sudden  the  King  cried  out  to  me ; 
“  Lead  the  dance  through  all  the  apartments !  ”  1  passed  through 
some  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Queen’s  ante¬ 
chamber,  the  King  ordered  me  to  enter  her  apartment,  which  I  did. 
Madame  de  Pless  threw  herself  like  a  dragon  in  my  way  and  vowed 
I  should  never  pass  through  the  apartment  of  the  Queen.  The 
King,  in  the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  hearing  this  apostrophe,  exclaimed, 
Bekiimmern  Sie  sich  dock  nicht  um  alt'  fVeibergewdsch  (don’t  mind 
old  women’s  prattle).  I  continued  the  dance,  passed  through  the 
Queen’s  chamber,  and  came  out  on  the  other  side.  Madame  de  Pless 
made  a  terrible  row,  and  all  fell  on  me.  This  displeased  the  King 
prodigiously. 

‘  The  Queen  at  first  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  wife, 
whom  she  named  her  knight.  She  also  showed  me  much  confidence 
and  kindness.  The  entry  took  place  with  much  magnificence,  and 
all  w’as  done  according  to  the  prescribed  etiquette.  The  dinner  was 
enfamille.  The  King,  the  three  queens  (two  being  dowagers),  my 
wife,  the  old  Princess  Charlotte  (great  aunt  of  the  King),  and  myself. 
The  three  queens  were  seated  together,  and  the  King  opposite,  by  my 
side.  In  the  evening  the  nuptial  benediction  was  bestowed  in  the 
church  of  Christiansburg.  There  was  a  table  with  a  hundred  covers 
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in  the  hall,  and  the  couple  were  conducted  to  their  rooms.  I  re¬ 
mained  with  the  King,  who  conversed  with  me  a  long  time  on  his 
present  position.  I  was  congratulating  him  on  his  happiness,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Queen’s  chamber,  and  I  wished  ^him  the 
happiest  union.  My  wishes  were  unfortunately  not  granted.’ 

Another  remarkable  marriage  took  place  about  the  same 
time,  the  details  of  which  are  related  by  the  Prince,  who 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  pageant.  The  King’s  eldest 
sister  was  married  by  procuration  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Prince  Charles  was  despatched  to  announce  her  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  expectant  bridegroom  at  Helsingborg  : 

‘  I  was  received  very  politely  on  the  quay,  and  taken  straight  to 
the  house  of  the  Prince  Royal,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,  who 
received  me  with  open  arms.  He  was  endowed  with  much  esprit, 
and  bad  received  a  careful  education,  but  there  was  something  false 
in  his  physiognomy,  which  struck  me  at  once.  He  loaded  me  with 
polite  attentions.  On  the  approach  of  the  Princess  Royal  he  repaired 
to  the  quay  and  I  accompanied  him.  I  was  by  his  side  when  he  saw 
her  rise  from  the  boat  to  come  on  shore.  He  exclaimed  aloud,  Dieu, 
qu’elle  est  belle  !  It  is  true  that  she  had  a  majestic  bearing  and  was 
very  handsome  ;  all  about  her  was  fine  when  she  was  in  full  dress  : 
tall,  large,  with  fine  eyes,  and  much  goodness  in  the  expression  of 
her  face.  The  Prince  Royal  gave  her  his  hand  and  led  her  to  his 
house.  The  quay  was  covered  with  blue  cloth  ornamented  with 
crowns,  the  street  with  blue  cloth  ;  the  houses  occupied  by  the  Prince 
were  near  each  other.  They  were,  doubtless,  the  best  in  Helsing¬ 
borg,  which,  at  that  time  at  all  events,  contained  only  houses  of  one 
story,  and  many  thatched  cottages.  The  dragoons  of  Scania  lined 
the  streets,  large  men  on  little  horses,  the  uniforms  of  the  time  of 
Charles  XIL  All  looked  very  odd  and  very  shabby.’ 

It  was  a  bold  measure  to  give  a  ball  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  attempt,  although  events  fortunately  took  a 
comic  turn,  nearly  led  to  a  catastrophe : 

‘  There  was  a  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  Prince’s  house,  where  a 
dancing  room  was  prepared  in  the  garret.  Instead  of  tapestry,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  horsecloths,  arms,  and  other  articles.  The 
ball  began.  M.  de  Llano,  Spanish  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Denmark, 
an  excellent  dancer  but  of  a  height  and  bulk  requiring  a  degree  of 
solidity  in  a  ball-room  which  was  entirely  wanting  to  this,  beginning 
to  dance  with  his  wonted  vivacity,  the  room  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down.  The  dancing  was  stopped  till  the  garret  was 
propped  with  beams  in  the  lower  story.  We  exerted  ourselves  to 
restore  the  courage  of  the  ladies,  and  the  ball  continued.’ 

In  the  meantime,  no  amelioration  was  perceptible  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  symptoms  of  his 
mental  malady  grew  worse  vnthin  a  month  or  two  of  his  mar- 
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ria"e,  and  his  brother-in-law  speedily  abandoned  all  hope  of 
controlling  or  restraining  him.  He  had  a  passion  for  practical 
jokes,  not  unfreqiiently  attended  wth  dangerous  consequences. 
One  of  them  caused  the  death  of  his  aunt.  A  page,  by  his 
order,  dressed  himself  as  a  savage,  and  enteretl  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  the  royal  family  were  assembled,  on  all  fours. 
The  Princess,  who  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort,  uttered 
loud  screams  and,  as  he  came  nearer,  tri^  to  rush  out  of  the 
room.  They  assured  her  it  was  only  a  page.  ‘  She  was  ready 
‘  to  faint,  and  sank  down  on  a  chair  in  the  anteroom.  The  King 
‘  took  her  a  glass  of  water.  She  sipped  a  little ;  and  as  less 
‘  attention  was  momentarily  paid  to  her,  and  she  was  only  a  step 
‘  or  two  from  the  door,  she  opened  it — the  gentleman  in  waiting 
‘  flung  open  the  folding-tloors  and  matle  a  low  bow — never  to 
‘  return.’ 

One  of  the  King’s  fancies  was  to  beat  his  pages,  and  to  be 
soundly  thrashed  in  return.  The  greatest  favourite.  Count  de 
Holke,  was  the  one  who  applied  the  cane  or  horsewhip  in  good 
faith.  At  other  times  ( as  we  learn  from  the  memoirs  of  his  ex¬ 
tutor,  Reverdil),  his  Majesty,  stretched  on  the  ground,  repre- 
sentetl  a  criminal  on  the  wheel ;  one  of  the  favourites  Avas  the 
executioner  and  with  a  roll  of  paper  enacted  the  part.  His 
disease<l  imagination  had  been  caught  by  the  revolting  details 
of  a  judicial  sentence  which  he  had  been  required  to  sign,  and 
he  actually  attended  the  execution  in  disguise. 

Prince  Charles  found  his  |>osition  at  Copenhagen  no  longer 
bearable  or  tenable,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  mother  at 
Hanau,  after  communicating  in  strict  confidence  to  Count  de 
Bernstorff  his  opinion  that  the  King  was  deranged.  The  Count 
replied  that  there  Avas  unhap[)ily  something  of  the  sort ;  that 
the  Count  de  St.  Germain  had  spoken  to  him  about  it  and 
addetl :  ‘  The  King  has  a  malady  very  strange,  and  very  rare : 

‘  AA-e  call  it  in  France,  de  cceurf  His  Majesty’s  proceedings, 
after  the  departure  of  his  monitor,  are  thus  described  from 
hearsay : — 

‘  The  King  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  debauchery  and 
intemperance.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  notorious 
person  in  Copenhagen.  She  was  called  Milady.  He  went  the  round 
of  the  streets  with  her  at  night,  broke  the  lamps  and  windows,  and, 
in  fact,  led  a  terrible  life.  At  this  time  there  Avere  quarrels  between 
the  King  and  the  Queen.  It  was  asserted  that  Madame  de  Pless  was 
the  chief  cause  of  them,  and  that,  on  many  occasions,  she  prevented 
the  Queen  from  having  the  least  complaisances  for  the  King.  She 
had  had  taken  a  high  tone  with  everybody,  and  pretended,  like 
another  Princesse  des  Ursins,  doss  ste  die  Pf'eile  schnitzen,  and  that 
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the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  solche  verschiessen  soUten,  M’hich  they 
found  anything  but  agreeable  or  in  the  manner  of  their  old  friend.’ 

In  the  hope  of  giving  a  healthier  tone  to  the  King’s  mind  — 
at  all  events  of  breaking  off  his  course  of  life —  his  ministers 
proposed  to  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  He  agreed,  and  started  at  once  for  Hanau, 
where  he  passed  eight  days  with  Prince  Charles  and  his 
family.  At  the  first  ball  given  in  his  honour,  he  took  a 
seat  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  began :  ‘  Listen,  my  dear 
‘  Prince  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  You  will  probably 
‘  hear  all  sorts  of  things  that  have  been  said  of  you.  I  must 
*  tell  you  fairly,  I  w'as  then  maliciously  disjM)sed  towards  you, 

‘  I  don’t  know  why,  and  I  told  a  terrible  number  of  untruths 
‘  about  you  to  everybody ;  but  you  must  not  mind,  for  I  am 
‘  now  fond  of  you  again.’  The  Prince  thanked  him  for  this 
notable  mmle  of  confidence,  but  asked  him  how  it  was  possible 
that  he,  who  knew  him  so  well,  could  act  thus  ?  ‘  As  for  that, 

‘  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  w’as  malicious  in  right  earnest.’ 

The  impression  his  Majesty  left  in  England  may  be  collected 
fi’om  Walpole,  who  (August  13,  1768)  writes: — 

‘  The  puppet  of  the  day  is  the  King  of  Denmark;  in  truth,  puppet 
enough  ;  a  very  miniature  of  our  late  king,  his  grandfather  ;  wdiite, 
strutting,  dignified,  prominent  eyes,  galant,  and  condescending 
enough  to  mark  that  it  is  condescension.  He  arrived  the  night 
before  last ;  is  lodged  at  St.  James’,  w’here  he  has  levees,  but  goes 
and  is  to  go  everywhere,  to  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  Bath,  the  Lord 
knows  whither,  to  France,  to  Italy;  in  short,  is  to  live  in  a  crowd 
!  for  these  two  or  three  years,  that  he  may  learn  mankind  by  giving 
I  all  mankind  an  opportunity  of  staring  at  him.  Well  I  but  be  is  not 
twenty,  and  is  an  absolute  prince  :  sure  subjects  are  happy  w'hen 
absolute  twenty  only  runs  away  from  them.  He  was  last  night  at 
my  Lord  Hertford’s,  having  told  my  Lord,  who,  by  his  office  (of 
I  Lord  Chamberlain),  received  him  at  St.  James’,  that,  having  made 
1  his  first  acquaintance  among  the  men  with  him,  he  w’ould  be  ac- 

Iqnainted  among  the  ladies  first  with  his  wife.’ 

On  the  22nd  September,  1768,  Walpole  reverts  to  the  sub¬ 
ject: 

‘  I  can  tell  you  nothing  but  what  you  see  in  the  papers  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  hurrying  from  one  corner  of  England  to  the  other, 
without  seeing  anything  distinctly,  fatiguing  himself,  breaking 
his  chaise,  going  tired  to  bed  in  inns,  and  getting  up  to  show 
himself  to  the  mob  at  the  window.  I  believe  that  he  is  a  very  silly 
lad,  but  the  mob  adore  him,  though  he  has  neither  done  nor  said 
anything  worth  repeating  ;  but  he  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
i  getting  together,  of  staring  and  making  foolish  observations.  Then 
the  newspapers  talk  their  own  language,  and  call  him  a  gi’cat  per- 
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sonage  ;  and  a  great  personage  that  comes  so  often  in  their  waj 
seems  almost  one  of  themselves  raised  to  the  throne.  At  the  play 
of  “  The  Provoked  Wife,”  he  clapped  whenever  there  was  a  sentence 
against  matrimony ;  a  very  civil  proceeding  when  his  wife  is  an 
English  princess.’ 

If  the  King  of  Denmark  Avas  a  miniature  of  George  II., 
a  little  man,  he  may  have  looked  like  a  puppet;  but  Waljwle 
habitually  saw  through  a  medium  that,  like  a  telescojje 
reversed,  diminished  everything  he  looked  upon ;  and  in 
this  instance  he  is  opposed  not  only  to  Prince  Charles,  who, 
setting  down  impressions  in  advanced  life,  had  no  motive  for 
partiality,  but  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  French  Court. 
There  at  least  he  said  things  that  were  thought  worth  re¬ 
peating.  A  French  nobleman  told  him  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  his  near  relative :  ‘  Hush,  cousin,  I  am  here 
‘  incognito,’  was  the  reply.  On  his  return  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  a  party  of  officers,  whom  he  was  passing  in  the  road,  raised 
a  cry  of  ‘  Vive  le  Boi.^  He  stopped  the  coach,  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  said  :  ‘  I  am  on  my  way  from  visiting 
‘  him,  gentlemen,  and  I  left  him  in  perfect  health.’  Walpole 
might  think  this  a  silly  remark,  but  it  passed  for  a  witty  one. 
Louis  XV.,  pointing  to  a  lady  verging  on  her  grand  climac¬ 
teric,  ^ladame  de  Grammont,  asked  the  Danish  King  how 
old  he  thought  her.  He  hesitated,  upon  -which  the  King  of 
France  added,  ‘  AV'ell,  she  is  past  fifty.’  To  this  His  Majesty 
of  Denmark  more  jx)litely  rejoined :  ‘  At  your  court.  Sire, 

‘  there  is  no  such  thing 'as  growing  old.’  Prince  Charles  states, 
in  general  terms,  that  King  Christian  behaved  to  admiration, 
brought  back  with  him  the  universal  applause  of  the  countries 
he  had  traversed,  and  -was  received  -with  public  acclamations  on 
his  return  to  his  capital. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  journey  -was  that  it 
gave  Struensee  an  opportunity  (for  which  he  had  long  been 
vainly  watching)  of  attaching  himself  to  the  court,  not  with 
the  designs  of  a  mean  adventurer,  but  with  the  honest  inten¬ 
tion  of  advancing  the  public  good  along  with  his  own  fortunes. 
He  was  bom  in  1737,  at  H^le,  in  Saxony,  where  his  father 
was  a  distinguished  professor  of  theology.  He  adopted  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  had  the  not  uncommon  effect  of  in¬ 
clining  him  to  materialism ;  and  he  came  upon  the  social  stage 
a  reputed  sceptic,  an  avow'ed  lover  of  pleasure,  endowed  with 
all  the  advantages  that  a  handsome  person,  winning  manners, 
recognised  probity,  and  a  highly  cultivated  understanding  could 
bestov.  If  we  may  believe  Reverdil,  it  was  his  accommodating 
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morality  that  ingratiated  him  with  his  first  patron.  Count  de 
Rantzan ;  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  his  intimacy 
with  most  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who  contributed  to 
his  rise.  The  success  and  frequency  of  his  gallant  adventures 
were  such  as  would  have  excluded  him  altogether  from  the 
circle  of  a  young  queen,  had  ordinary  precaution  been  taken  to 
shelter  her  from  suspicion  or  reproach. 

His  first  appointment  as  travelling  physician  to  the  King 
was  procured  through  Count  de  Holke.  He  declares  in  his 
A{x)logy,  that,  during  the  journey  and  the  six  months  following, 
he  meddled  with  no  affairs  but  those  connected  with  his 
office  of  physician  and  afterwards  of  reader.  But  the  wide 
scope  and  (let  it  be  added)  the  elevated  nature  of  his  ambition 
may  also  be  collected  from  this  document ;  and  his  friends, 
who  knew  his  firmness  and  breadth  of  view,  augured  from  the 
moment  he  was  attached  to  the  court  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  govern  it.  He  began  by  captivating  the  King,  whose 
weaknesses  he  is  accused  of  humouring ;  and  indeed  there  w’as 
no  other  mode  of  guiding  him.  The  scheme  imputed  to  the 
new  favourite  by  his  enemies  was  to  govern  through  a  mistress 
personally  devoted  to  himself.  His  supposed  or  intended  crea¬ 
ture  was  Madame  de  Gabell,  who  lent  herself  to  the  plot  on  an 
assurance  that  the  King,  whose  advances  she  had  formerly  re¬ 
pulsed,  was  already  an  altered  being  and  might  be  completely 
cured  through  her  instrumentality ;  but  she  shrank  from  the 
task  on  finding  that  she  had  been  deceived  in  this  essential 
point.  Struensee’s  rumoured  complicity  with  this  lady  caused 
nim  to  be  held  in  absolute  detestation  by  the  Queen,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  fixed  melancholy  and  languor,  and  threatened 
with  dropsy.  When  all  the  m^icines  prescribed  for  her  had 
failed,  the  King  proposed  to  consult  the  young  doctor  and, 
not  being  able  to  persuade,  conamanded.  The  young  doctor’s 
knowledge  of  the  female  heart  amply  made  up  for  any  want  of 
professional  skill  or  experience.  After  seeing  and  questioning 
the  Queen,  he  assured  her  that  there  was  no  fear  of  dropsy, 
that  her  malady  was  by  no  means  serious,  and  that  he  w'ould 
undertake  to  cure  her  in  a  short  time.  ‘  Vexation,  ennui,  se- 
‘  dentary  habits,’  he  said,  ‘  have  done  all  the  mischief ;  you 
‘  want  little  medicine,  but  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  amusement, 
‘  and  diversion.  Ennui,  the  denizen  of  courts,  proceeds  prin- 
‘  cipally  from  etiquette;  this  must  be’  proscribed,  at  least  re- 
‘  duced  to  certain  days  which  are  particularly  consecrated  to 
‘  it  The  Danish  la^es  never  ride  on  horseback ;  you  must 
*  set  them  the  example.  They  may  begin  by  being  scandalised. 
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‘  but  fashion  and  habit  will  bring  them  to  more  favourable 
‘  views.’  * 

The  Queen  followed  this  agreeable  prescrij)tion,  which  fully 
answered  the  double  purjx>se  of  restoring  her  health  and  spirits, 
and  opening  her  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty  towards  the  fascinating  companion  of  her  daily  rides. 
It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  hatred  is  more  easily  converted 
into  the  op|>osite  feeling  than  indifference ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  Struensee  s|>eedily  became  the  sole  keeper  of  his  royal 
mistress’  conscience,  her  guide,  counsellor,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  Xor  did  he  run  u|x>n  the  rock  on  which  more  than  one 
j»redecessor,  or  would-be  predecessor,  had  been  wrecked.  In¬ 
stead  of  disuniting  the  royal  couple  or  playing  one  against  the 
other,  he  studiously  smoothed  aw'ay  their  domestic  disagree¬ 
ments  and  brought  about  a  cordial  reconciliation,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  their  joint  concurrence  in  his  \-iews.  He 
ended,  as  is  well  known,  by  attaining  the  highest  dignities  and 
securing  an  entire  mono|)oly  of  power,  to  w'hich  he  admitted  no 
partner,  except  his  early  friend.  Count  de  Brandt. 

In  an  absolute  court  so  constituted,  all  depended  on  the  most 
j)rocarious  of  tenures,  the  declared  will  of  a  deranged  sovereign; 
and  Struensee  was  upset  at  once  by  the  production  of  the  royal 
waiTant  for  his  arrest,  surreptitiously  obtainetl  by  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  The  Queen  was  arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
accusation  that  weighed  most  against  him  was  that  of  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  her  passing  the  limits  of  licensed  and  |)ermitted 
intimacy.  This  they  each  of  them  denietl  and  confessed  by 
turns  ;  and  the  documentary  proof  was  extorted  by  means  and 
under  circumstances  which  induced  the  English  Minister  at 
Co|)enhagen  to  enter  a  spirited  jwotest  against  the  treatment  to 
W’hich  the  sister  of  his  sovereign  w’as  ex|)osed.  The  main  cause 
of  Struensee’s  overthrow  was  the  uncompromising  spirit  in 
which  he  set  about  reforming  the  time-honoured  abuses  of  the 
state  and  reducing  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
W’as  more  of  Richelieu  about  him  than  of  Leicester  or  Rizzio. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  minute  investigation  of  this  histo¬ 
rical  romance;  our  immediate  object  being  simjdy  to  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  additional  evidence  brought  to 
bear  ujKjn  it  by  these  ^Memoirs. 

After  describing  the  discontented  state  of  the  court  under 
IStruensee  in  1770,  Prince  Charles,  w’ho  had  been  named  go¬ 
vernor  or  stadtholder  of  Holstein,  turns  back  to  mention  a 

*  Struensee  et  la  Cour  de  Copenhague,  1760 — MX'!  ;  Mdmoires  de 
Reverdil,  &c.,  p.  149. 
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visit  paid  him  by  the  King  and  Queen  the  preceding  sum¬ 
mer  : — 

‘  We  went  out  a  league  to  meet  them.  The  Queen  appeared  en¬ 
chanted  to  see  my  wife  again.  They  received  us  like  old  friends. 
On  alighting  from  the  carriage  the  King  desired  me  to  give  my  arm 
to  the  Queen ;  he  conducted  my  wife  to  her  apartments.  After  an 
hour  of  conversation,  during  which  anecdotes  of  past  times  were 
recalled,  the  Queen  took  my  arm  and  said,  “  Take  me  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  Princess  Louise,  but  don’t  make  me  pass  through  the  antechamber 
where  the  Court  are.”  We  went,  almost  at  a  run,  by  the  corridor 
quite  to  the  back  door  on  the  side  of  the  staircase,  when  we  saw  some  of 
the  King’s  suite  coming  up  this  staircase.  The  Queen  saw  Struensec 
and  said,  immediately  before  the  door,  “  No,  no,  no ;  I  must  return — 
let  me  go.”  I  represented  to  her  that  I  could  not  leave  her  alone  in 
the  corridor ;  “  No,  no  ;  return  to  the  princess,”  and  she  6ed  by  the 
corridor.  This  struck  mo  much,  but  1  obeyed.  It  was  almost  the 
last  moment  when  she  showed  her  former  conhdence  in  me.  She 
was  always  embarrassed  with  me  when  Struensee  was  present.  At 
table  he  was  always  seated  opposite  to  her.’  .  .  .  ‘  The  dinner  was 
at  noon,  at  the  King’s  table.  There  were  occasional  receptions.  The 
Queen  then  played  at  quinze ;  I  w’as  placed  on  her  right,  Struensee 
on  her  left;  Brandt,  newly  arrived,  and  Warnstedt,  pages  of  the 
chamber,  made  up  the  party.  I  do  not  like  to  retrace  the  manners 
and  remarks  that  Struensee  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  publicly 
to  the  Queen,  leaning  his  elbow  against  her’s,  “  Now  then,  play.  Do 
you  not  hear.”  I  own  that  my  heart  was  broken  to  see  this  princess, 
endowed  with  so  much  wit  and  grace,  and  whose  heart  had  hitherto 
been  excellent,  fall  to  this  point,  and  in  such  bad  hands.’ 

A  good  deal  of  familiarity  may  be  excused  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  adviser  whose  declared  system  was  to  save  his 
royal  patient  from  the  wearisomeness  of  etiquette ;  and  Queen 
Matilda  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  excuse  suggested 
for  Queen  Astarte  in  ‘  Zadig  ’  (borrowed  by  Sheridan  for  Lady 
Teazle) : — ‘  Malheureusement  rassuree  sur  son  innocence,  elle 
‘  neglige  les  dehors  necessaires.  Je  tremblerai  pour  elle  tant 
*  qu’elle  n’aura  rien  d.  se  reprocher.’ 

The  royal  party  went  next  to  Trevendahl,  whither  the  Prince 
and  his  wife  were  not  invited  to  accompany  them.  They  were 
left  out,  he  intimates,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  this 
place  was  selected  for  ‘  the  least  decent  orgies.’  A  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  royal  i)arty,  the  Queen’s  ladies-in-waiting, 
the  Ministers,  the  grand  marshal,  &c.,  were  sent  away,  leaving 
the  King  and  Queen  with  only  Struensee,  Brandt,  and  Wam- 
Btedt,  at  Trevendahl,  where  they  spent  four  weeks.  Their  mode 
of  passing  their  time  is  left  to  conjecture:,  quiet  was  what  the 
royal  pair  both  required;  and  an  orgy  implies  a  degree  of 
coarseness  and  turpitude  that  was  never  brought  home  to 
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Stniensce  or  the  Queen.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Copenhagen, 
Struensee  was  made  Count,  and  appointed  Prime  Minister, 
with  the  extraordinary  privilege  that  his  signature  should  be 
obeyed  like  the  King’s.  Prince  Charles  is  so  far  just  to  him 
as  to  state  that  he  endeavoured  to  select  the  most  capable  i)er- 
sons  for  the  administration  of  affairs ;  and  it  wall  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  Highness  was  absent  in  Holstein  when  things 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  the  revolution  (or  coup  d’etat)  of  January 
22,  1772,  took  place  : — 

‘  The  English  envoy  more  than  once  offered  Struensee  all  sorts  of 
advantages  if  he  would  make  off.  He  was  inclined  so  to  do,  but  the 
Queen  absolutely  refused  to  consent.  General  Wagner,  Steward  of 
the  Court,  proposed  to  Count  d’Osten  (Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs)^ 
whom  he  saw  dissatified  with  Struensee,  a  charge  easy  of  exe¬ 
cution.  Osten  entered  into  the  project  with  the  greatest  vivacity. 
He  went  direct  from  Wagner,  thoroughly  resolved  to  execute  it, 
to  Struensee,  when  the  hour  for  speaking  to  him  arrived.  On  leaving 
his  cabinet,  he  went  straight  to  Wagner,  who  was  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  said  aloud,  “  This  I  must  say :  Count  Struensee  is  one 
of  the  first  heads  I  ever  knew.”  Count  Struensee  had  just  settled 
with  him  an  ancient  right  of  the  family  of  Osten  on  the  chairmen  of 
Copenhagen,  for  which  he  received  an  order  on  the  treasury  for 
seven  thousand  crowns.  He  escaped  for  the  time  the  loss  of  his 
place,  till  unhappily  he  ripened  for  the  scaffold.’ 

The  court  conspiracy  was  preceded  and  encouraged  by  a 
ytopular  tumult  from  one  of  those  slight  causes  which  frequently 
influence  great  events..  When  the  court  was  at  Christians- 
burg,  there  were  almost  every  day  mobs  of  sailors  in  the 
square,  grumbling  and  vowing  the  destruction  of  Struensee. 
‘  A  new  and  very  faulty  arrangement  had  been  made  in  the 
‘  marine,  by  which  these  people,  after  working  at  Holm,  were 
‘  forbidden  to  carry  away  the  shavings  which  they  wanted  for 
‘  firewood.  Their  discontent  was  excessive.  Struensee  re- 
‘  ceived  anonymous  letters  from  all  quarters,  telling  him  that 
‘  he  was  lost  if  he  stayed.’  The  Prince’s  account  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  differs  little  from  that  generally  received.  At  the  head 
of  the  intrigue  was  the  Queen  Julie-Marie,  in  whose  chamber 
the  parts  were  assigned  and  the  mode  of  execution  laid  down. 
Accompanied  by  Prince  Frederic  and  Count  de  Rantzau,  she 
boldly  made  her  way  to  the  King’s  bedroom,  woke  him  from 
his  first  sleep,  and  required  him  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  his  wife.  He  was  frightened  and  refused,  till  they 
told  him  that  his  life  was  threatened,  that  Struensee  meant  to 
take  it;  and  he  then  signed  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the 
(^ueen  Matilda,  Struensee,  Brandt,  and  some  others ; — 
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‘  The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  extreme  severity  by  a  com¬ 
mission.  Struensce,  after  having  denied  all  they  reproached  him 
with,  was  suddenly  seized  with  unaccountable  remorse,  recalled 
bis  judges,  and  made  confessions  more  than  convincing.’  [It  has 
been  stated  that  they  were  extorted  by  the  threat  of  torture.] 
‘Several  members  of  the  Council  repaired  toKroncnberg,to  the  Queen 
Caroline  Matilda.  They  told  her  that  they  were  come  by  the  King’s 
orders  to  show  her  these  terrible  avowals.  The  Queen  declined  all 
knowledge  of  them,  flew  into  a  passion,  and  said  that  it  was  false. 
Then  M.  de  Schach  advanced  and  said  to  her,  “  If  this  is  not  true, 
Madame,  there  is  no  death  cruel  enough  for  the  monster  who  has 
dared  to  compromise  you  to  this  extent.”  The  Queen  was  alarmed 
by  this  statement,  and,  after  having  reflected  a  moment,  she  said, 

“  But  if  I  also  confessed,  could  I  save  him  by  so  doing  ?  ”  M.  de 
Schach  rejoined,  “  Assuredly,  Madame,  that  would  mitigate  his  fate 
in  every  way,”  “  Well,  then,  I  will  sign,”  said  the  Queen ;  and  she 
signed.’ 

Another  story  was,  that  whilst  she  was  yet  hesitating,  her 
hand  was  taken  and  made  almost  involuntarily  to  trace  the  letters 
of  her  name,  and  that  she  instantly  flung  down  the  pen  with 
an  indignant  repudiation  of  the  signature. 

‘  The  King  of  England  (continues  the  Prince)  was  irritated  to  the 
highest  degree.  A  fleet  under  Admiral  Hardy  was  threatened. 
The  Queen’s  confession  did  not  disarm  the  anger  of  the  King 
(George  HI.),  but  it  put  an  end  to  all  warlike  preparations.  A 
frigate  came  for  the  Queen  and  conveyed  her  to  Stade.  She  died 
some  years  after  (1775)  at  Zelle.’ 

Struensee  was  executed,  after  fonnally  abjuring  his  infidel 
notions  at  the  instance  of  a  Protestant  divine,  Munter,  who  has 
filled  a  volume  with  his  conversion  and  death.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  his  fall,  a  revolution  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdom  exercised  a  material  influence  on  the  prospects 
and  movements  of  Prince  Charles.  GustavTis  III.  of  Sweden 
having  re-established  despotic  monarchy,  looked  about  to  see 
how  he  could  turn  his  power  to  good  account,  and  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  sever  Norway  from  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  his  ally  to  be  afterwards  added  to  his  ow’n.  With 
this  view  he  sent  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  Norwegians  in  the 
hope  tliat  they  would  end  by  declaring  for  him.  The  Danish 
Court  took  the  alarm,  and  Prince  Charles  was  nominated  to 
the  viceroyalty,  not  without  strong  opposition  in  the  Council, 
where  Count  d’  Osten  said  that,  if  he  went,  he  would  make  him¬ 
self  king.  M.  de  Schach  and  others  repelled  this  insinuation, 
and  Admiral  Roemeling  closed  the  discussion  wth  the  remark : 
‘Well,  it  is  better  for  Denmark  that  he  should  do  so,  than  that 
Sweden  should  take  it.’  He  set  out  immediately,  and  after 
VOL.  CXXIII.  NO.  CCLII.  L  L 
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takinji  measures  for  jmtting  the  army  on  a  better  footing,  pro¬ 
ceed^  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people : — 

‘  I  was  very  well  received  at  Christiana.  They  looked  on  me  as 
the  redresser  of  so  many  evils  under  which  Norway  was  oppressed. 
I  gave  receptions  and  dinners,  and  saw  a  great  many  people.  I 
wasted  little  time  with  the  men,  and  conversed  with  ^e  ladies. 
General  Huth  said  to  me,  “  Try  only  to  gain  all  the  long  robes 
{lange  Rocke),  the  rest  will  follow  of  itself.”  I  followed  his  advice, 
and  always  stood  well  with  the  women  and  the  clergy.’ 

General  Huth  partly  anticipated  the  advice  given  by  Na¬ 
poleon  to  the  Abb^  de  Pradt  on  his  setting  out  for  his  Polish 
mission :  ‘  Tencz  bonne  table  et  soignez  les  femmes.'  The  Prince 
was  eminently  successful  both  in  making  the  Danish  rule 
popular  in  Norway  and  in  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of 
defence.  According  to  the  Spanish  Envoy  at  Stockholm, 
Gustavms  remarked :  ‘  I  do  not  know  what  Prince  Charles 
‘has  been  doing,  but  he  has  severed  all  my  ties  Avith  Nonvay 
‘  of  which  I  felt  sure ;  they  intend  to  make  him  their  king.’ 
After  relating  this  incident,  he  adds :  ‘  They  publicly  iiam^ 
‘  me  King  Charles  in  derision,  hoping  thereby  to  create 
‘  umbrage  at  Copenhagen.’  Umbrage  or  jealousy  enough 
already  existed  there ;  for  the  Queen  Julie-Marie  was  anxious 
to  retain  the  King  under  her  omi  exclusive  control,  and 
dreaded  the  countervailing  influence  of  the  brother-in-laAv  and 
his  wife.  She  and  her  clique,  therefore,  grasped  at  the  first 
pretence  for  sending  him  back  to  Nonvay.  On  his  next  re¬ 
turn,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  military  predilections  to  pro- 
j>ose  a  campaign  with  Frederic  the  Great ;  and  on  his  eagerly 
assenting,  the  Queen  Julie-Marie  lost  no  time  in  procuring 
him  an  invitation  from  the  hero  of  Rosbaeh,  who  was  then 
preparing  for  the  Bavarian  war  of  1778.  The  Prince  repairs 
to  the  Prussian  camp  at  Schoenwalde,  in  Silesia,  where  he  joins 
company  with  his  elder  brother,  also  a  volunteer  -with  the  rank 
of  major-general  in  the  Prussian  service  : 

‘  The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  head-quarters,  on  horseback, 
and  when  we  had  arrived  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  wo  saw  the 
King  approaching  with  an  aide-de-camp.  We  drew  up  on  the  side  of 
the  way.  The  King  came  up.  “  Ah !  it  is  the  prince,  your  brother ; 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  at  head-quarters.”  The 
presentation  took  place  in  this  fashion,  and  went  off  welL  On 
arriving  at  head-quarters  I  heard,  on  all  sides,  “  That  is  the  Danish 
Field-Marshal.”  The  King  soon  appeared,  came  up  to  me,  made 
many  inquiries  about  his  kind  friend,  Queen  Julie,  and  was  extremely 
gracious  to  me.  I  was  invited  to  the  ■royal  table  with  my  brother. 
CJovers  were  laid  for  eight.  The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick 
and  some  generals  were  there.  The  King  questioned  me  a  good  deal 
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daring  the  dinner,  wliich  lasted  a  long  time ;  he  spoke  to  me  of 
Norway,  and  seemed  tolerably  satisfied  with  my  answers.  It  was 
the  same  the  day  following ;  however,  the  questions  were  often  a 
little  biting  {mordantes).  We  were  afterward  invited,  my  brother 
and  myself  together,  every  other  day  to  his  table.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  ho  appeared  a  little  excited  as  we  took  our  seats.  He 
had  probably  received  the  news  that  the  negotiations  relating  to 
Bavaria,  a  large  part  of  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  were  not  successful,  and  it  was  necessary  to  b^n  the  war. 

‘  At  table  the  King  renewed  his  questions,  and  particularly  as  to 
the  agriculture  of  Holstein.  I  told  him  that  the  horses  and  cattle 
were  the  principal  branch,  that  there  were  estates  maintaining  three, 
four,  five  hundred  cows.  The  King  replied  with  vivacity ;  “  Par 
Dieu,  I  believe  my  good  friend.  Queen  Julie,  would  willingly  assist 
me  with  thirty  thousand  oxen.”  “  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Sire,”  I 
replied,  **  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  I  who  should  command  them  ; 
and  if  Hannibal  with  a  number  of  oxen  could  destroy  the  Roman 
eagles  under  Fabius,  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  should  be  equally  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  service  of  your  Majesty.”  The  rest  of  the  company 
were  silent  and  cast  down  their  eyes.  The  King  assumed  a  milder 
tone  and  said,  “  Ah,  my  dear  Prince,”  and  proceeded  to  speak  of  other 
things.  This  gained  me  his  esteem,  and  I  heard  some  days  after¬ 
wards  from  Count  Goertz  and  others,  that  his  good  opinion  of  me 
had  improved  day  by  day.’ 

War  was  declared  the  day  following,  and  the  army  crossed 
the  frontier  in  a  manner  which  implied  either  trustworthy  infor¬ 
mation  that  no  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  or  a  strange 
absence  of  precaution  in  so  experienced  a  tactician : 

*  The  King  marched  with  the  advanced  guard  of  thirty  squadrons, 
the  light  artUlery  and  the  ten  battalions.  1  accompani^  him.  He 
marched  alone  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Ziethen  Hussars. 
General  Lossan,  commander  of  the  regiment  of  Black  Hussars  and 
brigadier  of  these  thirty  squadrons,  followed  the  King,  and  1  rode  by 
his  side.  The  King’s  aides-de-camp  kept  as  far  from  him  as  they 
could.  There  was  only  one.  Major  Prittwitz,  who  accompanied  him 
when  ordered,  and  he  was  not  far  off.  We  passed  by  little  cross- 
ways,  by  steep  descents,  and  when  we  arrived  in  a  little  meadow 
which  we  entered,  man  by  man,  the  squadrons  were  drawn  up  anew 
in  this  hollow,  where  ten  or  a  dozen  riflemen  might  have  treated  us 
cruelly.  When  the  first  squadron  was  formed,  the  Eling  suddenly 
gave  the  order  “  March !  ”  in  a  hollow  voice ;  we  reascended  on  the 
other  side ;  and  the  King  said  “  Gewekr  auf!  ”  Up  to  this  time  the 
King  was  the  first  Prussian  in  Bohemia.’ 

The  Austrians  were  speedily  descried  in  force  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  Frederic  halted  four  weeks  watching 
them,  without  an  attempt  to  cross,  hoping  that  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  would  make  peace  on  what  he  deemed  reasonable 
conditions.  The  interval  was  occupied  in  habituating  his  troops 
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to  the  hardship  and  dangers  of  war  by  sending  out  numerous 
foraging  parties,  who  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  Austrian 
cavalry.  Frederic  commonly  took  the  lead  himself,  and  ex- 
lK)sed  his  person,  for  no  apparent  object,  with  a  profound 
indifference  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  fatalism  or  contempt 
of  life.  His  army  was  attacked  by  dysentery ;  nor,  says  the 
Prince,  did  it  suffer  solely  from  disease.  The  desertion  was 
terrible,  and  the  deserters  were  computed  at  ten  thousand. 
This  led  Joseph  to  say :  ‘  The  King  of  Prussia  is  here  for 
‘  foraging,  and  I  for  recruiting.’  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  the 
Prussians  called  it  the  jiotato  war,  and  the  Austrians  ‘  Three- 
button  Loo,’  a  game  not  worth  playing.  The  summary  ac¬ 
count  of  the  campaign  given  by  Frederic  in  his  ‘Memoirs’ 
is,  that  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  position  prevented  him 
from  advancing ;  and  that  when  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
forage  and  jirovisions  within  reach,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  fall  back.*  The  Prince  pauses  to  describe  the  King’s  table, 
diet,  and  behaviour  to  his  guests : 

‘  The  King’s  table  was  very  interesting  to  me ;  almost  all  the  other 
guests  dreaded  it  and  lamented  its  duration.  There  were  few  dishes, 
but  what  there  were,  were  good.  The  King  drinks  a  light  vin  de 
Grave  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  he  drank  a  great  deal,  especially 
water.  A  bottle  of  still  champagne  was  given  at  the  end  of  the 
dinner.  He  took  one  glass,  rarely  two.  We  were  only  seven  or 
eight  at  table.  He  always  emptied  his  water-bottle,  and  when  the 
conversation  grew  animated,  ordered  a  second.  We  were  then  sure 
that  we  should  remain  a  goo^  half  hour  more  at  table  ;  but  if  there 
was  a  discussion  or,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  a  dispute,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  and  which  he  seldom  got  with  others,  the  sitting 
was  immeasurably  prolonged,  to  the  great  despair  of  the  guests. 

‘  I  learnt  at  the  commencement  that  the  King  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  “  My  table  is  a  republic,  every  one  may  say  what  he  likes ;  ” 
but  I  was  also  told,  “  No  one  speaks  but  himself.”  ’ 

‘  It’s  ill  arguing  with  a  king  who  has  an  army  of  a  hundred 
‘  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  such  very  hard-soled  boots  I  ’  said 
Quintus  Sicilius  {alias  Guichard),  after  having  had  his  shins 
kicked  for  contesting  one  of  his  royal  patron’s  sceptical  dogmas ; 
and  he  was  not  the  only  member  of  the  republic  who  suffered 
by  trusting  to  the  toleration  of  its  president.  Frederic  was 
certainly  more  prone  to  imitate  his  brute  of  a  father  than  to 
copy  the  Grand  Monarque,  who,  when  violently  provoked, 
flung  away  his  cane,  exclaiming,  that  to  strike  a  gentleman 
was  unworthy  of  the  first  gentleman  of  France.  But  a  prince, 

•*CEuvres  Historiques  de  Frederic  II.,  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  vi. ; 
Memoires  de  la  Guerre  de  1778. 
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the  grandson  of  a  king,  could  not  be  kicked  or  caned  like  a 
])hilo3opher  or  man  of  letters ;  and  Prince  Charles  says  that  he 
made  no  scruple  of  disputing  the  King’s  paradoxes ;  indeed,  he 
thinks  he  rose  in  favour  by  the  frankness  of  his  language  and 
the  independence  of  his  tone. 

No  writer,  not  excepting  Sohmettau*,  has  given  so  many 
curious  details  of  this  campaign,  or  so  many  characteristic 
traits  of  Frederic  in  connexion  with  it,  as  Prince  Charles. 
The  pages  devoted  to  it  by  Mr.  Carlyle  are  among  the  least 
satisfactory  in  his  book :  lifeless,  colourless,  and  dealing  in 
platitudes  or  bald  generalities,  ill-redeemed  by  forced  qi#aint- 
ness  of  language.  ‘  To  us,’  he  says,  ‘  all  it  (the  campaign) 
‘  yields  is  eertain  anecdotes  of  Frederic’s  temper  and  ways  in 
‘  that  difficult  predicament  which  have  a  ready  kind  of  worth 
‘  in  the  biograjffiical  point  of  view.’  And  what  better  kind  of 
worth  could  a  biographer  desire  ?  Surely  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  all 
people,  is  not  for  falling  back  upon  the  exploded  dignity  of 
history,  which  rejected  everytliing  that  gave  individuality  to 
the  actors  or  movement  to  the  scene.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  judicious  or  injudicious,  the  mode  of'treatment  adopted 
by  him  and  other  English  writers  for  this  Bavarian  war  is  an 
additional  reason  for  drawing  somewhat  largely  on  the  jwrtion 
of  these  memoirs  relating  to  it. 

We  suspect,  moreover,  that  the  *  certain  anecdotes’  were 
the  less  welcome,  because  their  incidental  tendency  Avas  to 
modify  the  unqualified  praises  that  have  been  lavished  on  the 
aged  despot  in  the  extravagance  of  hero-Avorship.  Thus,  we 
collect  from  both  Schmettau  and  Prince  Charles  that  Frederic 
resembled  Napoleon  in  ingrained  selfishness,  and  Avas  as  little 
capable  of  generosity.  In  his  later  years  especially,  he  made 
no  allowance  for  failure,  and  met  consequently  Avith  little  sym¬ 
pathy  when  he  failed.  It  has  been  related  on  good  authority 
that  when  attack  after  attack  had  been  made  on  the  English 
positions  at  Waterloo  Avithout  effect,  the  French  generals  felt 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  marking  the  iiritation  and  surprise 
of  the  Emperor,  AA-ho,  having  never  encountered  English  troops 
before,  had  contemptuously  discredited  the  reports  formerly 
made  to  him  by  discomfited  commanders  of  their  steadiness. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  AAas  obserA'able  amongst  the 
Prussian  officers  Avhen  their  king  committed  a  mistake  : 

‘Lieutenant-General  Wunsch  had  quitted  the  camp  of  Weldorf 

*  Memoires  raisonnes  sur  la  Campagne  de  1778,  eu  Boheme,  par 
I’armee  Prussienne  aux  ordres  de  S.  M.  le  Boi.  Far  le  Comte  de 
Schmettau.  Berlin :  1789. 
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with  the  ten  Polish  battalions  and  some  cavalry  to  occupy  the 
Ratschenborg  and  cover  this  passage  into  Silesia.  When  the  King 
had  caused  the  rest  of  the  army  to  advance  on  Weldorf,  he  believed 
all  the  passes  into  Silesia  sufficiently  covered  to  bring  convoys 
under  escort  from  that  town.  But  an  Austrian  partisan  or  hussar 
stole  upon  the  march  of  this  convoy  by  the  defiles.  The  escort  was 
not  on  the  alert,  and  a  large  pari  was  lost,  as  well  as  some  prisoners. 
When  I  came  to  the  parade  in  the  morning,  every  one  was  eager  to 
regale  me  with  this  news,  which  struck  me  as  very  disastrous ;  but 
the  joy  at  the  King’s  having  met  with  a  reverse,  which  they  attri¬ 
bute  to  him,  was  inconceivable.  I  was  indignant  at  it.  This  is 
why,  I  was  called  the  royalist.  They  added  :  “  He  will  now  lock 
the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.” 

‘  In  all  things  the  disposition  of  men’s  minds  was  ve^  different 
from  what  it  ought  to  have  been  for  this  great  man.  Filled  with 
the  vastest  ideas,  and  busying  himself  with  the  smallest  details,  be 
could  not  see  to  eveiything  himself,  and  as  there  was  no  one  who 
possessed  his  confidence  to  the  same  degree  as  Winterfeldt  and 
others  had  done,  no  one  undertook  to  prevent  deficiencies  in  time, 
and  hence  so  many  little  faults ;  but  substantially  they  were  soon 
repaired,  and  the  Austrians  were  habitually  anything  but  enter¬ 
prising.’ 

The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  had  expressed  an 
ardent  ■wish  for  the  command  of  a  detached  corj)s,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  the  wish  was  granted.  The  King  •went  forward  ■ivilh 
four  hundred  hussars  through  a  large  wood.  This  march, 
observes  the  Prince,  was  very  hazardous,  as  no  one  knew  who 
occupied  the  wood.  But  the  King  proceeded  leisurely  and 
composedly,  conversing  with  old  Ramin. 

‘  As  we  emerged  from  the  wood  we  distinctly  saw  the  corps  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince  march  in  two  lines  on  the  heights  and  halt  at  a 
brook  which  separates  them,  and  is  traversed  by  a  road.  We  saw 
their  tents  pitched.  The  King  stopped  and  flew  into  a  passion, 
having  ordered  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  pass  this  brook  and  take 
up  a  position  at  the  end  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  Elbe, 
liie  Prince  bad  seen  the  arrival  of  the  King,  and  hurried  to  ask  his 
orders.  The  King  advanced  to  meet  him  alone,  and  ordered  him  to 
return  immediately  and  advance  his  troops  according  to  the  order 
he  had  given.  In  the  meantime  the  King  continued  his  route 
towards  this  point,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  found  himself  soon 
afterwards  behind  the  King,  who  was  consulting  a  deputy  quarter¬ 
master  about  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  very  snudl  here,  not 
far  from  its  source.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  who  excused  himself  by  urging  that  General  Anhalt  bad 
shown  him  on  his  own  plan,  traced  by  the  King,  the  camp  of  his 
corps  at  this  place,  and  that  it  was  certainly  an  error  in  the 
draughtsman. 

‘I  drew  near  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  said  aloud,  “Mon 
Dieu,  how  sorry  1  am  to  see  all  this ;  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
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at  this  decisive  moment.”  Up  comes  Anhalt  in  liot  haste,  crying 
to  the  King ;  “  Shall  we  cross,  your  Majesty?”  The  King,  waiting 
till  he  was  quite  close,  turned  short  upon  him  with,  “  Go  to  the 
devil  ”  {^Scheer  Er  sich  zurn  Teufel).  Anhalt  was  beside  himself  with 
surprise  and  fright.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  condition  of  these 
scions  of  sovereign  houses  and  ])rincipalities,  that  they  should 
abound  in  a  service  where  they  were  daily  liable  to  be  snubbed 
or  disgraced,  like  any  other  subordinate  dependent  on  his  pay. 
On  the  day  of  the  Hereditary  Prince’s  mishap,  only  his  brofiier. 
Prince  Frederic  of  Brunswick  and  Prince  Charles  were 
invdted  to  the  King’s  table.  His  Majesty  was  very  pensive 
during  dinner.  All  of  a  sudden  he  said  :  ‘  I  found  some  grooms 
‘  to-day  foraging  in  my  quarters.  I  hear  that  they  are  some 
‘  of  Count  de  Goertz’g  people.  I  was  obliged  to  drive  them 
‘  out  myself.’  It  turned  out  that  the  royal  quarters  being 
entirely  deserted,  some  servants  of  the  Count  had  entered  in 
search  of  forage,  and  were  caught  by  the  King,  who  thrashed 
them  soundly  with  liis  own  royal  hands.  To  use  the  Count’s 
W’ords,  ‘  Er  hat  meine  Leute  gestern  zu  Rittern  gesch- 
*  lagen.' 

The  King,  like  all  great  generals  and  most  great  men,  was 
a  good  sleeper.  Every  evening  his  reader,  M.  de  Catt,  an 
honest  and  sensible  man,  was  in  attend.ance,  and  remained  two 
hours,  during  which  the  King  talked  familiarly  on  all  subjects. 
He  then  retired  to  rest,  commonly  at  nine  o’clock.  ‘  His  sleep 
‘  was  calm  and  deep.  At  six  he  was  again  at  work ;  the 
‘  private  secretaries,  of  whom  he  had  three,  brought  him  the 
‘  letters  that  had  arrived  the  day  before :  they  made  a  pi'icis 
‘  on  a  folded  sheet  of  paper,  and  he  tlictated  the  answersi  ordi- 
‘  narily  very  concise.’ 

Wlierever  the  King  Avas  absent,  things  generally  went  wrong; 
for  the  plain  reason  that  his  officers  had  lost  self-confidence, 
and  were  seldom  made  acquainted  with  his  plans.  He  remained 
with  the  rearguard  in  the  retreat  so  long  as  there  appeared 
any  chance  of  an  attack;  and  then,  seeing  no  signs  of  the 
enemy,  pushed  on  to  make  arrangements  in  the  front.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  an  unlucky  move  w'as  made  by  General 
Braun,  wiio  quitted  his  covering  position  on  the  heights ;  and 
an  affair  took  place  which  would  have  ended  ill  for  the  Prus¬ 
sians  but  for  the  military  coup  doeil  and  personal  exertions  of 
Prince  Charles.  The  artillery  drivers,  seized  with  a  panic, 
hatl  cut  their  traces  and  abandoned  their  guns ;  seeing  which 
and  calling  on  some  mounted  officers  to  support  him,  he  drove 
back  the  drivers  by  blows  and  threats,  and  brought  off  the 
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guns.  Two  aides-de-camp  hatl  their  horses  killed  under  them 
in  this  affair ;  a  fact  on  which  the  Prince  took  care  to  dwell 
in  his  report  to  the  King ;  who  said  nothing  at  the  time,  either 
in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.  But  the  next  day  the  two  aides- 
de-camp  called  on  the  Prince,  by  the  King’s  order,  to  announce 
that  His  Majesty  had  given  them  a  hundred  crowns  each  to 
buy  horses  to  replace  those  which  had  been  killed ;  and  from 
that  day  forth  orders  were  given  that  the  Prince  should  be 
alAvays  invited  to  the  royal  table. 

Frederic  could  be  kind  in  manner  as  well  as  in  deed.  Major 
Sydow,  who  commanded  a  battalion  threatened  by  cavalry,  was 
slow  in  comprehending  the  King’s  order  and  was  angrily  re¬ 
buked  in  coarse  terms.  Just  then,  the  enemy  opened  fire, 
which  was  so  effectively  returned  that  they  fell  back  in  confu¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  King,  looking  round,  saw  Sydow  severely  wounded 
in  the  arm.  He  went  straight  to  him ;  ‘  Ah,  my  dear  Sydow, 

‘  are  you  wounded  ?  How  sorry  1  am !  A  surgeon  here !’ 
He  went  himself  to  hasten  one,  and  had  the  wound  dressed  in 
his  presence. 

He  had  just  invented  a  new  order  of  march,  which  was 
very  disagreeably  tested  by  a  flank  fire  from  a  party  of  Aus¬ 
trian  riflemen  posted  in  a  wood.  The  exjiosed  troops,  unable 
to  defile,  got  clubbed :  most  of  them  fired  in  the  air,  as  if  at  a 
review ;  and  part  of  a  cavalry  regiment  was  flung  into  a  hollow 
by  the  sudden  recoil  of  the  column  and  the  unexpected  dis¬ 
charge  which  frightened  the  horses.  ‘  I  was  alone,  near  the 

*  King,’  says  Prince  Charles ;  ‘  for  every  one  on  these  occa- 
‘  sions  got  as  far  from  him  as  possible.  He  called  as  loud  as  he 

*  could,  “  What  is  the  matter  ?”  “  What  are  you  about  ?  ”  ’  Not 
choosing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  informing  him,  the  Prince 
hurried  off,  under  pretence  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of 
things,  when  he  met  General  Bonistedt,  and  shouted  to  him  at 
the  pitch  of  his  voice :  ‘  “  The  King  desires  to  know  what  has 
‘  fallen  out  here.’”  He  replied,  courtier-like :  *“  Ah,  there  were 
‘  some  Pandours  firing  from  the  wood,  and  a  soldier’s  wife 
‘  was  hit,  and  so  all  the  rogues  turned  round  about  and  fired  in 
‘  the  air.  But  all  is  set  right  again,  and  the  patrols  are  set.”  ’ 
‘  I  carried  this  report  to  the  King,’  adds  the  Prince ;  ‘on  whom, 
‘  as  it  seemed  to  me,  it  made  a  strong  impression.’ 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  admirers  of  Frederic  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  dwell  upon  this  campaign  ;  for  he  not  only  did  nothing 
Avorthy  of  his  fame,  but  he  sometimes  recalls  the  retort  of 
Hugh  Elliot,  when  asked  by  him,  ‘  Qui  est  done  ce  Hyder 
‘  Ali,  qui  vous  donne  tant  de  peine?’  The  English  Minister 
replied :  ‘  Sire,  e’est  un  vieux  coquin,  qui  a  commence  par 
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‘  voler  tous  ses  voisins,  mais  il  radote  a  present  et  Ton  ne 
*  s’occupe  plus  dc  lui.’  There  was  a  slight  skirmish  between 
the  pursuing  Austrians  and  the  rear-guard : — 

‘  We  heard  firing,  and  even  a  couple  of  volleys  from  battalions  : 
some  wounded  came  in.  At  length  the  King  told  General  Ramin 
to  go  and  see  what  had  been  doing  and  withdraw  the  troops,  tlie 
fire  having  ceased.  The  King  then  sent  on  the  last  brigade  of  the 
left  wing,  and  rode  to  meet  the  regiment,  whose  bravery  he  com¬ 
mended,  saying,  “You  will  make  me  poor.  Each  battalion  will 
receive  two  hundred  thalers.  The  staff'-officers  will  attend  me 
to-morrow  morning  early  before  the  parade.”  The  King  started 
immediately,  and  I  was  quite  alone  with  him.  We  were  going  at  a 
foot’s  pace.  All  of  a  sudden  he  said ;  “  Tell  me  frankly  what  yon 
think  of  this  retreat.”  “Why,  Sire,  it  is  very  well,  and  it  has 
been  made  with  the  greatest  order  and  without  loss  ;  but  if  your 
Majesty  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  of  Trautenau  much  surpasses 
it,  insomuch  as  it  got  over  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  your 
Majesty  was  at  every  moment  prepared  to  attack  Wurmser  in 
front  if  he  had  presented  himself.”  1  added :  “  I  have  read  those 
of  Luxembourg,  but,  on  my  honour,  I  have  found  not  one  com¬ 
parable  to  that,  which  struck  me  as  the  most  skilful  of  which  I 
ever  heard.”  The  King  was  silent,  but  bent  his  head  down  to 
the  saddlebow.  I  learned  afterwards  at  Breslau  from  Catt,  that  the 
King  had  said  to  him,  “  Do  you  know,  M.  de  Catt,  that  my  retreat 
has  been  highly  praised,  and  by  connoisseurs  ?  ”  Catt  added  that 
the  King  was  radiant  with  joy.* 

The  Prince  accounts  for  this  joy  by  repeating  that  no  one 
but  himself  ever  said  an  agreeable  thing  to  the  King,  however 
true ;  nor,  it  would  seem,  a  disagreeable  tiling  either.  On  His 
Majesty’s  arrival  at  the  camp,  not  a  -word  was  said  by  way  of 
comment  on  his  announcement  that  there  had  been  une  fort 
jolie  affaire  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  his  lodging.  Prince 
Frederic  of  Brunswick  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  crowded 
round  Prince  Charles,  asking  : — 

‘“Has  there  been  an  affair?”  “You  heard  it  from  the  King 
himself?”  “Were  you  in  it?”  “I  have  never  left  the  King  for  a 
moment.”  “  Then  what  the  devil  have  you  done :  you  heard  all  ?  ” 
“  Keller  was  in  the  wood,  and  after  some  firing  he  marched  off  without 
being  pursued.”  “Well,”  said  Prince  Frederic,  der  windbeutelt 
dock  nicht”  and  they  all  burst  out  laughing.’ 

The  concluding  phra.se  of  this  colloquy  is  exactly  to  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  taste,  as  it  may  be  freely  translated,  *  And  he  is  no 
‘  wind-bag,’  clearly  implying  that  he  was  one.  To  carry  on 
the  farce,  the  Order  of  Alerit  was  conferretl  on  General  Keller 
and  his  four  staff-officers.  The  King’s  own  account  of  this 
affair  is,  that  the  brigade  of  Keller,  which  occupied  a  height 
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attacked  by  "Wurmser,  defended  itself  valiantly,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy  tnth  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.* 

Various  stories  are  told  of  the  Influence  of  ])hysical  exhaus¬ 
tion  or  disease  on  commanders  in  critical  emergencies.  If 
Melas,  past  eighty,  had  been  able  to  keep  the  field  at  Marengo, 
the  fate  of  the  day,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  Europe,  might  have 
been  reversed.  On  the  thinl  day  of  Dresden  (as  Hoffman,  who 
was  in  the  town,  asserts)  Napoleon’s  energies  were  impaired 
by  the  effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  onions ;  and 
he  was  prevented  by  an  irritating  complaint  from  performing 
the  part,  of  an  active  commander  in  his  wonted  style  at  Water¬ 
loo.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  as  calm  in  his  litter  as  on 
horseback  ;  and  it  was  from  a  wicker  carriage  that  the  decisive 
charge  at  Fontenoy  was  directed  by  Saxe.  Frederic,  with 
lure  self-knowledge,  declined  to  place  himself  in  a  critical 
])osition  when  his  powers  of  mind  might  be  weakened  by  bodily 
j)ain  or  weakness.  The  Prussians  were  advancing  towards  the 
Elbe,  Avhen  the  Austrian  army  Avas  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank : — 

‘  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  believed,  with  all  the  Austrians,  that 
the  Prussians  were  about  to  pass,  but  Lascy  Avas  away.  He  de. 
mauded  counsel  with  marked  embarrassment  of  all  the  generals,  and 
none  dared  to  give  him  any,  fearing  Lascy.  If  the  King  had  passed 
at  this  moment,  the  confusion  amongst  the  Austrians  would  have 
been  complete,  as  the  command  was  altogether  abdicated.  But 
he  had  his  reasons  for  not  passing  the  Elbe.  The  first  negotia¬ 
tions  of  Thugut  had  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  attaining  his 
object,  of  preventing  the  too  great  aggrandisement  of  Austria  in 
Bavaria,  without  a  long  war,  which  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
avoid,  as  he  afterwards  confided  to  me,  because  he  was  apprehensive 
of  a  fit  of  the  gout.  I  ventured  to  represent  to  him,  that  having 
heard  of  his  having  had  himself  carried  on  a  similar  occasion  on  a 
litter  by  his  grenadiers,  I  did  not  see  what  would  have  hindered 
him  from  leading  the  army  to  victory.  He  replied:  “If  it  was 
only  a  slight  attack  of  gout  I  should  not  care,  but  it  gets  worse 
during  nine  days,  it  lasts  nine  days,  and  it  takes  nine  days  in  going 
off ;  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  always  a  kind  of  affection  of 
the  brain.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  in  a  state  to  command,  that  I  cause 
nothing  but  confusion,  but  it  is  then  that  I  am  most  jealous  of 
authority,  and  I  see  but  too  well  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  the  com¬ 
mand  to  another  who  would  march  forward  aud  leave  me  behind. 
This  is  Avhat  determined  me  not  to  press  farther  into  Bohemia."  ’ 

On  another  occasion  when  he  Avas  in  a  talkative  and  con¬ 
fidential  humour,  he  desiretl  to  be  told  frankly  what,  in  the 

*  QCuvres,  vol.  vi.  p.  159. 
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Prince’s  opinion,  was  his  master-stroke  in  the  whole  of  the 
Seven  Years’ War : — 

‘I  replied,  “If  your  Majesty  insists,  I  will  say  frankly  what  I 
think.  When  V.  M.,  after  the  battle  of  Hochkirch,  formed  the  army, 
which  could  not  help  having  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  an  un¬ 
expected  night  attack,  on  the  heights  quite  close  to  the  field  of 
battle ;  when  V.  M.  thereby  checked  a  victorious  enemy,  marched 
afterwards  on  Neisse,  which  was  on  the  point  of  capitulating;  forced 
the  Austrians  to  raise  the  siege,  and  thus  gained  the  honour  and 
fruit  of  the  campaign.”  My  reply  appeared  to  please  the  King, 
although  I  saw,  from  the  faces  of  the  company,  that  they  had 
trembled  at  my  hardiness  in  venturing  to  instance  a  lost  battle. 
The  King  rejoined  :  “  That  was  not  so  diflBcult  as  you  believe.  I 
thought  of  the  Battle  of  Sohr ;  Prince  Charles  was  beaten  and  in 
retreat.  A  body  of  Saxons,  five  or  six  thousand  strong,  supported 
his  position  and  formed  the  rear-guard.  My  cavalry  halted  not  far 
off.  I  ran  towards  them,  crying,  March  !  Forwards  !  At  them  !  I 
was  received  with  continued  cries  of  vivat  and  victory,  but  no  one 
stirred.  I  lost  my  temper,  I  stormed,  I  thrashed,  I  scolded — and  I 
fancy  I  know  how  to  scold  when  I  am  angry — but  I  could  never 
make  that  cavalry  advance  a  step.  They  were  drunk  with  joy,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  me.  When  I  rallied  my  army  on  the  heights  of 
Hochkirch,  I  said  to  myself.  If,  on  that  occasion,  I  could  not  force 
on  troops  who  were  my  subjects,  who  were  bound  to  me  by  oath, 

surely  it  will  not  fare  better  with  that - Daun  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 

did  not  attack  me  in  my  position. 

‘  “  If  ever,  my  dear  Prince,  you  have  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated, 
which  I  by  no  means  desire  for  you,  for  it  is  a  very  disagreeable 
thing,  I  advise  you  to  make  your  first  rally  on  the  nearest  heights — 
for  example,  here  at  Jiigerndorf,  on  these  heights — from  which  you 
may  impose  on  the  enemy,  who  will  be  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of 
the  battle  he  has  won.”  ’ 

This  is  one  of  those  flights  of  genius  which  fairly  entitle  a 
conunander  to  be  called  great,  and  would  be  generally  recognised 
as  such,  even  had  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  Frederic  at  Hoch¬ 
kirch  not  been  immediately  verified  by  the  event.  The  Prince 
subsequently  ascertained  that  Marshal  Daun  was  unable  to 
lead  forward  two  regiments  of  infantry  at  the  head  of  -which  he 
placed  himself.  He  gave  the  word  March  again  and  again :  the 
soldiers  lifted  their  feet,  but,  instead  of  advancing,  they  fell 
back.  At  last  Daun  fired  a  pistol  into  the  battalion,  shouting 
out,  *  You  are  regular  scoundrels  ’  {^Ihr  seid  rcahre  Hundsfotter). 
He  reported  them  to  the  Empress,  -who  replied  by  forbidding 
him  to  name  the  regiments,  which  would  oblige  her  to  punish 
them  and  disturb  the  great  joy  she  felt,  but  ordered  him  to 
expose  them  on  the  first  opportunity  to  the  hottest  fire,  and,  if 
they  were  guilty  of  cowardice  again,  to  punish  them  in  the 
severest  manner. 
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The  advantage  of  being  admitted  behind  the  scenes  by  such 
anecdotes  will  be  ob>'ious  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  formal  histories  of  the  events.  Mr.  Carlyle,  for 
example,  the  most  painstaking  of  writers,  had  no  means  of 
knowing  why  the  victory  was  not  followed  up  in  either  case  ; 
and  he  states  that  the  pursuit  at  Sohr  ‘drew  bridle  at  that 
‘  village:  unsafe  to  prosecute  Austrians  farther,  now  in  the 
*  depths  of  Hungarian  Forest.’ 

Frederic  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  sharply  after  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  officers  when  living  at  free  quarters,  and  seldom 
suffered  them  to  plunder  on  a  large  scale  on  their  own  account. 
Some  sur])rise,  therefore,  was  expressed  at  his  not  checking 
the  old  (jeneral  Stutterheim  in  his  wholesale  exactions  at 
Troppau,  of  which  the  Empress  !Maria  Theresa  complained 
loudly.  The  explanation  was  at  length  given  in  the  remark : 

‘  They  must  be  made  to  cry  out,  that  !Maria  Theresa  may 
‘  hear  of  it.  It  is  the  only  Avay  of  compelling  her  to  make 
‘  peace.’  He  thus  justified  the  strong  dislike  of  the  Empress 
which  he  unifonniy  expressed  :  — 

‘  From  the  commencement  of  my  reign  I  have  closely  observed 
that  b — ;  for  all  my  policy  turned  upon  her.  .  .  .  Benoit  (Prussian 
envoy  in  Poland)  had  discovered  ancient  pretensions,  which  he 
wished  me  to  press.  I  caused  them  to  be  investigated,  and,  finding 
them  not  without  foundation,  I  formed  my  plan  (of  partition)  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  Empress  of  Russia  accepted  at  once,  but  the 
Empress  of  Austria  was  far  too  conscientious  to  engage  in  it.  I 
tlien  sent  Edelheim  to  Vienna,  to  gain  her  confessor,  who  persuaded 
her  that  she  was  bound  for  the  good  of  her  soul  to  take  the  portion 
assigned  to  her.  Then  she  began  weeping  terribly.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  troops  of  the  three  co-partitioners  entered  Poland  and  took 
possession  of  their  portions,  she  weeping  still ;  but  all  of  a  sudden 
we  learnt,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  she  had  taken  more  than  her 
share ;  for  she  went  on  weeping  and  taking,  and  we  bad  great  trouble 
in  getting  her  to  be  content  with  her  slice  of  the  cake.  There  yon 
have  the  woman  all  over.’ 

The  King’s  story  in  his  ‘Works’  is  that  the  Empress  con-  | 
sented  rather  than  break  w'ith  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  that  her 
demands  grew  rapidly  and  at  length  became  so  exorbitant  as  ■ 
to  be  inadmissible.  The  received  version  is  that  the  adhesion  I 
of  Austria  was  the  work  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  that  her  official  | 
assent  ran  thus :  ‘  Placet,  since  so  many  great  and  learned  men 
‘  will  have  it  so ;  but  long  after  I  am  dead,  it  will  be  known  I 
‘  what  this  violating  of  all  that  was  hitherto  held  sacred  and  i 
‘  just  will  give  rise  to.’  ' 

The  first  information  received  by  any  one  in  the  army  of 
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the  King’s  intention  to  go  into  mnter  quarters,  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  letters  from  Berlin,  stating  that  his  Majesty’s  dogs 
had  started  from  Potsdam  in  a  coach  for  Breslau.  At  the 
first  grand  dinner  there,  his  chief  canine  favourite,  a  female, 
occupied  a  chair  by  his  side  : — 

‘  All  these  dogs — there  were  five  or  six  of  them — came  to  me  with 
many  caresses.  The  Abbe  Bastiany,  on  the  contrary,  Canon  of 
Breslau,  a  very  clever  man,  much  liked  by  the  King,  could  never 
enter  the  royal  chamber  without  being  assailed  by  all  the  dogs 
barking  and  bowling,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  King,  who  used 
to  say,  “  My  dogs  cannot  endure  Catholics.”  ’ 

The  table  was  served  in  the  best  style,  on  the  finest  Berlin 
porcelain : — 

‘  I  dined  every  day  with  the  King.  One  day  I  had  a  sufficiently 
animated  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He 
could  not  see  the  crucifix  without  blaspheming,  and  when  he  spoke 
of  it  at  dinner,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  could  not  join 
in  the  conversation,  but  I  looked  down  and  preserved  a  complete 
silence.  At  length  he  turned  to  me  with  vivacity,  and  said,  “  Tell 
me,  my  dear  Prince,  do  you  believe  in  these  things  ?  ”  I  replied,  in 
a  firm  tone,  “  Sire,  I  am  not  more  sure  of  having  the  honour  to  see 
you  than  I  am  that  Jesus  Christ  existed,  and  died  for  us,  as  our 
Saviour,  on  the  cross.”  The  King  remained  a  moment  buried  in 
thought,  and  grasping  me  suddenly  by  the  right  arm,  he  pressed  it 
sti’ungly  and  said,  “  Well  my  dear  Prince,  you  are  the  first  homme 
“  dtsprit  that  I  have  found  a  believer  in  it.”  I  added  a  few  words 
to  reiterate  to  him  the  certainty  of  my  faith. 

*  Passing  through  the  adjoining  chamber  the  same  afternoon,  I 
found  General  Tauenzien,  who  bad  beard  what  passed,  the  greatest 
and  strongest-minded  man  I  ever  knew.  He  put  his  bands  on  my 
ihoulders,  and  covered  me  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  saying,  “  Now, 
“  God  be  praised ;  I  have  lived  to  see  one  honest  man  acknowledge 
“  Christ  to  the  King’s  face.”  This  good  old  man  overwhelmed  me 
with  caresses.  I  cannot  retrace  this  happy  moment  of  my  life 
without  the  greatest  gratitude  to  God  for  having  vouchsafed  to  me 
the  opportunity  of  professing,  before  the  King,  my  faith  in  Him  and 
His  Son.’ 

What  a  picture  is  here  suggested  of  the  vaunted  toleration 
of  this  royal  philosopher!  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the 
ofience  for  which  Quintus  Sicilius  had  his  shins  kicked  was 
nuuntaining  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Prince  Charles’  advice,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  taking  the  command  of  a  Prussian  army,  contains  the 
pith  of  his  general  estimate  of  the  King ; — 

*In  all  your  letters  and  reports  to  the  King  write  as  plainly  as 
possible,  and  say,  I  have  done  such  and  such  a  thing ;  1  have  executed 
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your  Majesty’s  orders  in  this  and  that ;  but  never  finish  your  letter 
without  adding  an  inquiry  whether  he  ordered  you  to  do  such  or 
such  a  thing  in  this  manner  or  another,  or  a  request  to  be  told  how 
you  ought  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  case  that  you  know  at  least  as 
well  as  he.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  appear  to 
feel  his  superiority,  and  seek  opportunities  of  being  instructed  by 
him,  which  is  his  greatest  pleasure.* 

The  campaign  was  over;  the  King  had  arrived  at  Berlin, 
and  Prince  Charles  was  on  his  way  to  join  him,  when  he  had 
the  ill-luck  to  verify  (as  he  thinks)  a  strange  theory  touching 
the  contagious  natiure  of  gout.  ‘  I  was  probably  infected  by  a 
‘  confounded  foot-bag  belonging  to  Colonel  Kdppem,  which, 

‘  spite  of  all  my  protestations,  was  placed  under  my  feet.  A 
‘  large  greyhound  of  mine  lay  upon  this  bag  when  I  came  to 
‘  Kdppern’s,  and  caught  a  similar  ^sease,  from  which  it  suffered 
‘  much.’  At  Berlin  he  received  an  invitation  to  Sans  Souci, 
where  the  King  had  just  been  carrying  on  a  vehement  alterca¬ 
tion  with  his  maitre  d’hotel,  M.  Noel ;  to  whom  he  annovmced 
that,  considering  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  could  not  give 
him  so  much  per  dish  : — 

‘  There  were  eight  dishes.  The  King  would  only  give  two  crowns 
a  dish  instead  of  four.  M.  Noel  assured  him  that  then  no  dish 
would  be  good  and  to  his  taste.  At  last  the  King,  to  cut  short  the 
discussion,  would  have  only  four  dishes,  at  four  crowns  a  dish  ;  but 
on  the  day  of  my  arrival  he  ordered  the  eight  dishes  to  be  restored. 
I  must  say  that  they  were  excellent.  The  soups  were  admirable : 
as  many  lacqueys  and  hussars  as  there  were  guests  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  brought  each  a  covered  porcelain  basin  filled  with  soup 
and  all  sorts  of  delicacies.  The  dishes  were  for  the  most  part  a  la 
Fran^aise,  and  some  of  extraordinary  merit.  There  were,  amongst 
others,  a  bombe  a  la  Sardanapale,  and  then  a  ragout  very  curiously 
prepared,  which  the  King  called  the  arrierefaix  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  In  explaining  to  me  this  superb  ragout, 
be  sjud :  “  You  can  write  to  the  Queen,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
“  that  I  treated  you  to  the  arriere-faix.  You  will  present  my  best 
“  compliments  to  her.”  “  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured,”  I  replied, 
“  that  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so.”  “  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  my  dear  Prince,” 
exclaimed  he,  “  you  wish  then  to  ruin  me  with  her.  In  Heaven’s 
“  name,  not  a  word  of  it.”  ’ 

At  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  governed 
directljr  or  indirectly  by  women,  he  could  never  refrain  from 
indulging  his  sarca^c  vein  at  their  expense ;  and  it  was  a 
coarse  epithet  applied  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  reported 
to  her,  that  brought  France  in  a  critical  emergency  on  his  back. 
Altogether,  these  reminiscences  strikingly  and  amusingly  con¬ 
firm  that  sound  and  just  estimate  of  Frederic  which  Mr. 
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Carlyle  lias  been  utterly  unable  to  reverse  or  even  modify. 
The  splendour  of  his  genius,  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  the  strength 
of  his  volition,  his  jxnvers  of  endurance,  his  constancy  of  pur¬ 
pose,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty, 
his  insensibility  to  danger,  are  beyond  dispute.  Equally  pal¬ 
pable  are  liis  degrading  vices  and  his  iveaknesses ;  and  we  own 
ourselves  unable  to  discern  how  the  lessons  of  history,  or  public 
virtue,  can  be  enhanced  or  enforced  by  veiling  them.  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  philanthropy  may  well  hang  their  heads,  and  the 
recording  angel  may  drop  a  tear,  when  Bacon  is  found  guilty 
of  meanness  or  corruption  ;  for  the  lustre  of  a  noble  example, 
an  elevating  object  of  contemplation  and  emulation,  a  beacon- 
light  to  future  ages,  has  been  dimmed.  Even  in  this  instance, 
however,  we  would  no  more  extenuate  than  we  would  set  down 
aught  in  malice.  But  it  is  good  for  mankind  in  every  way  to 
see  the  great  captain  or  conqueror,  who  has  lived  for  self¬ 
aggrandisement  and  self-glory,  reduced  to  his  just  proportions 
as  a  man. 

‘  When,’  exclaims  the  im\)erial  biographer  of  Ca;sar,  mth 
his  uncle  in  his  mind’s  eye,  ‘  extraordinary  facts  attest  an 
‘  eminent  genius,  what  more  contrary  to  good  sense  than  to 
‘  impute  to  him  all  the  passions  and  all  the  sentiments  of 
‘  m^iocrity  ?  ’  What,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  more  contrary  to 
good  sense,  to  good  faith,  to  sound  reasoning,  than  to  confound 
intellectual  wdth  moral  siq)eriority,  to  deify  success,  to  falsify 
character,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  truth?  Was  or  was  not  the 
eminent  genius  animated  by  the  passions  and  sentiments  of 
mediocrity,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  passions  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  which  honest  metliocrity  would  be  ashamed?  If  so, 

I  the  course  of  the  historian  or  biographer  is  plain.  These  be 
your  gods,  oh,  Israel !  By  all  means  let  us  see  them  as  they 
are.  Let  the  whited  sepulchre  be  throwm  open.  Bare  the 
mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star.  Paint  their  portraits, 
as  Cromwell  insisted  on  having  his  painted,  with  the  blotches. 
If  the  world  is  ever  to  be  cured  of  its  passion  for  military  fame, 
for  that  sort  of  greatness  which  is  attained  by  wasting  a 
million  of  lives  or  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  nations,  it  will 
be  by  such  sketches  as  that  of  Xajx)leon  at  Fontainebleau  after 
his  ineffectual  dose  of  laudanum,  or  that  of  Frederic  riding 
about  ■with  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  one  jxKiket  and  a 
bundle  of  his  own  bad  verses  in  the  other. 

In  an  interview,  his  last,  Avith  Frederic,  in  1783,  the  Prince 
lucceeded  in  dissuading  him  from  going  to  war  with  Russia  for 
the  Crimea,  on  the  plea  that  its  occupation  would  be  rather  a 
source  of  weakness  than  of  strength : — 
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‘  He  believed  that  she  (Catherine  II.)  would  break  with  England. 
I  assured  him  of  the  contrary.  **  But  why  then  ?  ”  said  he.  “  Out 
of  gratitude,  Sire  ;  for  she  draws  a  pension  from  England  as  Grand 
Duchess.”  The  King  was  startled  by  this  idea,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Mon  Dieu,  how  can  that  be  possible  ?  ”  I  replied  :  “  The  want  of 
money  often  determines  successors  to  accept  the  means  of  waiting 
at  their  ease  for  the  time  of  reigning.  The  Prince  of  Asturia  is 
similarly  situated.  He  also  has  a  pension  from  England.”  All  I 
said  appeared  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  King.  Finally,  in 
another  conversation  after  dinner,  the  King  opened  himself  com¬ 
pletely  and  said  :  **  You  sec,  my  dear  Prince,  that  the  army  is  ready 
to  march  ;  the  Empress  has  taken  possession  of  the  Crimea ;  I 
cannot  permit  her  to  aggrandise  herself  to  tliis  point  with  im¬ 
punity.  Tell  me  then  your  sincere  opinion.”  I  said :  “  Sire,  since 
you  order  me,  I  will  speak  with  the  neatest  frankness.  Russia 
in  conquering  the  Crimea  loses  more  than  she  gains  in  strength, 
at  least  at  the  beginning.  It  is  possibly  a  superb  country,  but  an 
unsettled  people,  Tartars,  who  will  abandon  it  and  leave  it  un¬ 
cultivated.  An  army  of  100,000  men  must  be  maintained  there. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  Joseph  will  feel  himself  obliged  to  support 
Russia,  to  declare  war  against  you.”  “I  have  no  doubt  of  it,” 
said  the  King,  “but  France  will  send  100,000  men  against  the 
Austrians.” ' 

The  Prince  objects  that  they  will  be  the  same  French  that 
his  Majesty  had  beaten  at  Rosbach,  and  that  at  their  first  vic¬ 
tory,  if  they  won  one,  their  Queen  (Marie  Antoinette)  would 
ask  her  husband  if  he  had  instructed  his  Minister  to  crush  her 
brother  ;  when  they  would  be  >vithdrawn.  The  far  wiser  course, 
he  urged,  would  be  to  seize  the  opj)ortunity  of  regaining  Ca¬ 
therine,  by  saying  that  he  was  gladdened  by  her  glory  and  con¬ 
gratulated  her  on  her  conquest. 

‘  Tlie  King  became  very  pensive.  All  of  a  sudden  he  recovered 
himself,  pressed  my  left  arm  with  his  right,  and  said,  “  You  are 
“  right,  my  dear  Prince  ;  and  I  will  follow  your  advice.”  I  venture 
to  say  that  I  have  reported  every  term,  every  word,  of  this  important 
conversation,  and  I  always  thank  God  for  having  employed  me  as  an 
instrument  of  peaee,  to  prevent  a  rupture  which  would  have  caused 
oceans  of  blood  to  flow  ^rougbout  the  world,  and  might  even  have 
thrown  Denmark  into  the  greatest  embarrassment  through  its  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Russia.  When  I  returned  to  Holstein,  I  found  Count 
de  BernstorflT  at  Altona.  I  repeated  the  whole  conversation  to  him. 
He  wrote  me  some  weeks  afterwards  that  he  had  never  been  more 
struck  than  at  hearing  the  declaration  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  just  made  at  Petersbourg,  where  all  the  words  I  had  suggested 
to  him  had  been  exactly  employed.’ 

According  to  Dr.  Vehse,  Prince  Charles  occupied  himself 
during  his  whole  life  especially  and  earnestly  with  freemasonry, 
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secret  societies,  and  the  Rosicrucian  system,  as  well  as  -with 
theosophy,  alchemy,  astrology,  and  other  branches  of  hidden 
knowledge.  He  was  one  of  the  Illuminati  or  adepts  of  his 
time,  and  was  connected  Anth  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  class, 
including  Lavater,  Jung-Stilling,  and  St.  Martin,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Jacob  Bbhme.  Lavater,  Avho  fancied  himself  to  have 
seen  transfigured  beings  Avith  their  feet  on  rolling  planets  and 
suns  upon  their  heads,  assured  Prince  Charles  that  the  apostle 
St.  John  was  still  Avandering  upon  earth  incog,  and  would  soon 
call  upon  him  visibly.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the 
Prince  stayed  at  home  to  receive  his  inspired  visitor;  but 
Jung-Stilling  distinctly  asserts,  in  his  Life,  that  he  learnt 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy  the  sublimest  mysteries  from  the 
Prince.  ‘  SchlesAAdg,’  adds  Dr.  Vehse,  ‘Avas  the  place  of  ren- 
‘  dezvous  for  all  the  mystery-men  of  the  age.  The  famous 
‘  adventurer  and  Avonder-monger,  Comte  de  St.  Germain,  died 
‘  in  Prince  Charles’,  arms  in  1784.  His  papers  deA’olved  on  the 
‘  Landgrave,  Avho,  hoAveA’er,  never  re\’ealed  any  of  the  myste- 
‘  lies  of  this  man.’ 

Prince  Charles  has  done  better.  He  has  shoAvn  that  there 
Arere  no  mysteries  to  reveal ;  that  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain 
(who  must  not  be  confounded  AAdth  the  general  of  that  name) 
was  simply  a  man  of  science,  Avho  reasonably  enough  might 
have  been  burnt  for  a  Avizard  or  magician  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  (not  so  reasonably)  Avas  mistaken  for  a  conjuror  by  the 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  Voltaire.  He  Avas  espe¬ 
cially  learned  in  chemistry',  botany,  and  metallurgy,  and  un- 
derstootl  to  perfection  the  art  of  polishing  precious  stones. 

‘  There  Avas  hardly  anything  in  nature,’  says  the  Prince, 

I  ‘  that  he  did  not  know  hoAv  to  improve  and  utilise.  He  com- 
‘  munlcated  to  me  almost  all  knoAvledge  of  this  kind,  but  only 
‘  the  elements,  making  me  thence  investigate  for  myself  by 
‘  experiments  the  means  of  success,  and  rejoiced  extremely 
‘  at  my  j)rogress.’  They  set  up  a  dyeing  establishment  in 
partnership,  Avhich  succeeded ;  and  the  money  the  Comte  made 
m  various  ways  by  the  practical  application  of  his  inven¬ 
tive  genius  Avas  sufficient  to  account  for  his  splendid  mode  of 
living  and  his  charities,  Avhich  led  the  uninitiated  to  believe 
that  he  had  discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone  or  the  art  of 
making  gold. 

‘  People  may  be  curious  to  know  his  real  histoiy,  and  I  will  sketch 
it  with  the  most  scrupulous  veracity,  folloAving  his  own  AA'ords,  and 

1  adding  the  necessary  explanation.  He  told  me  that  he  was  eighty-eight 
years  of  age  when  he  came  here  ;  he  was  ninety-two  or  ninety-three 
when  he  died.  He  said  he  was  the  son  of  Prince Ragozky,  of  Transyl- 
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Tania,  and  his  first  wife,  a  Tekelj.  He  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  last  Medicis,  who  made  him  sleep,  when  a  child,  in  his  own 
room.  When  he  learnt  that  his  two  brothers,  sons  of  the  Princess  of 
Hesse  Rheinfels  orRothenbourg,  if  lam  not  mi8taken,bad  submitted  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  had  received  the  names  of  St.  Charles 
and  St.  Elizabeth,  after  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “  Well  then,  I  will  call  myself  Sanctus  Germanus,  the  holy 
“  brother.” 

*  I  cannot  guarantee  his  birth,  but  I  ascertained  from  other  sources 
that  he  was  prodigiously  protected  by  the  last  Medicis.  This  family, 
as  is  well  known,  possessed  tlie  highest  sciences,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  got  his  first  knowledge  from  them ;  but  he  professed 
to  have  learnt  the  physical  sciences  by  his  own  application  and 
experiments.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
plants  and  herbs,  and  had  invented  medicines  by  which  he  preserved 
his  health  and  prolonged  his  life.  I  have  still  all  his  prescriptions ; 
but  the  doctors  vehemently  denounced  his  science  after  his  death.’ 

The  inference  is  that  this  mysterious  personage  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  charlatan,  although  an  amiable  and  beneficent  one. 
In  freemasonry,  the  Prince  was  grandmaster  of  the  German 
provinces  and  of  Italy.  The  Society  called  the  Illuminati  was 
formed  in  Germany  in  1782.  The  commencement  promised 
well ;  but  it  speedily  became  manifest  that  their  real  object  was 
revolution  in  Church  and  State.  A  leading  member,  M.  Bode, 
laid  the  rules  and  lists  before  the  Prince,  saying :  ‘  You  see 
‘  here  a  system  which  may  cause  the  misery  of  mankind  if  it 

*  falls  into  bad  hands ;  but  governed  by  a  man  of  sound  under- 

*  standing,  it  may  also,  do  much  good.  I  place  these  papers  in 
‘  your  hands,  being  fully  empowered  by  the  Order,  and  you 

*  must  be  one  of  the  chiefs :  it  is  the  north  of  Germany,  Den- 
‘  mark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  that  will  depend  entirely  on  you.’ 
After  taking  time  to  deliberate,  he  accepted  the  charge,  stipu¬ 
lating  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  without  his  sanction : 
and  he  takes  credit  for  having  thus  checked  the  spread  of 
Jacobinism  in  its  most  baneful  shape.  His  conduct  in  this 
matter  certainly  contrasts  most  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Rgalite,  who  accepted  the  same  charge  for 
France. 

The  Memoirs  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  change  of 
government,  or  revolution,  as  it  has  been  termed,  in  Denmark, 
effected  by  the  Prince  Royal  in  1784  ;  and  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  Prince’s  public  life  during  the  stormy  periods 
which  speedily  ensued.  As  he  was  only  forty-five  in  1789,  his 
absence  from  the  stage  of  stirring  and  prominent  events  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  intellectual  or 
speculative  pursuits.  Dr.  Yehse  states  that  he  laboured  hard 
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at  the  establishment  of  a  new  church,  which  found  proselytes 
in  England  and  America,  taking  for  its  symbol  a  mystical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  equally  removed  from  Brotestant 
nationalities  and  Catholic  absolutism.  The  near  approach  of 
the  Millennium  was  one  of  its  doctrines,  as  expounded  by  him 
in  a  tract,  noticed  by  the  French  Institute,  under  the  startling 
title  of  ‘  La  Pierre  Zodiacale  du  Temple  de  Denderah  ex- 
‘  pliqu^  par  S.  A.  le  Landgrave  Charles  de  Hesse.’ 

He  died  in  1836,  on  the  17th  of  August  (the  dying  day  of 
Frederic  the  Great),  in  his  ninety-second  year,  surrounded 
by  all  that  should  accompany  old  age.  He  h^  been  continued 
in  all  his  appointments  under  the  Danish  Government :  he  was 
immensely  rich ;  his  eldest  daughter  was  the  reigning  Queen  of 

i  Denmark,  and  his  youngest.  Duchess  of  Holstein-Glucksburg, 
who,  with  her  ten  children,  formed  part  of  his  family  when  he 
died.  This  last-mentioned  lady,  the  Princess  Louise  Caroline, 
was  mother  of  the  present  King  of  Denmark,  grandmother  of 
I  the  Princess  of  \V  ales,  and  great-grandmother  of  the  Prince 
Albert  Victor  of  England,  in  whose  person  a  descendant  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Hesse  may  one  day  wear  the  crown  of  this 
realm.  His  favourite  maxim  was  Der  Geist  muss  immer  Hei-r 
im  Hause  bleiben  und  nie  mussig  sein  (the  spirit  must  be  always 
master  in  the  house,  and  never  idle) ;  and  he  acted  on  it  to 
the  last.  He  was  hardly  ever  without  a  pen  in  his  hand  from 
morning  to  evening,  except  at  hours  set  apart  for  meals  and 
conversation ;  and  he  breathed  his  last  at  his  writing-desk, 
passing  away  so  quietly  that  the  servant  who  first  entered  the 
room  was  not  apprised  by  his  appearance  that  he  was  dead. 

I  What  treasures  of  thought  and  o^ervation  may  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  such  a  man  during  ninety-two  years  of  such  an 
epoch  !  Some  at  least  of  his  multitudinous  labours  must  have 
bwn  preserved ;  and  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  suggesting 
to  his  royal  and  illustrious  relatives  that  any  writings  of  his,  of 
the  narrative  kind,  in  particular,  would  be  not  only  a  valuable 
contribution  to  historical  literature,  but  one  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  monuments  that  could  be  raised  to  his  memory  or  their 
^  house. 
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4.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Session 
of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress.  Washington:  1865. 

5.  On  the  present  state  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  By- 
La  WHENCE  Oliphant,  Esq.,  jVLP.  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don:  1866. 

Tt  is  a  little  more  than  nine  years  since  Mr.  Buchanan  n\ade 
his  Inauguration  Address  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  Yvas  a  high  day  for  slavery.  The  South  had  Yvon  a  great 
victory — preliminary  to  a  greater  victory  still.  For  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  the  celebrated  decision  in  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott  was  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  settled  in  the 
interest  of  slave-owners  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  On  that  day  the  poli¬ 
tical  fortunes  of  the  South  and  slavery  reaehetl  their  culminating 
])oint  and  began  a  rapid  decline.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  prophecies 
of  smooth  things  were  uttered  amid  the  rising  of  a  storm,  which 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  perceived.  The  comment  of  events 
upon  his  [>rophecy  took  the  form  of  one  of  the  greatest  convul¬ 
sions  History  records.  Out  of  that  convulsion  the  Union  has 
come  safely,  and  slavery  has  not  come. 

Kendily  and  trankly  as  we  congratulate  the  American  people 
on  the  result  of  the  Yvar,  we  need  have  no  reluctance  in  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  is  one  for  which  their  firmest  friends  had  hardly 
darod  to  look.  When  the  South  first  seceded,  neither  the 
Americans  themselves,  nor  any  foreign  observers,  had  the  least 
ho])e  that  the  Union  would  ever  be  restored.  There  was  but 
little  in  its  previous  history  to  give  ground  for  such  a  hope. 
'I'he  small  but  influential  Anti-slavery  party  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  denounce  the  Constitution  and  to  preach  disunion. 
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In  the  North  there  had  been  frequent  manifestations  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  regard  secession  as  a  right  which  it  might  at  some 
time  be  needful  to  exercise.  lu  1811,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  an 
influential  Representative  of  Massachusetts,  had  jmblicly  de¬ 
clared  that  in  the  event  of  the  passing  of  a  Bill  admitting  Louisi¬ 
ana  into  the  U niou,  ‘  it  will  be  the  right  of  aU,  and  will  be  the 
‘  duty  of  some,  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation,  amicably  if 
‘  they  can,  violently  if  they  must.’  Mr.  Rawle,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  greater  than  he,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  himself,  had 
spoken  of  secession  as  a  right.  In  the  South,  the  State  of 
^uth  Carolina  had  in  1832  asserted  the  right  to  nullify  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  and  the  nullification  was  met  by  a  compro¬ 
mise  which  admitted  its  principle.  In  1848  resolutions  had  l^eii 
passed  in  public  meetings  in  the  same  State,  recommending 
secession  should  the  ‘  Wilmot  proviso  ’  become  law.  From 
1850  to  1856  some  of  the  Northern  States  w’ere  enacting  and 
enforcing  ‘  Personal  Liberty  laws,’  which  were  practically  nul¬ 
lifications  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  when  in  1856  the 
infamous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
made  slavery  the  law  of  the  U nion,  the  F ree  States  were  united 
in  their  endeavours  to  set  tliat  decision  at  defiance.  It  was  in 
reliance  on  these  signs  of  apparent  wilHnguess  to  get  rid  of 
slavery  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Union,  that  secession  doctrines 
were  accepted  at  the  South,  which  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
Union  sentiment ;  and  it  was  ]>artly  in  contempt  for  a  {ieo[de 
they  had  always  ruled,  aud  partly  in  the  conviction  that  tlie 
North  would  never  enforce  the  U  uion,  that  on  the  first  great 
electoral  defeat  the  South  attempted  secession.  Nor  was  there 
at  first  any  sign  that  the  Nortli  would  disappoint  the  contempt¬ 
uous  expectation  of  the  South.  When  the  cotton  States  had 
formed  their  Confederation  and  their  provisional  Constitution 
had  been  adopted  at  Montgomery,  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 
North  was,  ‘Let  them  go.’  ‘  The  New  York  Tribune,’  Bie  most 
widely  circulated  and  influential  paper  of  the  time — the  paper 
which  was  read  by  the  whole  of  tliat  ‘  territorial  democracy  ’ 
which  really  controls  the  elections  in  the  West  and  North — 
agmn  and  again  declared  that  ‘  there  must  be  no  coercion.’ 
The  popular  expression  of  the  moment — everywhere  to  be  heard 
on  the  lips  of  the  victorious  Republicans — was,  ‘  Let  the 
‘  Union  slide.’  But  the  truth  was  that  the  Northern  people, 
unlike  those  of  the  South,  had  not  realised  the  meaning  of 
lecessiou.  They  had  talked  lightly  of  the  Union  when  smart¬ 
ing  under  the  hmniliations  they  had  endured  for  the  sake 
of  peace  with  the  South,  but  they  had  never  been  really  un- 
fiuthful  to  it.  They  might  even  have  let  the  Gulf  States  go, 
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peraiitting  them  to  try  their  new  Confederacy  and  fail,  but  it 
would  have  been  in  full  ex|)ectation  of  their  penitent  return. 

But  when  the  border  States  joined  the  new  Confederacy,  and 
the  Territories  were  threaten^  with  absorption  in  it,  and  the 
Union  was  cut  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  great  water«’ay  of  the  West  were  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
power,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  awoke,  the  nation  at  once 
perceived  that  secession  it  permitted  would  fetter  its  resources, 
curtail  its  territory,  and  divide  its  strength ;  the  idolatry  of 
the  Union  became  the  more  powerful  from  the  temporary  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  the  nation  to  its  idol ;  and  when  the  South  dashed 
with  jaunty  confidence  into  a  war  that  was  to  be  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory,  the  hesitancy  of  the  North  was  already  over,  and  the  first 
shot  fired  against  the  Union  evoked  the  spirit  of  determined 
resistance  which  has  overwhelmed  the  South  and  surjrrised  the 
world. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  actors  in  the  greatest  revolutions 
seldom  know  whither  they  are  going.  But  even  the  wisest  and 
coolest  of  observers  are  often  equally  at  fault.  ‘  The  French 
‘  Revolution  will  be  over  in  a  year,’ said  Jefferson,  as  he  turned 
his  back  reluctantly  on  the  delights  of  Paris  in  October  1789. 
Neither  North  nor  South  had  a  wiser  or  fuller  estimate  of  the 
consequences  of  their  own  revolution,  when  they  rushed  to  arms, 
and  the  confidence  in  speedy  victory,  which  was  bom  of  passion 
on  the  one  side  and  of  pride  on  the  other  side,  was  as  little  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  result  as  the  universal  scepticism  of  foreign  states¬ 
men.  Even  now,  after  the  event,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
vastness  of  the  change  which  five  years  have  effected,  not  only 
in  the  opinions  of  the  American  people,  but  in  the  whole  com¬ 
plexion  of  their  political  life.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  there 
are  some  who  ‘  learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing,’  and  amid  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  present  still  talk  the  language  of  | 
the  |)ast,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  advance.  I 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  one  of  these  incurables.  He  is  one  of  the  I 
Bourbons  of  American  politics.  It  was  his  unenviable  distinotioa  | 
to  be  at  the  head  of  ‘  tiie  Administration  on  the  eve  of  the  re-  | 
‘  bellion.’  The  last  pro-slavery  President  of  the  United  iStates,  it  I 
was  reserved  for  him  to  conduct  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  | 
war,  and  to  close  the  dynasty  of  undistinguished  and  inefficient  I 
rulers— to  be  the  last  and  worst  of  those  feeble  men  who  were 
chosen  to  the  highest  office  in 'the  Republic  not  because  they  i 
were  statesmen  but  because  they  were  tools.  An  article  on  ! 

‘  the  United  States  under  the  Presidentship  of  Mr.  Buchanan,’  ' 
which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in  October  1860,  gives  a  more 
complete  account  of  his  administration  up  to  that  period  than 
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his  own  work  supplies.  The  indictment  there  preferred  i^ainst 
him  has  been  supported  by  the  results  of  his  policy ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  violent  and  extraordinary  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  interval,  we  can  look  back  with  satisfaction 
to  the  opinions  we  expressed  at  that  pre-revolutionary  period. 
The  ‘  overmastering  deluge  ’  we  then  anticipated  has  come  and 
gone,  and  left  many  wrecks  behind  it.  Mr.  Buchanan  himself, 
the  great  party  of  which  he  was  the  successful  nominee  and  the 
too  successful  tool,  and  the  gigantic  ‘  domestic  institution,’ 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  his  Administration  to  render  national, 
have  all  been  swept  into  oblivion.  Yet  Mr.  Buchanan  hopes 
to  persuade  the  world  that  had  his  advice  been  followed,  and 
his  wisdom  allowed  to  take  its  ixee  course,  the  deluge  would 
never  have  occurred,  and  the  flood  of  political  passion  would 
have  rolled  away  in  the  old  channels.  The  unaccountable 
reluctance  of  the  Free  States  to  turn  their  passive  toleration  of 
the  sin  of  slavery  into  active  pai’ticipation  in  it — the  mad  de¬ 
termination,  with  which  even  the  Douglas  democracy  was 
infected,  not  to  accept  a  compromise  which  resigned  all  they 
had  contended  for  and  would  have  turned  their  free  soil  into 
slave  soil — were  the  causes  of  the  disaster.  The  duty  of  the 
President  was  to  execute  the  law  as  the  Supreme  Court  had 
interpreted  it ;  but  the  factious  resistance  of  the  North  thwarted 
his  benevolent  efforts,  and  spoiled  his  beneficent  and  most 
Christian  rule.  Nor  does  Mr.  Buchanan  even  now  understand 
in  the  least  the  motives  of  that  resistance.  He  evidently  thinks, 
or  affects  to  think,  that  even  the  party  which  supported  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  preference  to  the  nominee  of  the  more  extreme 
Southerners,  was  moved  by  merely  personal  considerations.  He 
is  unable  to  see  that  Mr.  Douglas  himself  was  but  one  of  the 
marked  phenomena  of  a  time  of  change,  and  that  he  represented 
a  fact  of  vast  significance  —  the  inability  of  their  Northern  allies 
to  follow  the  Southern  oligarchy  any  farther  in  their  career  of 
aggression.  To  the  signs  of  the  roused  manhood  and  troubled 
conscience  of  the  North,  which  multiplied  around  him  during 
his  Administration,  and  were  read  by  distant  observers  as  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  he  is  as  blind  now  as  he  and  his  party 
were  before  they  together  fell  into  the  ditch.  The  burden  of 
his  story  is — It  might  all  have  been  prevented.  So  say  all 
those  pretenders  to  statesmanship  who  precipitate  the  inevitable 
crises  of  history.  Mr.  Buchanan  takes  his  place  among  them. 
His  vindication  of  himself  stands  like  a  relic  of  the  earlier  and 
condemned  world  when  the  Deluge  had  passed  over  it.  As  a 
history  of  four  years  before  the  war  it  is  inaccurate  and  incom¬ 
plete.  As  an  ajMjlogy  for  the  ‘Administration  on  the  eve  of  the 
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‘  Rebellion  ’  it  entirely  fails.  It  is  a  feeble  and  ono>sided  record 
of  a  feeble  and  one-sided  rule.  It  throws  a  little  light  upon  the 
downwanl  course  of  American  ]x>litics,but  none  upon  tlie  upward 
way  they  have  now  to  take.  Poor  in  its  literary  execution,  and 
peevish  in  its  tone,  its  only  value  is  derived  from  the  personal 
share  of  the  author  in  the  events  he  writes  of,  and  from  tlie  con¬ 
trast  it  aftbrds  between  the  weakness  and  want  of  ])rinciple  which 
led  to  the  war,  and  the  vigour,  insight,  and  conscientiousness 
needed  to  complete  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  |)eace. 

This  contrast  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  successors  is  I 
most  instructive.  Tlie  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  homely, 
and  his  course  was  guided  by  no  farsighted  views  of  policy  or 
statesmanship  ;  but  liis  declarations  and  his  actions  were  marked  | 
by  a  sincerity  and  earnestness  that  slowly  won  the  respect  of  | 
statesmen  and  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  the  people.  He  ! 
brought  no  genius  to  the  task  of  govemment,  but  his  conscien-  | 
tious  resolve  to  discharge  the  duty  he  had  undertaken,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  of  which  he  w'as  the  apjiointcd  guardian,  j 

gave  jiersistency  to  his  efforts  and  vigour  to  his  policy.  Mr.  j 

Sewa^’s  administrative  ability  compensated  for  the  intellectual 
deficiencies  of  his  chief,  and  made  no  unimportant  contribution 
to  his  success.  But  w'c  are  disposed  to  think  that  !Mr.  Johnson,  | 
with  equal  honesty  and  greater  dignity,  is  more  truly  a  states-  il 
man  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  has  none  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  racy 
humour,  and  but  little  of  his  universal  sympathy,  but  in  tact  as  j 
a  politician  and  in  bearing  as  a  ruler  he  far  surpasses  him.  1 
The  late  President  watched  and  waited  for  the  course  of  events, 
which  carried  liim  to  results  he  had  certainly  never  anticipated ;  1 

his  successor  has  shown  the  will  and  the  pow'er  to  be  a  master  of  j 
events,  to  stay  the  torrent,  and  to  imjwse  a  policy  on  his  country.  | 
Air.  Lincoln’s  last  Inaugural  Address  had  in  it  something  almost  . 
prophetic,  but  there  was  in  it  more  of  the  good  man  than  of  the 
politician.  Mr.  Johnson’s  first  Message,  in  its  clearness  of  state¬ 
ment  and  breadtli  of  view,  and  in  the  vigorous  English  of  its 
style,  suiqiasses  any  Presidential  Message  of  our  own  time,  and  i 
is  one  of  the  finest  state  papers  of  modern  days.  Mr.  Buchanan  | 
is  unfortunate  in  recalling  attention  to  his  own  vapid  produc-  | 
tions.  He  is  separated  from  his  successors  by  a  moral  chasm, 
as  wide  and  deep  as  the  political  chasm  which  sepai'ates  their  I 
times  from  his.  Indeed,  nothing  more  clearly  marks  the  change  1 
in  American  pt»litics  than  the  change  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  ' 
Presidency.  In  the  higher  regions,  at  least,  the  war  has  cleared 
the  air.  A  new  dynasty  began  wdth  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  rules  in  a  new  age.  Subserviency  to  a  violent  and  I 
anti-national  faction  is  at  an  end.  The  President  is  no  longer 
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the  t(X)l  of  a  party  but  the  orgaai  of  the  nation.  It  is  no  longer 
his  chief  function  to  defend  an  humoral  institution ;  it  is  his 
duty  now  to  be  the  highest  exponent  of  the  jwlitical  conscience 
of  the  people.  The  terrible  o^eal  of  civil  wax  has  purified  the 
nation  from  the  one  guilty  institution  wliich  corrupted  its  poli¬ 
tical  life,  and  the  first  consequence  of  the  change  is  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  have  given  dignity  to  a  station  that 
Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  had  degrarled,  and 
that  the  best  men  of  the  nation  begin  at  least  to  hope,  that  they 
may  be  as  proud  of  the  Presidents  of  the  next  half  century,  as 
they  have  been  ashamed  of  those  of  the  last. 

We  think  tliat  this  change  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  char¬ 
acter  of  leading  public  men  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
results  of  the  Avar.  Its  more  obvious  and  striking  results  are 
the  Aindication  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery  because  it  had  put  the  Union  in  danger.  Mr. 
Oliphant,  in  his  clear  and  forcible  }>amphlet — a  lecture  on 
American  politics  delh  ered  to  his  constituents  of  the  Stirling 
District  of  Burghs — states  this  Avith  great  distinctness  : — 

‘  The  question  referred  to  the  arbitranientof  the  sword  Avas,  “  Does 
“  a  right  of  secession  from  the  Union  exist  ?  ”  Had  the  fortune  of 
war  given  it  in  favour  of  the  South,  this  Avar  would  hereafter  have 
been  known  ns  a  civil  Avar;  as  tlie  North  have  conquered,  it  will 
hereafter  be  very  properly  styled  a  rebellion,  because  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  great  principle  of  Federal  supremacy.  So  you  Avill  observe 
that  even  in  a  Republic  freedom  has  its  limits ;  and  this  Avar  has 
decided  that  individual  States  are  not  free  to  secede ;  in  other  words, 
internal  liberty  is  sjicrificed  at  this  point  to  centralised  power,  and 
the  principle  of  local  freedom  is  made  in  this,  as  in  every  country, 
subordinate  to  the  instincts  of  national  self-preservation.  The  in¬ 
violability  of  the  Union  was  the  great  principle  established  by  this 
war,  and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was 
deemed  a  necessary  measure.’  (P.  8.) 

But  it  is  already  evident  that  American  politics  have  been  in 
no  degree  simplified,  and  the  difficulties  of  American  statesmen 
have  been  in  no  degree  diminished.  The  consequences  of  civil 
Avar  are  scarcely  less  perplexing  and  calamitous  than  the  evils 
in  Avhich  it  originates.  It  opens  more  questions  than  it  closes. 
Cutting  the  knot  is  no  substitute  for  untying  it,  for  the  political 
problem,  solved  by  A’iolence,  invariably  returns  in  a  ncAV  form 
and  demands  another  solution.  President  Johnson  speaks  of 
‘  the  momentous  questions  and  appalling  difficulties  ’  which  met 
him  ‘  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration.’  No 
sooner  is  the  war  over  than  the  constitutional  difficulty  out  of 
Avhich  it  arose  returns  in  all  its  force,  augmented  by  political 
and  social  difficulties  which  only  time  can  solve.  It  is  around 
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these  difficulties  that  the  conflict  of  political  parties  in  America 
now  gathers.  Mr.  Oliphant  graphically  describes  the  anomalous 
aspect  American  parties  present.  He  says  : — 

‘  The  European  traveller,  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  present 
and  the  past  of  his  own  country,  feels  bewildered,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  anomalies  and  apparent  contradictions 
which  meet  him  at  every  turn.  For  instance,  he  knows  that  the 
Southern  States  have  maintained  a  sanguinary  struggle  for  four  years 
in  order  to  secede  from  the  Union,  aud  tliat  the  Northern  States  have 
incurred  a  debt  of  five  hundred  millions  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
Union  ;  but  he  actually  finds  when  he  goes  there  now  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  struggle  which  the  Southern  States  are  making  is  to  get  back 
into  the  Union,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  are  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  .  .  Another 
and  very  significant  anomaly  is,  the  extraordinary  leniency  of  the 
North  towards  its  conquered  enemies.  Having  now  seen  every  poli¬ 
tical  convulsion  of  any  note  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe  since 
1848,  I  was  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  North  in 
this  respect ;  and  it  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole 
episode,  because  it  really  furnishes  the  key  to  the  situation.  ...  I 
thought  of  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  after  a  Polish  or  Hungarian 
insurrection  ;  and  the  contrast  between  a  civil  war  in  a  free  country 
and  the  revolt  of  an  oppressed  nationality  against  a  despotism  struck 
me  forcibly.  In  the  one  case  the  instinct  of  the  vanquished  at  the 
end  of  the  war  is  to  leave  the  country  altogether,  or  shrink  into 
seclusion  and  oiler  a  passive  resistance  to  every  measure  of  the 
oppressing  administration  :  in  the  other,  it  is  for  the  leaders  boldly 
and  instantly  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  the  victorious  Government,  make 
honourable  terms,  and  do  what  they  can  to  recover  their  lost  political 
position.’  (P.  7.) 

And  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  really  includes  not 
merely  tlie  solution  of  momentous  constitutional  questions,  but 
the  restoration  of  their  lost  political  position  to  the  defeated 
statesmen  and  the  humbled  but  not  humiliated  States. 

The  first  question  w’hich  presents  itself,  in  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction,  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  State  Governments  to  the 
General  Government — of  the  individual  States  to  the  great 
whole  of  which  they  seem  to  be  a  part.  This  relation  has  never 
been,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be,  clearly  and 
sharply  defined.  No  paper  constitution  can  provide  before¬ 
hand  for  all  the  contingencies  of  human  affairs ;  aud  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  Federal  Union  to  rest  in  some  degree  on 
mutual  acquiescence  and  compromise.  So  soon  as  any  of  its 
members  begin  to  stand  upon  their  abstract  rights,  difficulties 
begin.  The  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  has  from  the  first 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  asserted  that  the 
central  Government  was  the  creature  of  the  State  Governments ; 
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that  it  rested  on  the  mutual  assent  and  oo-operation  of  sovereign 
States,  and  that  such  assent  and  co-operation  might  at  any  time 
be  withdrawn.  Nullification  and  secession  were  the  corollaries 
of  this  proj)Osition,  which  amounted  in  fact  to  the  assertion  that 
in  Fed^al  politics  the  parts  are  greater  than  the  whole,  and 
the  members  of  a  body  more  unportant  than  the  body  they  con¬ 
stitute.  This  doctrine  the  war  has  destroyed.  The  definite 
result  of  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the  Union  is,  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  words,  that  ‘it  is  not  one  of  the  rights  of  any  State 
‘  Government  to  renounce  its  own  place  in  the  Union,  or  to 
‘  nullify  the  laws  of  the  Union.’  The  ‘  pale  and  sickly  ghost’ 
of  the  defunct  doctrine  is  indeed  still  seen  on  Southern  soil. 
The  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  passing  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendment  which  abolishes  slavery  and  puts  the 
negro  under  the  protection  of  Congress,  have  attached  to  it 
certain  resolutions  as  to  its  interpretation.  In  those  resolutions 
the  doctrine  reappears,  but  the  amemlment  has  become  law ; 
its  interpretation  rests  entirely  with  the  Suj)reme  Court,  and 
the  war  has  prt)ved  that  from  that  interpretation  there  lies 
no  appeal  to  force.  But  though  we  admit  that  a  great  dimi¬ 
nution  of  State  rights,  and  a  great  augmentation  of  the  national 
powers  of  the  Union,  have  been  the  inevitable  results  of  the  war, 
this  is  not  a  mere  restoration  of  the  Union  to  its  former  condi¬ 
tion,  but  a  revolution  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  conditions  of  the  structure.  Without  an  am|>le  recog¬ 
nition  of  State  Bights  no  articles  of  Union  could  have  been 
carried  in  1789 — with  an  ample  recognition  of  State  Rights  no 
articles  of  Union  can  be  maintained  in  1866.  It  is  the  fate  ot 
all  Governments  of  a  Federal  character  to  tend  either  to  greater 
imity  or  to  greater  independence.  The  policy  of  the  South,  of 
the  school  of  Jefierson  and  Calhoun,  of  the  old  Democratic 
party,  lay  in  the  latter  direction :  the  policy  of  the  North, 
now  rejwesented  by  the  triumphant  politicians  of  Washington, 
has  received  from  the  war  a  powerful  impulse  to  unity.  But 
in  a  country  so  free  and  so  jealous  of  its  freedom  as  the  United 
States,  this  tendency  Avill  in  turn  be  encountered  by  the  spirit 
of  local  independence  and  State  opposition.  If  we  understand 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson  rightly,  he  is  seeking  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  principles,  and  to  re-assert  the  authority  of 
the  Union  without  crushing  or  annihilating  the  authority  of  the 
States,  which  is  not  less  protected  by  the  Constitution  than  the 
supreme  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  cordially  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  control 
the  passionate  impulses  of  the  xictorious  party,  and  to  restore, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  former  conditions  of  American  freedom. 
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It  is,  however,  in  quite  another  form  that  the  constitutional 
difficulty  now  presents  itself.  The  Constitution  not  liavin^ 
provided  for  its  own  dissolution,  of  course  does  not  provide  for 
its  owTi  reconstruction.  Not  recognising  secession,  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  seceded  States.  Not  anticipating 
State  rebellion,  it  gives  no  directions  how  to  deal  with  rebel¬ 
lious  States.  Hence  arises  a  difficulty  in  deciding  wiiat  is  the 
exact  relation  of  the  conquered  States  to  the  Constitution, 
under  the  sway  of  which  they  have  been  forcibly  retained.  On 
this  subject  many  opinions  have  been  held,  but  all  ranging 
themselves  on  two  opjwsing  lines  of  policy  —  that  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  !Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  the  Radical  Republican 
party,  and  that  of  the  President  and  the  more  moderate  section 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  all  the  Democrats.  On  the 
Radical  side  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  seceding  States 
committed  suicide  in  the  act  of  secession,  and  are  civilly  dead, 
and  that  in  consequence  new  States  should  be  made  out  of 
their  territory.  Some  have  said  that  secession  amounted  to 
an  abdication  of  their  place  and  rights  in  tlxe  Union,  while 
others  have  used  the  word  ‘  forfeiture.’  Mr.  Sumner  himself 
does  not  accept  any  of  these  theories,  and  professes  to  en¬ 
deavour  only  to  see  things  as  they  are.  He  argues  tliat  the 
acts  of  secession,  being  null  and  void,  did  not  carry  the  States 
out  of  the  Union,  but  simply  destroyed  and  vacat^  the  loyal 
Governments  of  those  States,  and  put  in  their  place  an  usurping 
j)ower.  He  quotes  and  adopts  some  words  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  made  use,  in  his  address  on  attempting  to  reorganise 
Tennessee  in  March  1862  : — 

'  I  And  most,  if  not  all  of  tlie  offices,  both  State  and  Federal,  vacated 
either  hif  actual  abandonment  or  by  the  action  <f  the  incumbents  in 
attempting  to  subordinate  their  functions*  to  a  power  in  hostility  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  and  subversive  of  her  allegiance.’ 

But  if  the  States  are  without  governments  (for,  of  course. 
Congress  can  only  recognise  loyal  governments),  and  are  still 
in  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  possibility  at  present  of  con¬ 
structing  a  loyal  government,  they  descend  to  the  status  of 
Territories,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  govern  them  as 
such.  They  should,  in  fact,  l>e  held  in  pupilage  until  Con¬ 
gress  is  able,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
to  ‘  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government’ 
This  it  can  only  do  when  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have 
become  loyal,  for  republican  government  is  government  by  the 
majority  of  tbe  whole  people. 

*  Tlie  italics  are  Mr.  Sumner’s. 
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The  principle  on  which  Mr.  .lohnson  has  acted  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  first  Message,  and  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Main¬ 
taining  that  the  so-called  ‘  ordinances  of  secession  ’  were  entirely 
null  and  void,  he  treats  them  as  the  acts  of  disloyal  persons, 
and  not  as  the  acts  of  the  States.  He  says  : — 

*  The  States  cannot  commit  treason,  nor  screen  the  individual 
citizens  wlio  may  have  committed  treason,  any  more  than  they  can 
make  valid  treaties  or  engage  in  lawful  commerce  with  any  foreign 
Power.  The  States  attempting  to  secede  placed  themselves  in  a 
condition  where  their  vitality  was  impaired  but  not  extinguished, 
their  functions  suspended,  not  destroyed.’  {Message,  p.  4.) 

He  has,  therefore,  refused  to  inflict  on  the  States  any  of  the 
penalties  of  treason,  and  has  endeavoured  to  quicken  their  im¬ 
paired  vitality  and  restore  their  suspended  functions.  As 
speedily  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  safety,  the  military 
governments  were  withdrawn,  provisional  governors  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  loyal  conventions  called,  and  these,  in  their  turn, 
have  given  "way  to  the  regular  governors  and  legislatures, 
elected  by  the  ‘  loyal  ’  population  in  each  of  the  States.  Con¬ 
gress,  even  if  so  minded,  has  not  the  power  to  treat  the  States 
as  ‘  territories,’  for  they  have  already  resumed  their  functions 
and  their  position  as  States,  Nor  can  they,  as  States,  be 
treated  as  though  they  were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution. 
Legislation  which  should  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  so,  would  be  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  would  be  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  it. 
Unlike  the  British  Parliament,  Congress  is  not  omnipotent, 
and  will  be  rudely  awakened  whenever  it  may  indulge  the 
dream  of  unlimited  jxiwer.  In  the  case  of  the  Bill  extending 
and  making  permanent  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  Congress  has 
lieen  made  to  feel  that  it  had  gone  beyond  its  powers.  That 
Bill  made  a  temporarj'  and  exceptional  institution  a  part  of  the 
permanent  legislation  of  the  country.  It  set  up  a  perpetual 
system  of  minute  interference  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  protected  the  freedmen  at  the  ex- 
])ense  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Johnson’s  Message,  vetoing 
the  Bill — a  document  which  fully  bears  out  all  that  we  have 
said  of  his  statesmanlike  qualities — has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Northern  people  to  the  danger  of  the  course  on  which  Congress 
had  entered.  It  has  shown  them  the  danger  of  abandoning 
the  wholesome  rule  of ‘strict  limitation  of  the  central  power. 
It  has  so  clearly  proved  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  all  such 
invasions  of  local  liberties  that  it  has  created  a  Conservative 
reaction  even  in  Congress  itself.  The  result  is  already  clear. 
The  President’s  policy  will  prevail,  and  the  Southern  States 
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•will  be  restored  without  forfeiture  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  constitutional  question  is,  therefore,  so  far  settled,  and  it 
now  remains  for  Congress  to  exact  such  guarantees  as  it  may 
think  needful,  and  when  they  have  been  given,  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  the  States,  by  giving  them  their  due  share  and 
influence  in  the  General  Government. 

As  a  settlement  of  the  constitutional  question  only,  and  in 
•view  rather  of  the  future  welfare  than  of  the  present  political 
and  social  difficulties  of  the  Republic,  there  will  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  European  statesman  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan 
is  the  true  one.  It  has  been  obvious  to  all  foreign  observers, 
that  the  great  danger  to  which  the  war  threatened  to  lead,  was 
the  erection  of  an  overmastering  centralised  Federal  power, 
which  should  dwarf  the  State  Governments  to  the  proportions 
of  merely  municipal  bodies.  The  hope  so  often  expressed  that 
the  war  would  ‘  weld  the  people  into  a  single  and  homogeneous 
‘  whole,’  and  that  the  Republic  would  come  out  of  it  ‘  one  and 
‘  indivisible,’  pointed  in  the  direction  of  this  danger,  which  is 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  secession.  The  theory  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  that  it  is  a  republic  of  equal  and  federated 
States,  indissolubly  united  to  each  other  for  certain  clear  and 
well-defined  purposes.  To  represent  the  unity  of  the  people 
who  compose  them,  and  watch  over  their  interest  before  the 
world ;  to  provide  for  needs  they  have  in  common — mails  and 
mail-roads,  coinage,  customs,  and  charge  of  waste  lands ;  to 
guarantee  to  each  State  its  republican  liberty  and  defend  it 
against  domestic  treason  or  foreign  assault ;  to  watch  over  the 
interest  of  each  in  the  presence  of  all  and  of  all  in  the  presence 
of  each,  the  Central  Government  is  instituted.  It  has  in  charge 
the  great  general  interests  of  the  whole  people,  but  all  the 
details  of  domestic  legislation  and  local  government  belong  to 
the  individual  States.  But  neither  do  the  State  Governments 
depend  on  the  General  Government,  nor  does  that  depend  on 
them.  Each  is  supreme  in  its  sphere,  and  neither  waits  upon 
the  other.  This  co-ordination  of  powers  is  the  essence  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  clearly  recognises  and  represents 
the  States  as  such,  and  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  constituted  by  the  people,  as  such,  voting 
under  the  laws  of  their  several  States;  the  Senate  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  States  as  such,  and  as  equal  in  authority  and 
power  ;  and  the  President  is  elected  by  the  whole  people,  voting 
in  States.  To  this  co-ordination,  on  which  the  balance  and 
security  of  the  whole  depends,  the  doctrine  of  nationality — of 
the  ‘  one  and  indivisible  ^public,’  is  as  much  opposed  on  the 
one  hand,  as  the  doctrine  of  ‘  State  sovereignty  ’  is  on  the 
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other.  The  one  reduces  the  General  Government  to  impotence 
and  contempt,  but  the  other  would  apply  to  the  vast  and 
various  territory,  the  different  races,  the  conflicting  interests, 
and  the  divergent  passions  of  the  American  continent,  a  cen¬ 
tralised  rule,  which  can  only  work  over  a  small  and  homo¬ 
geneous  territory,  peopled  by  a  race  of  marked  nationality, 
who  are  accustomed  to  obey  a  central  power.  The  State 
sovereignty  theory,  in  the  form  of  its  corollary  secession,  has 
been  committed  to  the  settlement  of  force,  and  the  decision 
has  gone  against  it.  The  Federal  Government  took  up  the 
challenge  and  fought  for  the  Constitution.  Its  victory  is, 
therefore,  the  victory  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  over  its  parts.  But  the  Badical 
j)olicy,  which  would  give  one  half  of  the  Union  territorial 
dominion  over  the  other  half,  would  make  the  victory  a  sec¬ 
tional  one — the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  one  part  of  the 
Republic  over  another  part  of  it.  It  would  make  the  head 
devour  the  members,  and  the  whole  not  only  subordinate  and 
co-ordinate,  but  swallow  up  the  parts.  It  would  sacrifice  the 
States  to  perpetuate  the  Union.  It  would  destroy  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  very  act  of  saving  it.  For  that  strong  muni¬ 
cipal  life  which  is  the  safety  of  Republics ;  that  universal 
political  interest  and  widespread  participation  in  public  work, 
which  the  State  Governments  produce,  and  which  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  American  freedom,  would  be  weakened  and  reduced 
with  every  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Central  Government. 
Once  abandon  the  principle  of  limitation,  as  applied  to  those 
powers  and  enter  on  the  policy  of  centralisation,  and  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  would  be  destroyed.  In  place  of 
that  co-ordination  of  limited  powers,  and  that  wise  division  of 
legislative  work  which  now  exist,  and  which  render  the  Federal 
system  capable  of  indefinite  territorial  expansion,  there  would 
grow  up  an  irresistible  central  power,  smothering  the  local 
political  life  and  hindering  local  legislation,  overburdened  itself 
with  legislative  work,  and  dying  at  last  of  the  very  greatness 
of  its  functions.  Mr.  Johnson’s  ]X)licy  has  taken  account  of 
this  danger,  and  avoided  it.  He  has  refused  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  limitation,  and  has  deliberately  chosen  to  take  the 
risk  which  attends  it,  and  which  he  believes  ‘  in  the  choice  of 

*  difficulties  is  the  smallest  risk.’  He  has  made  it  his  ‘  steadfast 
‘  object  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  momentary  passions,  and 
‘  to  derive  a  healing  policy  from  the  fundamental  and  un- 

*  changing  principles  of  the  Constitution.’  He  has  saved  the 
Constitution  itself  by  obedience  to  it 

But  though  we  believe  the  President’s  action,  so  far  as  it  has 
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gone,  to  be  both  constitutional  and  irreversible,  it  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  absolutely  decisive  and  final.  It  has  been 
said  tliat  in  restoring  the  State  Governments  he  has  gone 
beyond  his  powers ;  but  we  believe  that  he  has,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  only  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  aside  the 
exceptional  power  wliich  the  duty  of  repressing  rebellion  had 
conferred  on  his  predecessor,  and  wliich  descended  to  liim. 
Even  that  exceptional  j¥)wer  has  not  been  wholly  laid  aside, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  State  Governments,  even  as  it 
respects  the  internal  legislation  of  the  States,  is  not  complete. 
The  ‘  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  ’ 
still  continues  in  action  in  each  of  the  States,  and  repre¬ 
sents,  all  through  the  conquered  South,  the  watch  and  ward  of 
the  General  Government,  over  tliat  large  jiortion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  given  to  its  care.  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi  tliis  bureau  came  into  conflict  with 
the  State  authorities,  and  those  authorities  were  made  to 
yield.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
the  ownership  or  leasing  of  lands  by  freeilmen,  and  the  Preei- 
dent  at  once  ‘  set  aside  ’  the  law  by  commanding  the  oflScers 
of  the  bureau  to  jiay  no  attention  to  it.  This  naturally  raised 
the  question  whether  the  restored  States  were  in  the  Union  or 
out  of  it.  If  they  are  in  the  Union,  internal  legislation  is  their 
own  affair ;  if  out  of  it,  why  do  they  legislate  at  all  ?  But  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  neither  out  of  the  Union  nor  fully  in  it 
They  have  placed  themselves  out  of  the  jiale  of  constitutional 
rights,  but  have  been  forcibly  brought  back  to  constitutional 
duties.  Their  condition'  is,  therefore,  one  of  suspense.  The 
President  has  restored  them  to  a  position  in  which  they  can 
freely  perform  their  duties,  and  so  prepare  themselves  to 
receive  their  rights.  He  has  enabled  them  to  co-operate  with 
Congress  and  himself  in  restoring  the  Union,  but  he  has  not 
actually  restored  it.  He  has  enabled  them  to  go  to  the  doors 
of  Congress  and  ask  for  re-odmission  to  their  sliare  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  i)OAver,  and  to  comply,  if  they  choose,  with  such  terms  as 
Congress  may  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  impose ;  but  it 
is  entirely  for  Congress  to  prescribe  the  time,  method,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  re-admission.  At  this  jioint  a  serious  dift’er- 
ence  of  o[)inion  and  of  jwlicy  has  arisen  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislative  branches  of  the  American  Government 
But  altliough  the  President  can  only  atlvise,  and  Congress 
must  act,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  tliat  the  strong  will  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  backed  by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation,  will  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  resistance  still  offered  by  the  Congress  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Union. 
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It  IS  when  Congress  begins  to  act  that  the  ixilitical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reconstruction  make  themselves  felt.  The  immediate 
admission  of  the  Southern  representatives  to  Congress  would 
complete  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  but  it  would  practi¬ 
cally  amount,  it  is  said,  to  the  reopening  of  the  civil  war 
on  the  political  field.  The  conditions  exacted  by  the  President 
— the  repeal  of  secession  ordinances,  the  repudiation  of  the 
unconstitutional  Confederate  debt,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
emancipation  policy — have  been  accepted  with  a  reluctance 
and  hesitation  which  prove  that  the  South  still  bears  an 
unconquered  heart  and  an  unconquerable  hate.  There  is  no 
present  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons'at  all  loyal  to  the 
Union  would  be  chosen  to  represent  the  South  in  Congress. 
The  admission  of  those  representatives  without  efficient  gua¬ 
rantees  would,  therefore,  endanger  the  whole  legislation  of 
die  Union,  obstruct  the  counsels  of  freedom,  and  hinder  the 
development  of  a  policy  of  which  the  Constitutional  iVmend- 
I  meut  is  only  the  first  decisive  step.  Tlie  constitutional  victory 
would  be  imperilled.  Those  who  have  been  faithful  to  the 
Constitution  and  have  fought  in  its  defence  would  at  once 
share  the  power  the  Constitution  gives  them  with  those  who 
have  been  unfaithful  to  it  and  have  fought  against  it.  Power 
in  the  Union  and  large  influence  over  its  destinies  would  be 
at  once  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  done  all  they 
could  to  destroy  it,  but  have  been  foiled  in  the  attempt.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  guarantees  can  be  exacted,  or  how, 
being  exacted,  they  can  be  made  effectual.  The  Southern 
representatives  cannot  be  asked  to  give  a  pledge  beforehand 
how  they  will  use  their  legislative  power.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  renounce  their  views,  or  to  repudiate  their  political 
aims — and  everything  goes  to  show  that  they  would  go  into 
Congress  with  all  their  sectional  bias,  sullenly  accepting  their 
defeat,  and  hoping  to  do  something  to  retrieve  it.  How  to 
restrain  and  limit  their  power  to  do  this,  is  the  great  political 
question  of  the  hour.  To  some  extent  the  South  must  be 
trusted  when  the  time  for  their  admission  comes.  How  to 
limit  this  trust  to  the  extent  of  their  trustworthiness,  or  if  the 
trust  cannot  be  limited  how  to  provide  for  their  trustworthiness, 
is  the  difficulty  Congress  has  now  to  solve.  The  President 
admits  that  some  risk  must  be  run — a  risk  we  think  he  under¬ 
estimates  as  much  as  some  of  his  opponents  overestimate  it ; 
Congress  perceives  the  risk  and  hesitates  before  it,  and  is 
resolved  to  reduce  it  beforehand  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount. 

The  chief  political  difficulties  of  the  time  range  themselves 
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aruund  four  questions  of  great  but  unequal  importance.  The 
first  of  these  arises  out  of  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty, 
which,  though  defeated  in  the  field,  will  yet  raise  its  head  in 
the  legislature  or  the  courts.  It  has  been  maintained  all  through 
the  war  by  the  extreme  democrats  of  the  North,  and  by  the  whole 
of  the  South,  that  laws  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  in  the 
absence  of  any  State  from  the  representation,  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  invalid,  or,  at  least,  could  have  no  binding  power 
over  the  absent  State.  This  doctrine  would  invalidate  the 
whole  legislation  of  the  past  five  years.  All  the  important  law’s 
passed  by  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  Congresses  would 
have  to  be  at  least  re-aflSrmed  by  the  restored  States,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  re-affirmation  would  be  liable  to  be  repudiated 
by  the  State  authorities.  The  Homestead  Law,  one  of  the 
most  impc-'i-tant  measures  of  late  years,  and  the  advantages  of 
which  have  been  extended  to  the  freedmen ;  the  railroad  now 
being  made  across  the  desert  to  the  Pacific ;  the  Pension  Laws 
on  which  widow’s,  orphans,  and  wounded  men  rely,  in  large 
numbers,  for  their  supj)ort;  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  on  w’hich 
for  the  present  their  safety  depends,  and  the  Public  Debt,  w’ould 
all  be  open  to  dispute.  It  will,  therefore,  be  absolutely  needful 
that  Congress  should  demand  from  the  Southern  States,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  their  complete  restoration,  the  full,  irre¬ 
versible  acknow’ledgment  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  their 
absence,  or  that  it  should  find  means  of  taking  from  them  and 
their  representatives  all  jK)wer  to  question  it. 

The  second  cause  of.  difficulty  and  anxiety  is  the  distribution 
of  the  burden  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  Southern  people  have 
{perhaps  given  up  all  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
recognise  the  Confederate  Debt.  It  must  be  obrious  to  them, 
not  only  that  such  recognition  is  constitutionally  impossible, 
but  tliat  the  Constitution  forbids  its  recognition  by  the  separate 
States.  Contracted  in  defiance  of  the  First  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  that  secession  and  rebellion  are  repudiated  if 
the  debt  is  acknowledged.  Nor  have  the  lenders  any  moral 
claim  either  on  the  U  nion  or  on  the  States.  Staking  their  loan 
on  the  success  of  the  Confederate  enterprise,  and  reckoning  its 
chances  of  success  in  the  price  they  paid  for  it,  they  discounted 
its  failure  ;  and  if  they  reckoned  wrongly,  this  only  proves  that 
they  had  underrated  the  adverse  chances,  and  overrated  the 
chances  of  success — a  miscalculation  that  the  Southern  leaders 
share  with  them,  but  for  which  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
in  no  way  responsible. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
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Southern  people  should  unanimously  repudiate  all  responsibility 
for  the  Federal  Debt.  They  have  not  yet  fully  realised  that 
they  are  still  part  of  the  Federal  Union ;  and  it  seems  to  them 
to  1^  the  last  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  their  humiliation  that 
they  should  not  only  be  defeated,  but  should  help  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  own  defeat.  Their  representatives  would  therefore, 
if  admitted  to  Congress,  resort  to  every  means  of  endeavouring 
to  shift  this  burden  from  their  shoulders.  There  would  be  a 
large,  unanimous,  and  })ersistent  minority  in  the  national  legis¬ 
lature,  who  would  feel  morally  justified  in  repudiating  the  debt, 
who  would  seize  every  occasion  to  protest  against  it,  and  who 
would  thus  most  seriously  impair  the  national  credit,  and  im¬ 
peril  the  security  of  the  national  creditor.  For  this  manifest 
danger  some  certain  and  effectual  remedy  must  be  found  ;  for 
in  strict  justice  to  the  other  States  the  South  must  be  made 
to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  national  burden.  The  debt  w'as 
incurred  in  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  against  Southern 
aggression.  According  to  the  very  theory  on  which  the  South¬ 
ern  States  claim  to  be  restored  to  their  legislative  rights,  the 
debt  was  incurred,  not  to  conquer  the  States  as  such,  but  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  of  which  those  States  were  the  seat  To  com¬ 
plain  of  the  hardship  of  bearing  part  of  the  Federal  Debt,  is  to 
complain  of  coming  back  into  the  Union  on  equal  terms  with 
the  other  States.  For  the  Southern  States  are  either  parts  of 
the  Union  which  have  been  conquered,  and  have  no  rights  but 
those  which  their  conquerors  may  grant  them,  or  they  are  parts 
of  it  which  have  been  the  seat  of  a  rebellion  w'hich  has  been  put 
down  by  the  central  power,  portions  of  the  great  whole  w'hich 
were  in  hostile  occupation  and  have  been  delivered  from  it  by 
the  Union  anns — members  of  the  body  on  which  a  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  had  fastened,  which  the  bitter  medicine  of  war  has  cured. 
In  the  former  view  their  defeat  is  sectional,  they  must  accept 
such  terms  as  the  North  may  grant,  and  may  consider  that  they 
are  lightly  dealt  wath  in  coming  back  on  equal  terms,  with  an 
equal  share  of  public  rights  and  public  burdens  ;  in  the  other 
view,  which  is  that  of  the  President  and  his  advisers, — the  view 
on  which  alone  the  South  has  a  locus  standi  before  the  doors  of 
Congress — the  delivered  only  help  to  pay  for  their  deliverance 
— the  patient  pays  a  portion  of  the  doctor’s  bill.  The  objection 
of  the  South  to  a  share  of  the  Federal  debt  is  but  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  argument,  the  other  application  pf  which  produces  the 
converse  demand  that  the  South  shall  pay  the  charges  of  the  w’ar. 
Southern  repudiation  of  F ederal  res|)onsibility  is  a  coin  in  which 
they  might  be  terribly  repaid,  for  on  the  obverse  of  it  they  will 
find  inscribed  the  Radical  demand  for  Southern  confiscation. 
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The  third  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  Constitution  itself ;  and 
is  one  of  those  legacies  of  evil  that  a  compromise  of  principle 
so  often  leaves.  Comparatively  humble  as  slaverj'  was  when 
the  Constitution  was  founded — for  it  had  not  then  learned  to  do 
more  than  apologise  for  its  owti  existence — ^the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic,  who  were  most  of  them  slave-owners  or  citizens  of 
States  in  which  slavery  existed,  probably  did  not  anticipate  the 
tremendous  effects  of  the  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom, 
and  certainly  did  not  regard  slavery  with  the  abhorrence  it  has 
since  excited.  At  that  time,  as  ever  since,  the  princi])al  Slave 
States  were  more  thinly  peopled  than  the  Free  States,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  numerical  basis  of  representation  in  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress  would  have  reduced  them  to  comparative 
insignificance  there.  In  order  to  make  the  Constitution  accept¬ 
able  to  them,  and  in  the  vague  ho])e  that  slavery  would  not 
be  a  permanent  institution,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  voting  power  to  the  States,  in  pro|K)rtion  to  their 
|)opulation,  three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  should  be  added 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons.*  The  effect  of  this  article 
has  been  to  give  to  the  Southern  whites,  who  alone  have  the 
suffrage  in  any  Southern  State,  an  influence  in  Congress  alto¬ 
gether  disproportionate  to  their  numbers.  In  the  first  aj)por- 
tiomnent  the  South  got  one  extra  representative  for  every 
50,000  of  its  slaves.  If  30,000  Southern  voters  held  50,000 
slaves  they  electetl  two  representatives,  while  a  like  30,000  in 
the  North  elected  only  one.t  The  same  disproportion  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  South  had 
about  twenty-five  representatives  in  the  House,  over  and  above 
what  they  would  have  had  had  they  voted  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  freemen  of  the  North ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  tliat 
every  100,000  voters  in  the  South  have  exercised  the  same 
amount  of  voting  pow/er,  and  had  equal  weight  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  representation,  with  every  130,000  voters  in  the  North. 


•  Constitution,  Art.  1.  Sect.  2.  ‘  Ileprcsentatives  and  direct  taxes 

*  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
'  eluded  witkin  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 

*  w'hich  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
‘  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
‘  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  tbree-fifths  of  all  other  persons.’ — 
'  Other  persons,’  is  a  periphrasis  for  slaves. 

t  By  the  census  of  1790  the  number  of  slaves  was  697,000.  In 
1860  the  number  amounted  in  round  figures  to  4,000,000.  The 
apportionment  of  representatives  to  population  was  at  first  one  to 
every  30,000  freemen  and  to  every  50,000  slaves.  It  is  now  one 
to  every  130,000  freemen,  and  one  to  every  217,000  slaves. 
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The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  only  increase  this  dispro¬ 
portion.  At  the  redistribution  of  |)olitical  power  which  must 
take  place  on  the  census  of  1870,  the  four  millions  of  quondam 
slaves,  now  freedmen,  will  be  added  without  any  deduction  to 
the  voting  power  of  the  States  in  which  they  dwell.  But  this 
voting  power  will  all  be  kept,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  hands  of 
whites — eight  millions  of  whom  will  exercise  the  political  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  twelve  millions.  The  total  result,  dift'ering  in  pro- 
jjortion  in  different  States,  will  be,  that  after  allowing  for  the 
few  non-voting  free  blacLs  in  the  North,  every  1(K),(MX)  Southern 
voters  will  exercise  as  much  power  as  150,000  voters  in  the 
North ;  and  two  Southern  men  will  weigh  as  much  in  the  great 
balance  of  the  Constitution  as  three  men  in  the  North. 

It  is  im])08sible  not  to  perceive  how  this  inequality  increases 
all  the  difficulties  and  multi]>lies  the  dangms  of  the  work  of 
‘reconstruction.’  Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the 
Southern  States  towards  the  important  body  of  legislation 
which  has  been  completed  in  their  absence ;  whatever  their 
dislike  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  defence  of  the  Constitution 
against  them ;  or  whatever  their  repugnance  to  the  whole  policy 
and  results  of  the  legislation  against  slavery — if  they  come  back 
under  the  present  arrangement,  a  factitious  power  of  obstruction 
is  conferred  upon  them.  Quite  apart  from  this,  it  is  already 
obvious  that  the  division  of  parties  in  the  reconstructed  Union 
will,  for  a  time,  be  even  more  sectional  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  All  the  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  w'ar 
and  its  consequences  will  constitute,  for  generations  perhaps, 
a  permanent  division  between  North  and  South.  Nothing 
can  therefore  be  more  reasonable  than  that  the  North  should 
be  reluctant  to  give  their  opponents  this  great  advantage 
in  the  political  conflict,  or  should  be  inclined  to  deny  them 
the  prospective  greater  advantage  the  Constitution  promises 
them.  Based  as  the  United  States  Government  is  on  the 
principle  of  equality  of  duties  and  of  rights  among  all  classes 
of  the  citizens,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  North  will  consent  to 
continue  an  ansangeiAent  which  outrages  that  principle  to  its 
own  great  disadvantage.  Nor  should  the  South  reftise  to 
sanction  a  Constitutional  Amendment  which  will  remove  the 
inequality.  It  is  defensible  on  no  principle — and  it  serves  to 
perpetuate  that  invidious  sectional  distinction  out  of  which  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  arose.  Originally  inserted  as  a  peace¬ 
offering  to  the  South,  it  should  now  be  sacrificed  as  a  peace¬ 
offering  to  the  North.  The  purchase-price,  in  some  senses, 
of  their  original  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  it  would  be 
only  statesmanlike  and  just  to  pay  it  back  again  now,  as  the 
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purchase-price  of  their  own  re-admission  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Union.  We  are  not  without  hope  that  this  may  be  done. 

The  North  will  assuredly  be  justified  in  demanding  it — it 
would  be  no  humiliation  to  the  t^uth  to  give  it.  As  a  pledge 
of  go<td  faith,  a  token  of  reconciliation,  and  a  bond  of  future 
peace,  it  would  be  all  that  is  at  present  needful.  Even  the 
sacrifice  of  {K)litioal  power  need  not  be  final.  A  few  years  of 
domestic  legislation  in  tbe  spirit  of  such  a  compromise  would 
enable  the  South  to  w’ln  back  iu  a  legitimate  way  much  of  the 
factitious  power  they  would  now  resign.  They  have  but  to 
make  the  negroes  really  free,  and  to  treat  them  well,  to  make 
them  their  fastest  friends.  They  have  but  to  educate  and 
elevate  them,  and  give  them,  as  they  rise  to  be  worthy  of  it, 
the  powers  and  j)rivileges  of  citizenship,  and  they  will  make 
them  political  disciples,  adhering  to  the  ])ollcy,  and  even 
exaggerating  the  })assions  and  j)rejudices,  of  their  superiors. 

It  is  one  hopeful  circumstance  among  many  that  are  dis¬ 
couraging,  that  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  South  already 
perceive  this.  Mr.  J.  H.  Reagan,  the  Postmaster-General  of 
the  Confederacy,  has  pleaded  for  this  j)olicy  before  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Texas ;  and  in  the  Legislature  of  Vii^nla  it  has 
been  eloquently  and  forcibly  argued  that  the  freedman  is  arbiter 
of  the  situation,  that  the  true  contest  between  North  and  South 
will  hereafter  be  for  political  influence  over  him,  and  that  in 
such  a  contest  the  South  must  win.  The  conditions  of  such  a 
success  are  not  easy,  but  they  are  by  no  means  impossible — 

‘  tunc  omnia  jure  tenebis 
Cum  poteris  rex  esse  tui.’ 

But  great  as  all  these  political  difficulties  and  dangers  are, 
they  are,  at  least,  tolerably  definite,  and  admit  of  removal  by 
wise  and  generous  statesmanship.  The  other  difficulty,  which 
increases  these  while  they  last,  and  will  remain  when  they  have  i 
been  removed,  is  social  as  well  as  political,  and  is  surely  as  | 
vast  and  terrible  an  one  as  ever  tried  the  patience  of  statesmen  | 
or  the  endurance  of  a  people.  The  recon^ruction  of  the 
labour  system  of  half  a  continent  would  of  itself  be  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  tasks  which  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  statesman,  i 
But  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  reconstruction  of  the  Govern-  i 
ment  itself,  and  political  difficulties  cmne  in  to  rendmr  the  social 
difficulty  more  dangerous  and  complicated,  the  task  is  one  from 
which  the  boldest  of  statesmen  may  shrink.  The  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  European  countries  has  but  little  in  common  with 
the  abolition  of  American  slavery.  Yet  in  Russia,  with  a 
strong  and  unquestioned  central  authority,  with  ample  time  for 
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the  work,  with  much  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  serfs, 
and  much  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  and  with 
no  difficulties  either  of  race  or  of  {wlitical  rights  to  contend 
with,  it  has  been  attended  wdth  dangers,  from  which  even  the 
patience  and  good  faith  and  vigorous  determination  of  the 
Emperor  have  not  yet  delivered  his  government.  In  our  own 
colonies,  the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  though  fully  prepared 
for,  abundantly  compensated,  and  accomplished  with  peaceful 
acquiescence,  has  entailed  difficulties  which  have  made  the  very 
name  of  Jamaica  one  of  ill-omen  in  England.  But  in  the 
United  States  every  one  of  these  favouring  circumstances  and 
concurring  helps  was  absent.  Slavery,  there,  has  not  been 
abolished  but  destroyed-  It  has  |>erished,  not  by  reason  and 
conviction,  but  by  violence.  It  has  been  removed,  not  by  a 
great  act  of  justice  and  righteousness,  but  by  an  act  of  war. 
For  though  the  Constitutional  Amendment  is  the  permanent 
and  legal  basis  of  negro  liberty*,  it  was  President  Lincoln’s 
Emancipation  Proclamation  which  gave  slavery  its  death-blow. 
Blade  the  Amendment  needful  and  rendered  it  possible.  No 
attempt  could  be  made  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  freedom ;  and 
but  little  could  be  done  to  fit  Southern  society  for  its  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Acquiescence  there  was  none.  The  North  imposed 
emancipation  to  ensure  its  victory,  and  the  South  accepted  it 
as  a  consequence  and  even  a  part  of  its  defeat.  And  as  slavery 
was  no  longer  considered  to  be  the  unhappy  accident  of 
Southern  society,  but  was  actually  made  to  be  essential  to  its 
structure — the  cornerstone  of  its  government  and  civilisation — 
its  sudden  removal  is  more  than  a  great  social  revolution,  it 
amounts  in  fact  to  an  entire  dissolution  of  the  social  .fabric. 
WTien  the  soldiers  of  Generals  Lee  and  Johnston  went  home 
disarmed  and  beaten,  the  social  system  of  the  South  was  dis¬ 
solved  into  its  primitive  elements.  It  was  a  chaos,  in  which 
the  military  governments  established  by  the  North  were  the 
only  formative  power.  That  it  should  have  emerged  from  this 

1,  *  The  ‘  Constitutional  Amendment’  was  proposed  by  Congress  to 

the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  on  February  Ist,  1^5.  It 
was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  hj  he  necessary  number  of 
States — three-fourths — on  December  18th,  1865,  on  which  day  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  as  follows : — 

‘Article  XIII.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tnde,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  of  which  4he  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

‘  Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation.’ 
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condition  within  a  year,  and  that  in  so  great  a  degree  military 
government  is  already  superseded  by  the  regular  machiner>'  of 
civil  administration,  is  wonderful  evidence  of  the  recuperative 
cnei^y  of  American  society.  But  from  the  first  triumphs  of 
an  ordering  law  in  chaos  to  the  beautiful  order  of  Creation  is  a 
long  and  weary  way.  It  is  the  way  which  Southern  statesmen 
liave  now  to  tread.  They  have  to  reconstruct  society,  to  bnild 
a  new  world  on  the  mins  of  the  old,  to  found  on  a  new  eco¬ 
nomical  and  social  basis  an  orderly  Commonwealth.  They 
huilt  falsely  and  they  must  build  again.  What  the  materials 
of  the  social  reconstruction  are,  a  careful  study  Avill,  we  think, 
enable  us  to  show — how  the  Federal  reconstmetion  may  run 
across  their  plans  and  thwart  or  help  their  efforts,  only  time  can 
prove. 

The  Southern  materials  are  not  at  all  of  a  promising  cha¬ 
racter.  Liea^ing  out  of  view  the  fcAv  unassimilating  No^em 
elements,  which  may,  perhaps,  slowly  and  steadily  increase  in 
the  future,  and  leaving  out  also  that  German  immigration  which 
seems  to  be  in  some  degree  fostered  by  the  Southern  people, 
there  are  five  classes  now  to  be  found  in  Southern  society,  all 
of  which  will  exert  their  influence  on  its  reconstruction. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  class  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
and  Governor  Marvin  of  Florida  are  the  most  illustrious 
members-^the  class  of  loyal  and  genuine  adherents  to  the 
Union.  The  Southern  correspondent  of  the  ‘  New  York 
‘  Times  ’  thus  describes  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Florida : — 

‘In  the  first  place  William  Marvin,  a’ prominent  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  the  Southern  district  of  Florida,  was  appointed  Provisional 
Goveraor.  He  ardently  opposed  secession  in  all  its  nefiarions  and 
attractive  shapes,  and  was  to  be  stretched  up  ia  consequence. 
Samuel  T.  Day  was  i^pointed  by  the  President  receiver  of  public 
monies ;  M.  A.  Williams  was  appointed  registrar  of  public  lands  for 
the  United  States  in  Florida.  All  the,  collectors  of  Customs  were 
moo  of  character  and  influence.  Paran  Moody  is  the  collector  of 
Customs  at  St.  John’s,  and  Lemuel  Wilson  is  the  assessor  of  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  'for  the  State  of  Florida.  Every  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  not  only  opposed  secession 'with  great  vehemence,  and  at  the 
risk  of  personal'  injury,  bat  they  remained  true  to  the  last,  and 
oonristcntly  defended  the  policy  of  our  Government.’ 

This  is  the  class  out  of  which  the  Provisional  Governments 
could  at  first  be  formed  They  are  but  few.  Their  influence 
is  not  great  at  present,  but  it  must  increase.  They  will  unlearn 
their  bitter  sense  of  injury,  and  their  countrymen  who  have 
perswuted  them  will  learn  to  respect  them,  and  after  a  while 
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they  may  come  to  have  an  important  influence  in  favour  of 
justice  to  the  freedmen  and  loyalty  to  the  Union. 

The  second  class  is  the  really  hopeful  element  in  Southern 
society.  It  is  that  of  men  who  are  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
facts  of  their  position  and  make  the  best  of  thenu  They 
accepted  secession,  and  fought  for  it,  and  were  ardent  for  it — 
bnt  four  years  of  war  made  them  I  long  for  peace.  They 
know  and  admit  that  they  have  been  beaten.  They  are  ready 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to  keep  it,  to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  the  freedmen,  to  learn  once  'more  to  be  proud  of 
the  old  flag,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  serve  it.  Mr.  Reagan 
is  one  of  these.  We  believe  that  the  i  illustrious  General  Lee 
is  another.  They  are  a  class  that  must  necessarily  increase. 
Reviving  trade,  growing  intercourse  with  the  North  and  with 
the  outer  world,  will  bring  multitudes  round  to  tbeir  \’iews, 
and  we  may  hope  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  the  prepon¬ 
derating  element  in  Southern  politics. 

The  third  class  is  unhappily  a  large  one  at  present.  Every¬ 
thing  shows  that  there  are  many  of  the  old  planter  aristocracy 
who  will  never  accept  the  new  conditions  of  Southern  society, 
and  never  be  reconciled  to  union  with  the  North.  They  have 
lost  nearly  everything  by  the  war.  Living  before  secession  in 
a  more  than  feudal  authority,  with  absolute  power  over  their 
chattel  subjects,  they  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  brook  any 
opposition,  or  to  make  any  compromise  of  their  wilL  The 
secession  was  their  work,  and  arose  from  their  haughty; dislike 
to  be  beaten  at  the  poll,  from  their  contempt  for  a  trading 
people  like  the  dwellers  in  the  Northern  cities,  and  from  their 
indulgence  of  the  pride  and  passion  which  irresponsible  power 
produces  in  all  but  the  very  best  of  men.  They  threw  their 
all  into  the  war.  That  they  should  have  been  beaten  by  the 
despised  shopkeepers  and  farmers  of  the  North,  is  a  calamity 
they  will  never  rorget,  and  an  insult  they  will  never  forgive. 
For  years  to  come  this  class  will  be  an  element  of  disunion  all 
dirough  the  South.  They  will  not  lose  their  old  prestige  jdl  at 
once,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  they  will  use  it  to  obstruct  and 
disunite.  Like  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  France,  they  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  new  order  at  length,  for  some  of  the  families 
will  be  converted  to  it  in  the  {persons  af  their  younga:  members, 
and  others  will  die  out.  There  will  be  a  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main  in  some  Southern  cities  for  a  generation  or  two,  peopled 
by  an  old  and  impoverished  aristocracy,  who  will  live  upon  the 
memories  of  a  better  time,  will  lament  the  degeneracy  of  an 
equalising  and  levelling  age,  and  becoming  more  and  more  out 
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of  sympathy  with  the  world  around  them,  will  gradually  sink 
into  oblivion  and  powerlessness. 

The  fourth  class  is,  however,  the  worst  of  all.  Everyliody 
has  heard  of  the  mean  whites  of  the  South — the  hangers-on  of 
the  slaveholding  aristocracy.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  possible 
for  us  in  England  to  form  a  ^’ivid  conception  of  this  de¬ 
graded  class.  Uniting  the  indigence  of  the  ]xx)r  to  the  pride 
of  the  rich ;  a  landless  and  moneyless  aristocracy  of  the  skin ; 
a  class  who  cannot  dig  and  are  ashamed  to  beg ;  idle,  gambling, 
and  dissolute,  they  are  the  scourge  of  Heaven  on  a  society 
which  has  made  labour  a  disgrace  and  honest  toil  a  badge  of 
slavery.  The  rowdyism  which  has  so  often  disgraced  America, 
the  lawlessness  and  violence  which  have  so  unhappily  distin¬ 
guished  the  slaveholding  States,  have  their  origin  in  this  large, 
idle,  uneducated  class  of  ciAilised  barbarians.  Looking  down 
on  the  labourer  in  field  or  city  as  a  chattel,  they  are  so  far  from 
accepting  the  jx)licy  of  emancipation  that  they  resent  it  as  a 
]>ersonal  affront.  To  this  class  belong  all  the  Legrees  of  the 
South,  overseers,  taskmasters,  slave-drivers,  and  slave-hunters, 
men  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  most  degraded  of 
the  negroes,  and  whose  whole  nature  is  demoralise  by  the 
enjoyment  of  unlimited  power.  These  men  will  be  doubly 
violent  now  that  the  class  whom  they  have  been  used  to  look 
down  on  as  inferior  creatures  are  to  be  put  on  the  same  level 
of  freedom,  if  not  of  citizenship,  with  themselves.  On  all  these 
people  the  change  has  a  personal  bearing.  It  elevates  the 
negroes  to  a  ]x>8ition  side  by  side  with  them.  The  only  hope 
for  Southern  society  is,  that  thus  elevated  the  blacks  will  com¬ 
pete  with  them  and  supplant  them,  and  that  under  the  new 
conditions  of  society  they  will  soon  disappear.  But  so  long  as 
they  exist  in  large  munbers  they  will  cause  endless  trouWe. 
Their  position  will  decide  their  policy.  They  will  seek  in 
every  possible  way  to  perpetuate  their  own  superiority,  to 
lower  those  whom  they  will  still  consider  to  be  a  proscribed 
and  helot  class,  and  to  limit  in  every  possible  way  their  social 
rights,  their  commercial  privileges,  and  their  political  freedom. 

The  fifth  class  is  that  of  the  coloured  race — the  slaves  the 
past,  the  freedmen  the  present.  Of  this  large  and  complex 
class  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  account  here.  Such  an 
account  appeared  in  this  Journal  tw'o  years  ago  *,  and  it  is 
only  their  status  that  has  changed  since  then,  ^parated  from 
the  other  classes  by  more  or  less  marked  difference  of  race, 

*  E^inbui^h  Review,  No.  ccxliH.  ‘  Ihe  Negro  Race  in 
‘  America.’ 
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they  have  been,  and  must  still  be,  the  great  labouring  class 
of  the  Southern  States.  Hitherto  they  have  performed  this 
function  as  slaves — henceforth  they  have  to  perform  it  as  free¬ 
men.  But  at  present  their  condition  is  exceptional.  Under 
the  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States,  civil  rights  are  denied  them, 
and  in  some  even  their  marriage-tie  is  not  recognised.  They 
are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  State  Constitutions,  and  special  codes 
of  tyrannical  laws,  based  on  colour,  still  exist  in  most  of  the 
States,  and  are  likely  to  be  but  little  modified  as  yet.*  The 
Constitutional  Amendment  has  made  all  these  people  members 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  women  and  minors  are  members  of 
it.  The  general  Government  has  them  in  ward,  and  Congress 
is  specially  charged  with  appropriate  legislation  to  insure  their 
freedom.  To  perform  this  protective  function  towards  them 
Congress  established,  as  a  tentative  and  temporary  measure, 
the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
which  at  the  present  time  watches  over  the  interests  of  the 
freedmen  in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States.  This  bureau 
takes  no  account  of  the  disqualifying  laws  of  the  States,  but 
protects  the  freedmen  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  civil  rights 
which  freedom  naturally  gives.  Even  the  administration  of 
justice,  when  coloured  men  are  concerned,  is  in  the  hands 
of  its  officers,  and  the  administration  is  tolerably  impartial. 
It  feeds  and  clothes  the  destitute,  finds  them  work,  educates 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  only  superintends  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  freedman  and  his  employer,  but  enforces 
its  execution  on  either  side.  ‘  It  was  determined,’  said  Ge¬ 
neral  O.  O.  Howard,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  bureau,  ‘  that 
‘  the  contracts  should  be  bond  fide  agreements  in  which  each 
‘  should  have  a  duty  to  perform  and  both  be  held  to  it.’  Ge¬ 
neral  Howard’s  Report  gives  a  full  account  of  its  action 


*  Mr.  Oliphant  gives  an  amusing  and  original  illustration  of  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  negro,  as  seen  from  the  negroes’  own 
point  of  view  i — ‘I  invariably  asked  every  negro  I  conversed  with, 

*  whether  he  was  better  or  worse  off  now  than  he  was  formerly,  and 
‘  as  invariably  received  for  answer  that  in  some  respects  he  was 
‘  better  and  in  some  respects  worse ;  one  man  on  board  a  steamer 
‘  illustrated  the  difference  between  bis  present  and  former  condition 
‘  as  follows : — “  If,  when  I  was  a  slave,”  he  said,  “  I  had  tumbled 
‘  “  overboard,  the  boat  would  have  been  stopped;  I  should  have  been 
‘  “  picked  up,  put  by  the  fire  to  dry,  because  I  was  property,  and 

*  “  then  given  a  thousand  lashes  for  falling  overboard  ;  now  if  I  fall 
‘  “  overboard,  ‘  Oh  !  it’s  only  a  cursed  nigger !  go  ahead,’  and  I  should 
‘  **  never  get  picked  up  at  all.”  In  a  word,  the  negro  used  to  be  a 

*  dog  with  a  master,  now  he  is  a  dog  without  one.’  (P.  17.) 
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during;  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence.  At  that  time 
(November  last)  it  had  been  only  partially  extended  over  the 
whole  South,  but  already  its  necessity  and  its  adaptation  for 
its  work  were  fully  proved.  Co-operating  with  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  North,  aided  too  by  English  liberality,  it  stands 
literally  in  loco  parentis  to  the  freedmen  and  their  families.  A 
summary  of  the  educational  work  which  is  being  carried  on 
under  its  sanction  and  protection  will  well  illustrate  its  whole 
action  and  show  the  effiirts  that  are  being  made  to  fit  the  freed¬ 
men  for  freedom.  The  following  are  the  numbers  of  schoids, 
teachers,  and  scholars  in  the  States  which  come  under  the 
action  of  the  bureau : — 

District  of  Columbia,  .  41  schools,  91  teachers,  4,884  pupils, 

5  industrial  schools. 

Virginia  .  .  .  90  schools,  19o  teachers,  11,500  scholars. 


N.  Carolina 

63  ., 

85 

5,624 

ft 

S.  Carolina  and  Georgia 

114  „ 

174 

ft 

9,500 

ff 

Louisiana  . 

141  „ 

265 

ft 

19,000 

tf 

Mississippi 

34  „ 

46 

ff 

2,048 

ff 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

75  „ 

264 

ft 

14,768 

ft 

In  Florida,  Alabama  and  Texas,  operations  had  only  lately 
commenced  when  (xeneral  Howard’s  Report  was  published; 
of  Missouri  he  makes  the  encouraging  statement  that  *  good 
‘  laws  have  been  passed,  jirotecting  the  rights  of  the  freedmen,’ 
so  that  the  bureau  has  been  withdrawn ;  and  he  further  makes 
the  remarkable  statement  that  ‘  In  Arkansas,  the  active  de- 

*  maud  for  labour  is,  in  a  general  measure,  settling  the  condition 

*  of  society,  and  by  cultivating  her  cotton  fields,  the  negroes 
‘  are  insured  employment  and  good  wages,  and  the  contracts 
‘  that  are  made  are  usually  fulfilled.’ 

On  the  whole  General  Howard’s  Report  is  enooura^ng  and 
hopeful.  *  A  surprising  thirst  for  knowledge  is  manifested 

*  by  the  coloured  people  (in  North  Carolina);  children  give 

*  earnest  attention  and  learn  rapidly,  and  the  adults,  after  the 
‘  day’s  work,  often  devote  the  evening  to  study.’  In  Mississippi, 

*  a  more  industrious  energetic  body  of  citizens  does  not  exist 

*  than  can  be  seen  at  the  colonies  now.’  Like  testimonies 
come  from  other  States,  varied  only  by  the  disposition  of  the 
whites,  which  in  South  Carolina  seems  to  be  especially  bad. 
General  Howard’s  Report  shows  that  the  coloured  men  wdll 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  industrial  future  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  African  race  that 
it  neither  dies  out  nor  recedes  in  presence  of  ‘  superior  ’  races. 
The  negroes  have  great  facility  in  adapting  themselves  to  out¬ 
ward  change.  With  a  fair  chance,  we  believe  they  will  adapt 
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themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  Southern  States. 
They  expect  to  work  and  will  work,  not  all  at  once  wth  the 
zest  and  energy  of  freemen,  but  in  the  way  they  have  been 
used  to  and  with  the  languid  manner  of  the  slave.  Deprived 
of  the  old  stimulus  of  the  overseer  and  his  lash,  and  not  yet 
used  to  feel  the  liigher  stimulus  of  reward,  they  may  for  a 
time  be  more  languid  than  ever.  But  necessity  will  soon 
teach  them.  Hitherto  they  have  worked  only  to  avoid  punish¬ 
ment,  and  their  keep  was  secure  to  them — now  they  must  work 
to  live.  Now  and  then  some  will  cast  back  longing  looks 
towards  the  past,  tired  of  the  ruder  fare  of  liberty  and  wish¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  for  the  carelessness  and  ‘  abandon  ’  of  the 
slave,  but  gradually  they  will  all  rise  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  advantage  and  dignity  of  freedom.  It  may  take  some 
time  before  the  new  motives  of  a  new  condition  will  tell  with 
all  their  force,  but  tliey  must  tell  at  length ;  and  with  only  a 
fair  chance,  the  frcedmen,  as  a  class,  ^ill  rise  to  industrial  and 
commercial  importance,  and  through  this  to  political  enfran¬ 
chisement. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  but  the  very  crudest  estimate 
of  the  relative  im^xtrtancc  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  of 
Southern  society.  But  one  of  the  great  diflicultics  of  its 
reconstruction  is  that  two  of  these  classes — the  old  planters 
and  the  mean  whites — will  co-operate  in  denying  political  and 
social,  perhaps  even  civil  rights  to  the  freedmen.  The  re¬ 
stored  State  Governments  fall  naturally  into  the  hands  of 
these  classes,  who  have  shown  but  little  indisposition  to  qualify 
themselves  by  submission  to  the  President  j  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  Congress  left  the  civil  position  of  the  freedmen 
to  be  decided  by  the  separate  States,  slavery  under  some  form 
of  serfdom  would  be  re«established  in  most  >of  them.  But 
Congress  will  not  do  this.  Thei second' section  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Amendment  gives  it  ix>wer  to  enforce  freedom 
by  *  appropriate  legislation ;  ’  and  General  Howard’s  bureau, 
which  will  continue  to  exist  till  March  next;  and  may,  in 
some  form,  be  continued  longer,  represents '  that  legislation. 
It  stands  between  the  freedmen  and  the  State  Governments, 
limits  in  their  interest  the  power  of  the  States,  and  throws 
the  shield  of  the  central  Government  over  the  civil  rights 
of  its  wards.  While,  therefore,  the  reconstruction  of  society- 
in  the  several  States  is  their  own  domestic  matter,  and 
the  ‘  reconstruction  ’  of  the  Union  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  the  w'ardship  of  the  freedmen  gives  Congress  a 
vague  and  exceptional  power  of  interference  with  the  State 
legislation.  It  is  bound  to  pass  such  measures  as  Avill  secure 
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that  no  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  in  the 
Union.  In  the  event  of  any  re-enactment  of  involuntary 
servitude  by  a  State  Legislature,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  be  appealed  to,  and  would  at  once  set 
such  legislation  aside  as  ‘  unconstitutional.’  When,  therefore, 
Congress  has  legislated  in  this  matter,  and  the  States  have 
been  restored,  the  wardship  of  the  freedmen,  so  far  from  lapsing, 
is  only  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  hold,  that  the  consti¬ 
tutional  power  of  Congress  only  extends  to  the  protection  of 
the  freedmen  against  involuntary  servitude,  and  not  to  their 
establishment  in  civil  rights;  but  even  then  their  safety  is 
assured.  If  nothing  more  than  this  can  be  done,  we  shall  not 
despair  of  the  future.  Something  like  a  fair  chance  must  be 
given  to  the  freedmen,  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  improve  it. 
Preserved  from  all  ‘  involuntary  servitude,’  they  will  be  able 
to  choose  their  masters  and,  to  some  extent,  to  choose  their 
work.  Meanwhile,  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  Southern 
States  will  make  their  labour  needful.  England  and  the  world 
want  the  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  which  only  they 
can  grow.  The  plantations  of  Lousiana  and  the  Carolinas  will 
have  to  compete,  as,  in  a  few  cases,  they  are  even  now  doing, 
for  the  negro’s  ‘  voluntary  ’  work.  They  will  do  so  not  only 
by  high  wages  and  good  treatment,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  it 
to  be  their  interest,  by  the  guarantee  of  civil  rights  and  even 
of  political  ])rivil^es.  When  one  State  leads  the  way  in  this 
direction  others  will  be  obliged  to  follow,  and  then  the  second 
great  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  race  will  take  place.  By 
that  time  they  will  be  fitted  for  it.  They  will  liave  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  freedom.  The  step  they  take  now  is  from 
being  the  chattels  of  indi\'iduals  to  being  tlie  wards  of  a  free 
Government.  From  utterly  helpless  infancy  they  rise  to  a  free 
and  guarded  minority.  The  next  step,  and  it  is  surely  one 
for  which  they  can  afibrd  to  wait,  is  from  wardship  to  self- 
government — from  the  guardianship  of  their  political  minority 
to  the  full  ])owers  and  privileges  of  [)olitical  manhood  as  repre¬ 
sented  hy  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

It  is  the  necessity  which  we  have  before  explained  that  the 
Government  of  the  Union  should  protect  itself  as  well  as  its 
wards  which  renders  the  task  of  reconstruction  so  involved  and 
difficult.  In  the  strict  view  of  the  Constitution  the  difiiculties 
of  the  Southern  States  are  domestic.  It  is  for  them  to  regu¬ 
late  their  own  internal  affairs,  and  to  adjust  the  relations  of 
their  divided  classes  and  conflicting  interests  as  they  best  can. 
Nor,  without  a  long  series  of  Constitutional  Amendments,  which 
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could  never  be  carried,  and  which  would  be  dangerous  if  they 
could  be  carried,  can  Congress  permanently  interfere  with  the 
domestic  work  of  Southern  reconstruction.  The  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  States,  however,  gives  Congress  ex¬ 
ceptional  power  over  them.  The  Constitution  provides  (art.  1, 
sect.  4)  that  each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  members ;  (art.  3,  sect.  3) 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason;  and  (art.  4,  sect.  4)  that  it  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  a  republican  form  of  Government.  These  articles  have 
a  direct  application  at  the  present  time.  By  virtue  of  the  first, 
twenty-two  senators  and  fifty-eight  representatives  from  the 
South  are  kept  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  Houses,  till  Congress 
has  decided  on  their  qualifications.  By  virtue  of  the  second. 
Congress  has  already  excluded  from  practice  in  the  United 
States  courts,  and  from  all  offices  of  honour  or  profit  under  the 
Government,  every  person  who  has  given  aid  or  countenance 
to  the  rebellion,  sought  or  accepted  any  office  under  the  so- 
called  Confederate  Government,  or  even  given  it  voluntary 
support.  By  virtue  of  the  third,  it  exercises  a  certain  limitetl 
and  undefined  supervision  over  the  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  may  take  such  action  with  respect  to  them  as 
])ubiic  opinion  at  the  North  may  support,  and  as  the  Supreme 
Court  may  decide  to  be  within  its  powers.  But  all  the  power 
which  these  clauses  give  lapses  of  necessity  when  the  work  of 
reconstruction  is  done.  To  admit  the  representatives  and  sena¬ 
tors  of  the  South  is  to  accept  the  Constitutions  of  their  States, 
and  to  endorse  the  constituencies  which  elect  them.  All  the 
power  to  protect  the  freedmen  and  make  emancipation  secure, 
which  the  second  section  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
gives  them,  would  still  remain,  but  the  power  to  exact  the 
]K>litical  guarantees  we  have  spoken  of  would  be  gone.  For 
that  now  is  the  time,  and  an  immense  majority  in  Congress 
seem  to  be  resolved  that  the  opportunity  sh^l  not  be  lost. 

What  Congress  will  eventually  do  in  both  these  im¬ 
portant  matters  only  time  can  show.  At  present  numerous 
impracticable  j)roposals  have  been  made,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  has  not  been  wisdom.  The  first  practical 
pro{>osal  was  a  Bill  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  blacks  of 
the  district  of  Columbia,  over  which  Congress  has  full  juris¬ 
diction.  This  Bill  gave  the  franchise  to  all  the  coloured  people 
of  the  district,  without  any  limit  or  qualification.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  only  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  whites.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  this  Bill  by  large  majorities.  But 
it  was  not  a  popular  measure,  and  the  avowed  hostility  of  the 
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President  to  any  hasty  scheme  of  negro  enfranchisement  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  certainly  veto  it.  The  Senate, 
who  would  probably  have  passed  it  but  for  this,  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  open  rupture  with  the  President  on  such  a 
question ;  they  therefore  deferred  the  Bill,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that,  for  the  present,  we  shall  hear  of  it  again.  The  next  pro- 
)x>8al  was  that  of  another  Constitutional  Amendment,  counter¬ 
acting  the  operation  of  the  three-fifths  clause,  and  providing 
that  in  reckoning  the  population  as  the  basis  of  representation, 
Iversons  disfranchised  on  account  of  colour  shall  not  be  counted. 
In  this  form  the  Amendment  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate 
because  it  was  too  moderate  for  Mr.  Sumner  and  his  small 
band  of  followers.  They  demand  negro  suffrage,  and  they  will 
not  hear  of  any  constitutional  recognition  of  negro  disfranchise¬ 
ment.  But  an  Amendment  the  same  in  principle  and  only 
different  in  form  is  again  sup^ested.  It  will  ]>robably  omit  all 
reference  to  coloured  persons  and  wll  propose  either  to  base 
the  representation  on  the  number  of  voters  or  to  exclude  from 
the  present  population  basis  all  disfranchised  male  persons.  In 
some  form  or  other  we  believe  that  such  an  Amendment  is  need¬ 
ful,  and  will  be  passed.  It  would  greatly  reduce  the  Southern 
representation,  but  it  is  so  simple  an  act  of  justice  that,  on  the 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution,  we  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  refused.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  this  can 
be  done — or  whether  further  Constitutional  Amendments  are 
desirable,  if  possible.  The  Committee  on  Reconstruction  recom¬ 
mended  another  Constitutional  Amendment  ‘  empowering  Con- 
*  gross  to  make  laws  seciuing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the 
‘  rights  of  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and  also  to  protect  all 
‘  citizens  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.’  This,  in  its 
first  clause  was  such  a  step  in  the  direction  of  that  centralising 
jx>licy  we  have  already  deprecated,  that  we  cannot  think  any  ad¬ 
vantages  it  promised  would  have  been  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  danger  it  involved.  The  right  to  decide  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  exercise  the  sufiPrage  is  one  which  has  always  belonged 
to  the  separate  States.  If  Congress  is  empowered  to  interfere 
mth  this  right,  and  to  declare  that  because  the  negro  votes  in 
Maine  he  shall  also  vote  in  South  Carolina  or  Kentucky,  the 
States  are  no  longer  sovereign,  they  descend  to  the  dependent 
condition  of  municipalities,  and  that  co-ordination  of  indepen¬ 
dent  jMjwers  which  is  the  safeguard  of  American  democracy  is 
entirely  destroyed.  The  second  clause  of  this  proposal  was  open 
to  less  objection.  But  even  this  would  involve  great  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  State  Governments,  The  duty  of  keeping  order 
and  executing  the  law  devolves  on  them,  and  they  can  at  any 
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time  call  in  the  aid  of  the  central  power ;  but  for  Congress  to 
assume  the  functions  of  the'  police  and  itself  keep  order,  is  to 
concern  itself  with  matters  which  lie  beyond  and  beneath  its 
sphere.  But  if  the  central  Gk)vernment  has  not  already  the 
power  to  hold  the  State  Governments  to  their  duty  in  this  re- 
sj(<?ct,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  conferred  on  it.  Unhappily  it  is 
to  bo  assumed  that  tlie  Governments  of  the  Southern  States 
will  need  supervision  (d‘ this  kind.  In  that  disorganised  society, 
the  elements  (d‘  barbaric  discord  must  get  the  upper  hand  at 
present.  Those  who  liave  always  been  loyal  to  the  U nion,  and 
those  who  loyally  accept  the  new  condition  of  things,  are  in  so 
small  a  minority  that  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  States  have 
they  any  preponderance  in  the  Grovemment.  How  far  the  un- 
hajtpy  freedmen  would  be  safe  under  local  Governments  resting 
on  a  ‘  mean  Avhite  ’  democracy,  or  even  a  planter  aristocracy,  it 
is,  alas,  too  easy  to  see.  AVith  their  slave  coties  unrei>ealed,  and 
all  the  habits  and  manners  of  despotic  rule  unforgotten,  such 
Governments  must  necessarily  become  intolerable  tyrannies  to 
the  coloured  race.  And  even  if  it  is  only  in  a  few  States  that 
there  is  danger  of  such  Governments  being  established,  it  is  a 
danger  gainst  which  Congress  must  provide.  But  it  must  do 
so,  if  ])ossible,  without  exceeding  the  limitations  impteed  on 
tlie  central  Government,  or  destroying  in  any  way  the  local 
liberties. 

W e  have  already  expressed  onr  conviction  that  a  ‘  constitu- 
‘  tional  amendment  ’  excluding  non-voters  from  the  numerical 
basis  of  representation,  would  give  the  North  every  needed 
]x>litical  guarantee,  and  would  inflict  no  humiliation  on  the 
South,  its  great  incidental  advantage  would  be,  that  it  Avould 
disentangle  the  question  of  the  freedmen  from  that  of  political 
reconstruction,  and  would  greatly  simplify  the  whole  difficulty. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  necessary  corollary  of  emanciiKition 
is,  that  Congress  should  have  jwwTBr  to  protect  those  whom 
j  it  has  called  to  a  new  condition,  until  they  are  able  to  protect 
themselves.  Their  case  may  well  be  treated  as,  at  present, 
an  exceptional  one.  They  are  new  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  whom  a  place  and  function  must  be  found.  Congress 
and  the  President  have  emphatically  recognised  them,  the  one 
by  requiring  of  Tennessee,  as  the  condition  of  reunion,  the 
bestowal  of  the  suffrage  on  them,  the  other  by  publicly  welcom¬ 
ing  them  as  his  ‘  countrymen.’  Some  means  must  therefore  be 
found  for  giving  them  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ‘  countrymen  ’ 
of  the  head  of  the  Republic — of  incor{)orating  them  with  the 
great  American  people.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  ein|x>wering  ‘  ap- 
‘  propriate  legislation  ’  in  their  behalf,  the  Constitution  makes 
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provision  for  this.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the  power  to 
guarantee  a  ‘  Re])ublican  Government  ’  to  every  iState,  all  the 
conditions  needful  to  ample  protection  are  surely  present.  For 
the  words  ‘ appropriate  legislation,’  and  the  phrase  ‘a  Republican 
‘  form  of  government,’  must*necessarily  be  interpreted  by  ‘  the 
‘  fundamental  and  unchanging  principles  of  the  Constitutiop.’ 
The  most  fundamental  of  those  principles  is  that  of  the  political 
and  civil  equality  of  all  men.  The  most  ‘  unchanging  ’  of 
them  is  the  ‘  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and 
‘  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’  Slavery  had  caused  colour  to  be 
a  miserable  exception  to  this  universal  law.  But  now  that 
slavery  is  gone  the  exception  is  abolished.  The  ‘  chattels  ’  are 
become  ‘  countrymen.’  Appropriate  legislation  ndll  therefore 
be  that  which  recognises  their  position  and  secures  them  in 
their  ‘  inalienable  rights.’  State  Constitutions  w'hich  deny  these 
rights,  which  place  them  on  account  of  the  physical  accident 
of  colour  in  an  inferior  and  outlawed  position,  which  deny 
them  equal  civil  rights  with  other  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  Rejmblican  Government, 
and  Congress  must  insist  on  their  amendment.  A  recognition 
of  the  coloured  men  as  men  must  carry  with  it  all  the  rights 
and  jMjwers  which  the  American  Constitution  associates  with 
maidiood.  That  Constitution  nowhere  recognises  colour  as  a 
disqualification,  and  the  ‘  persons  held  to  service,’  of  whom  it 
speaks,  are  ‘  held  to  service  ’  no  longer.  Surely  then,  ‘  black 
‘  codes  ’  and  negro  disqualifications  are  unconstitutional,  and 
oidy  those  States  w’ill  have  a  Republican  form  of  government 
in  a  constitutional  sense,  in  which  no  such  distinctions  or  dis¬ 
qualifications  exist.  And  if  Congress  should  send  back  the 
representatives  of  such  States  and  refuse  them  recognition 
until  they  have  jmrged  themselves  of  these  unjust  and  unequal 
laws,  they  will  keep  within  the  spirit  of  their  Constitution  and 
will  command  the  synqKithy  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  question  of  negro  suttrage  differs  from  that  of  negro 
liberty  as  civil  rights  differ  from  |H)litical  priv-ileges.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  coustitution  of  the  United  States  which  demands 
universal  suft’rage,  and  in  many  of  the  States  restrictions  on  its 
universality,  other  than  those  of  colour,  still  exist.  Full  justice 
to  the  negro  includes  of  course  political  privileges  as  well  as 
civil  rights,  and  full  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  demands  that  in  political  as  well  as  ciGl  rights  they 
should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  whites.  That  the  time  for 
this  will  come  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt — that  it  has  not 
yet  come  is  shown  by  the  considerable  majorities  against  negro 
enfranchisement  in  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  and  Minnesota, 
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and  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  The  immediate  practical 
ditficulty  in  the  way  is  the  obrious  unfitness  for  political  re- 
s|)onsibility  of  that  vast  mass  of  uneducated  and  half-civilised 
negroes,  who  have  but  just  emerged  from  slavery.  But  to 
apply  to  them  any  standard  of  education,  property,  or  political 
knowledge,  would  be  to  introduce  a  ])rinciple  which  might  soon 
act  in  disfranchising  multitudes  of  the  whites  who  now  jiossess 
the  suflPrage.  In  the  Southern  States,  many  of  the  ‘  mean 
‘  whites  ’  are  almost  as  Ignorant  as  the  most  ignorant  blacks, 
and  quite  as  poor.  The  alternative  is  to  disfranchise  them  or  to 
enfranchise  all  the  negroes,  and  both  are  impossible  at  present. 
Tlie  negroes  must  therefore  wait,  and  be  content  to  be  insured 
in  the  possession  of  those  ciril  rights  which,  when  once  enjoyed, 
are  the  sure  forerunners  of  j)olitical  privileges.  In  their  present 
condition  the  possession  of  the  ballot  would  not  enable  them  to 
defend  themselves — for  the  violence  which  may  attempt  to 
deny  their  civil  liberty  W'ould  only  the  more  surely  overaw^e 
their  jxditical  liberty.  In  an  exceptional  ])osition  is  their  only 
sai'ety.  As  wards  of  the  central  Government,  secured  by  the 
appropriate  legislation  of  Congress  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
riglit  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  may  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  the  jMjlitical  enfranchisement  that  industry  and  quiet 
plodding  will  be  sure  to  win.  It  is  justice  and  not  favouritism 
they  need — rights,  not  privileges — protection,  not  i)Ower — 
equality  before  the  law,  not  equality  in  making  the  law. 

We  believe  that  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  through  which  they  are 
now  passing.  It  is  indeed  impossible  that  they  should  ex¬ 
aggerate  it,  and  we  respectfully  assure  them  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  great  Liberal  party,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over 
Europe.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  around  them  now  are  as 
great  as  they  were  when  Lee  was  threatening  Washington  and 
Grant  was  held  in  check  at  Vicksburg.  The  great  war  of  prin- 
cijdes  has  ended  in  the  field  to  be  begun  in  the  Legislature. 
Tlie  material  struggle  is  over,  and  its  traces  will  speedily  pass 
away.  Roads,  railways,  and  canals  will  be  repaired,  towns  and 
cities  will  be  rebuilt ;  the  desolate  battle-fields  will  be  covered 
with  crops,  and  the  influx  of  labour  from  all  civilised  lands  w'ill 
soon  repair  the  wastes  of  war.  In  a  few  years  the  only  outward 
traces  of  the  rebellion  will  be  the  names  of  celebrated  battle¬ 
fields,  and  the  veterans  who  live  on  the  memory  of  their  deeds. 
But  the  moral  and  social  traces  of  such  a  convulsion,  and  the 
legacies  of  the  evil  which  caused  it,  will  remain  for  many  gene¬ 
rations.  For  a  long  future  the  American  people  will  have  the 
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poor  always  Avith  them.  The  freedmen  Avill  be  a  j)erpetual  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  questions  that  gather  about  them  Avill  be  a  lasting 
danger.  The  Union  has  absorbed  into  itself  millions  of  self- 
expatriated  Irishmen,  of  (f ennans,  and  even  of  F renchinen ;  it 
has  noAv  to  show  Avhether  it  can  absorb  into  Itself  four  millions 
of  another  race,  Avho  have  been  denied  a  country,  and  have  lived 
as  outcasts  in  their  native  land ;  Avhether  it  can  elevate  them 
from  the  degradation  of  slavery  to  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
citizenship ;  and  whether  under  democratic  institutions,  and 
animated  by  democratic  principles,  a  great  nation  can  be  made 
which  shall  include  all  races,  all  religions,  and  all  climes  under 
one  common  Federal  rule.  For  such  a  task,  entangled  as  it  is 
Avith  all  the  quarrels  and  passions  civil  Avar  creates,  it  may  Avell 
seem  as  though  hmnan  wisdom  Avas  insufficient,  and  under  such 
a  burden  statesmanship  may  Avell  falter.  But  it  is  only  by 
faithfulness  to  a  great  principle  that  the  Avay  has  been  found 
through  the  tangled  difficulties  of  the  past,  and  only  a  like 
principle  can  guide  the  statesmen  of  the  present.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
puted  or  abstract  rule.  It  is  the  fundamental  and  unchanging 
principle  of  equal  justice  to  all.  This  is  the  moral  principle 
on  which  the  Republic  is  based.  Unfaithfulness  to  it  in  the 
case  of  one  unfortunate  and  defenceless  race  has  caused  the 
troubles  of  the  past  and  entailed  the  difficulties  of  the  present. 
Once  more  that  race  appeals  for  justice — Avill  the  Republic  be 
true  to  itself  and  be  just  to  them  ?  On  the  ansAver  to  that 
question  its  future  depends.  Surely  the  concluding  words 
of  the  President’s  Message  speak  the  language  of  every 
American : — 

‘  Who  will  not  join  me  in  the  prayer  that  the  invisible  Hand  which 
has  led  us  through  the  clouds  that  gloomed  around  our  path  will  so 
guide  us  onward  to  a  perfect  restoration  of  fraternal  affection,  that 
we  in  this  day  may  be  able  to  transmit  our  great  inheritance  of 
State  Governments  in  all  their  rights,  and  the  General  Government 
in  the  whole  of  its  constitutional  vigour,  to  our  posterity,  and  they 
to  theirs  through  countless  generations  ?  ’ 
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"T  UCIAN,  in  his  essay  on  the  question  ‘  How  true  history  ought 
‘  to  be  written,’  jiasses  a  severe  critical  judgment  on  a 
writer  of  his  day,  who,  in  an  account  of  some  campaign  of  the 
Romans  against  the  Parthians,  devoted  only  a  few  lines  to  the 
great  and  terrible  battle  of  Europus,  while  he  described,  in  a 
most  undignified  and  trivial  manner,  the  adventures  of  one 
Mausacas,  a  Mauistanian  trooper  in  the  Roman  army — how 
this  trooper,  falling  in  ndth  an  Assyrian  peasant  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  who  happened  to  have  been  in  Africa,  was  received 
•with  much  good-fellowship,  treated  to  a  dinner,  and  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  entertainer’s  exploits  among  the  elephants  and 
lions  in  the  Sahara,  of  his  landing  at  Caesarea  on  his  voyage 
home,  aud  how  much  a  purchase  of  fish  cost  him  in  the  market 
there.  No  doubt  Lucian,  as  a  critic,  is  in  the  right.  And  yet, 
so  much  does  the  relative  interest  of  past  events  change  as  the 
world  gets  older,  that  now,  after  two  thousand  years,  while 
there  is  scai'cely  one  of  us  ivho  would  care  a  straw  for  a  minute 
account  of  that  celebrated  battle,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
more  of  the  Assyrian  peasant  and  his  household,  and  what 
he  thought  of  Africa  and  the  lions ;  and  would  not  even 
despise  his  statistical  information  about  the  fish-market  at 
CsBsarea  in  the  second  century.  Even  so  with  reference  to 
much  later  times  than  these,  as  our  interest  in  past  public 
events  begins  to  fade  away,  interest  in  the  private,  domestic, 
gossiping  life  of  those  whose  fame  is  connected  with  them 
seems  to  grow  even  stronger. 

William  Windliam  was  a  man  who  made,  to  use  a  popular 
phrase,  his  mark  on  his  age.  He  did,  in  his  official  character, 
very  much  towards  raising  the  spirit  and  improving  the  position 
of  the  British  soldier,  and  rendering  him  that  instrument  of 
marvellous  efficiency  used  by  Wellington  to  reconquer  Spain 
and  decide  the  great  European  conflict.  And  for  nearly  twenty 
years  of  that  conflict,  though  others  had  a  greater  share  in 
directing  its  political  vicissitudes,  few  voices  were  so  powerful 
and  so  inspiriting  as  his  in  rousing  that  popular  enthusiasm  by 
which  the  battle  was  finally  won.  ‘  Nobody,’  such  was  Pitt’s  own 
judgment  of  him,  according  to  Lord  Stanhope,  ‘  can  be  so  well- 
‘  meaning  and  so  eloquent  as  he:  his  speeches  are  the  finest 
‘  productions  possible ;  full  of  warm  imagination  and  fancy.’ 
‘  The  late  Lord  Lausdowne,’  says  Mrs.  Baring,  ‘  when  last  at 
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‘  Felbrigg,  in  the  year  1861,  remarked  that  Mr.  Windham  had 
*  the  best  Parliamentaiy-  address  of  any  man  he  had  ever  seen; 

‘  which  was  enhanced  by  the  grace  of  his  person  and  the  dig- 
‘  nity  of  his  manners.’  The  more  lalxmretl  eulogy  by  Earl 
Grey,  in  his  sj>eech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of 
the  statesman’s  death,  which  she  also  quotes,  we  will  pretennit, 
as  savouring  a  little  t(X)  much  for  our  purpose  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  funeral  oration. 

And  yet,  to  our  generation,  Windham,  the  |K>litician,  begins 
to  be  a  f*)rgotten  name.  His  ]*ank,  though  considerable,  was 
secondary,  and  secf)ndary  men,  like  secondary  events,  lose  their 
public  interest ;  while  in  the  {)ages  of  memoirs  and  private 
journals,  such  as  Lucian’s  ideal  historian  would  have  held  cheap, 
their  j>ersonage8  remain  almost  as  fresh  as  ever.  And  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  most  complete  biography  of  Windham 
which  could  be  compiled  out  of  Hansard  and  the  Annual  Re¬ 
gister  would  have  so  much  attraction  for  the  ordinary  rentier  as 
the  very  singular  little  journal  which  his  kinswoman  Mrs.  Henry 
Baring  has  now  ]uiblished.  It  contains,  indeed,  but  little  of 
public  interest.  The  writer  was  not  in  the  habit  of  recording 
his  thoughts  on  these  subjects  in  his  diary.  It  is  chiefly  a 
chronicle  of  the  most  private  feelings  of  his  mind,  such  as 
men  in  general  most  scrujndously  conceal  from  others,  and  as 
far  as  j>ossible  even  from  themselves.  It  is  a  journal  of  the 
diagnosis  of  a  mental  constitution  much  diseased;  and  yet 
not  so  disease<l  as  not  to  retain,  even  in  its  most  trying 
paroxysms,  the  elements  (*f  recoverable  health  and  vitality ;  a 
mind  which  does,  in  fact,  though  by  very  slow  degrees,  throw 
oflf  its  chronic  com]>laint,  insomuch  that,  after  many  a  year 
of  incessant  grappling  with  the  strange  fiend  who  besets 
him,  he  seems  at  last  to  repel  the  assaults  with  greater  and 
greater  ease,  and,  before  middle  life  was  fairly  over,  to  emerge 
a  conqueror. 

Such,  we  say,  is  the  singular  chapter  of  internal  history  to 
which  the  ordinary  reader  is  introduced  by  this  volume.  And 
the  impression  produced  by  it  is  even  stronger  on  one  who 
has  made  himself  familiar,  beforehand,  with  the  previously 
known  character  of  Windham.  In  the  great  band  of  English 
orators  who  flourishe<l  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present,  he  occupied,  as  we  have  said,  only 
a  second-rate  position.  And  yet  there  were  qualities  in  which 
he  shone  above  them  all.  His  exquisite  scholarship ;  his  union 
of  the  thorough  refinement  of  the  English  gentleman  with  the 
rougher  and  more  dashing  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  multi 
tude  at  large  ;  the  under-current  of  enthusiasm,  kept  in  check 
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only  by  a  severely  (Hsci])line(l  taste,  which  seems  to  peneti'ate 
from  below  the  surface  of  his  oratory  ;  the  hearty  and  chival¬ 
rous  attachment  to  sn|)erior  minds,  Avhich  made  him,  high  as  his 
own  jxisition  was,  always  accept  that  of  a  follower  or  disciple, 
towards  .lohnson,  Burke,  and  Pitt  by  tunis:  these  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart  made  an  impression  on  those  who  remem- 
beretl  him  even  more  marked  than  that  proiluced  by  greater 
men.  .\nd  in  private  life,  the  uniform  verdict  passed  on  him 
by  society  pronounced  him  brilliant  and  irresistible. 

Such  he  is  described  by  Lord  Brougham,  among  his  ‘  States- 
‘  men.’ 

'  From  what  has  been  said  of  ISIr.  Windham’s  manner  of  speaking, 
as  well  as  of  his  variously  embt'llished  mind,  it  will  readily  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  society  he  was  destined  to  shine  almost  without  a  rival. 
His  manners  were  the  most  polished,  and  noble,  and  courteous, 
without  the  least  approach  to  pride,  or  atfectation,  or  condescension ; 
his  spirits  were,  in  advanced  life,  so  g.ay,  that  he  was  always  younger 
than  the  youngest  of  his  company ;  his  relish  of  conversation  was 
such,  that  after  lingering  to  the  latest  moment,  he  joined  whatever 
party  a  sultry  evening  (or  morning,  as  it  might  chance  to  prove) 
tempted  to  haunt  the  streets  before  retiring  to  rest.  How  often* 
have  we  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  his  own  mansion,  and  then 
been  attended  by  him  to  our  own,  while  the  streets  rang  with  the 
peals  of  his  hearty  merriment,  or  echoed  the  accents  of  his  refined 
and  universal  wit !  But  his  conversation,  or  grave,  or  gay,  or  argu¬ 
mentative,  or  discursive,  whether  sifting  a  difiicult  subject,  or  paint¬ 
ing  an  interesting  character,  or  pursuing  a  merely  pls^yful  fancy,  or 
lively  to  very  drollery,  or  pensive  and  pathetic,  or  losing  itself  in 
the  cloud  of  metaphysics,  or  vexe<l  with  paradox,  or  plain  and 
homely,  and  all  but  commonplace,  was  that  which,  to  be  understood, 
must  have  been  listened  to  ;  and,  while  over  the  whole  was  fiung  a 
veil  of  unrent  classical  elegance,  through  no  crevice,  had  there  bwn 
one,  would  ever  an  unkind  word  or  ill-conditioned  sentiment  have 
found  entrance.’  (^British  Statesmen.) 

‘  Whatever  were  his  weaknesses,’  (says  Lord  Holland,  whose  de- 
cription  of  him  as  a  politician  is  tinged  with  something  of  a  personal 
antipathy,)  ‘  as  a  speaker  he  was  delightful.  In  fiincy  and  imagery 
he  was  equal,  in  taste,  and  above  all  in  delivery,  he  was  far  superior, 
to  the  great  god  of  his  idolatry,  Mr.  Burke.  If  his  views  were  some¬ 
what  less  comprehensive,  his  arguments  were  closer,  more  subtle, 
and  more  perspicuous.  His  pride  or  noble  spirit  could  occasionally 
supply  something  like  vehemence  and  indignation;  but  real  and 
earnest  passion  were  not  his  forte.  To  a  cold  or  indifferent  critic 
he  might,  indeed,  have  appeared  equal  to  Fox,  to  Pitt,  or  to 
Sheridan.  In  variety  of  illustration,  in  acuteness  of  logic,  he 


*  We  only  see  one  mention  of  Brougham,  as  met  at  dinner,  in  the 
Diary;  1808,  p.  475. 
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scarcely  yielded  to  the  first;  in  felicity  of  language  he  approached 
the  second ;  but  in  some  yet  greater  qualifications  he  fell  short  of 
them  all.’  {^Metnoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,') 

One  point  of  weakness  in  his  character  was  discernible  indeed 
even  to  those  who  knew  him  but  as  a  public  man ;  both  friendly 
and  unfriendly  observers  have  remarked  on  the  vacillation  both 
of  his  will  and  his  judgment,  which  sometimes  marred  his  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  speaker,  and  rendered  ‘  Weathercock  Windham.’ 
honest  as  he  was,  somewhat  uncertain  as  a  colleague.  ‘  He  had,’ 
says  Lord  Holland  again,  ‘  an  irresohition  amounting  to  child- 
‘  ishness ;  and  more  ingenuit\'  than  judgment  in  founding  his 
‘  opinions.’  And  he  accuses  him,  in  particular,  of  wavering  on 
the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution;  but  the  instance  is  an 
unlucky  one.  This  charge,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  satis¬ 
factorily  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Croker  in  his  review  of  Lord 
Holland’s  work  in  the  Quarterly.  Whatever  Mr.  Windham’s 
waverings  on  minor  points,  on  this  he  never  varied.  His  anti- 
Jacobinism  was  without  a  flaw.  And,  like  Burke  or  Southey, 
uot  like  Pitt  or  Canning,  he  held  Jacobinism  for  the  undying 
Anmanes  of  the  political  world ;  all-bad,  and  almost  all-power¬ 
ful  ;  always  to  be  fought  against,  without  hope  of  conquer¬ 
ing  it. 

‘  Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  hope  of  the  extinction  of 
Jacobinism,  either  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  by  France  should 
her  occasions  require  it,  or  as  a  principle  ever  to  be  eradicated  out 
of  any  community  in  which  it  has  taken  once  root.’ 

This  he  said  in  1801,  at  a  time  when,  to  more  hopeful  spirits, 
France  seemed  to  be  passing  from  her  Jacobin  paroxysm  into 
a  more  manageable  condition,  in  which  it  would  be  jwssible  to 
put  a  hook  into  the  nostrils  of  Leviathan. 

‘  He  w^as  too  often  (says  Lord  Brougham)  the  dupe  of  his  own 
ingenuity,  which  made  him  doubt  and  blame,  and  gave  an  osci- 
tancy  fatal  to  vigour  in  council,  as  well  as  most  prejudicial  to  the 
effects  of  eloquence,  by  breaking  the  force  of  his  blows  as  they  felL 
His  nature,  too,  perhaps  owing  to  this  hesitating  disposition,  was  to 
be  a  follower,  if  not  a  worshipper,  rather  than  an  original  thinker  or 
actor ;  as  if  he  felt  some  relief  under  the  doubts  which  harassed  him 
from  so  many  quarters  in  thus  taking  shelter  under  a  master’s  wing, 
and  devolving  upon  a  less  scrupulous  balancer  of  conflicting  reasons 
the  task  of  turning  the  scales,  and  forming  his  opinion  for  him. 
Accordingly,  first  Johnson  in  private,  and  afterwards  Burke  on 
political  matters,  were  the  deities  whom  he  adored.’ 

The  Journal  now  before  us  leaves  no  doubt  oi  the  origin  of 
this  and  other  peculiarities  in  Windham’s  mind  and  w^ays,  which 
baffled  observers  of  his  own  time,  not  so  closely  admitted  into 
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his  intimacy.  His  vacillation  of  purpose  was  constitutional. 
It  was  part  of  that  fearfully  delicate  mental  organisation  of 
which  these  j)ages  alFord  so  many  other  evidences  ;  an  organi¬ 
sation  originally  shaken,  it  would  ap]>ear,  by  a  long  and  dan¬ 
gerous  fever  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 

The  following  is  the  brief  account  given  by  Mrs.  Baring  of 
the  history  of  the  manuscript  confided  to  her : — 

‘  The  “  Diary  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Windham  ”  was 
given  to  me  by  my  brother  William  Windham,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  in  December  1854.  It  is  in  truth  chiefly  a  record  of 
Mr.  Windham’s  health  and  feelings,  made  for  himself  alone,  which 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  possess  much  general  interest ;  but  there 
are  many  passages  interspersed  in  it,  strongly  indicative  of  his 
character,  which  I  trust  I  shall  bo  forgiven  for  wishing  to  rescue 
from  oblivion.  No  portion  of  this  Jouraal  of  any  consequence* 
has  ever  been  made  public,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
relates  to  the  last  moments  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Croker  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  edition  of  Boswell’s  account  of  his  life!  The  records  of 
several  years  are  also  wanting,  having  been  unfortunately  mislaid 
long  since.  A  life  of  Mr.  Windham,  prefixed  to  his  speeches,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Amyot  in  1821.  If,  after  much  consideration,  I 
determine  to  submit  these  pages  to  the  press,  it  is  not  with  a  view 
to  enhance  the  fame  of  the  writer,  but  to  preserve  some  portions  of 
a  relic  consigned  to  me  (<^iKuct\<f>a  curb*  caicpv  iljiofjiivq),  before  that 
time  shall  have  obliterated  all  names  and  traces  of  the  former  pos¬ 
sessors  of  Felbrigg,  and  whilst  there  are  still  living  those  who  cling 
with  fondness  to  its  memories.’  (Preface,  p.  vii.) 

The  only  extract  of  consequence  from  the  Diary  hitherto 
given  to  the  public,  and  to  which  Mrs.  Baring  here  makes  allu¬ 
sion,  is  the  remarkable  and  beautiful  ‘  account  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
‘  last  days,  by  Mr.  Windham,’  printed  by  Croker,  and  well 
known  to  all  devourers  of  Boswell.  Windham,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  one  of  the  great  doctor’s  most  favourite  disciples ; 
became  early  a  member  of  ‘  the  club,’  and  was  constantly  in  his 
society  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  But  we  were  scarcely 
aware  before  reading  this  Diary,  how  deeply  the  Johnsonian 
ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  had  entered  into  Windham’s 
mind. 

*  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  but  we  may  just  refer  the  reader  to 
a  passage  in  CrokeFs  ‘  Boswell  ’  (appendix),  where  he  uses  this 
Diary  for  a  Inrief  account  of  conversations  between  Windham  and 
Johnson  on  a  journey  to  Ashbourne  in  1784.  The  extracts  there 
given  by  no  means  agree  with  the  corresponding  pages  of  that  now 
published  ;  and  Croker  speaks  of  two  copies — one  then  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Amyot,  one  of  a  Mr.  Wright — in  a  manner  which  we 
do  not  profess  to  understand. 
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On  the  occasion  of  this  extract,  Mr.  Croker  says  of  the 
Diary  that  it — 

‘exhibits  instances  of  a  morbid,  self-tormenting  hypochondriacism, 
of  which  those  who  knew  him  only  in  society  could  have  no  idea.’ 

‘  Mr.  Windham’s  Diary’  (he  says  elsewhere)  ‘proves  what  I  believe 
the  world  never  suspected,  that  he  was  hypochondriacal  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree ;  in  fact,  at  times  crazy,  and  at  all  times  liable  to 
strange  turns  of  mind.  His  hypochondriacal  sensation  he  used  to 
call  “  the  feel,”  •  and  it  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation  of  the 
office  f  of  Secretary  in  Ireland,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  but  a 
month  or  two.  I  suppose,  however,  that  as  Mr.  Windham  advanced 
in  years,  this  disorder  abated.  I,  who  knew  him  only  in  later  life, 
never  perceived  anything  of  it.’  .... 

‘  It  appears  in  this  Journal  that  Mr.  Windham  laboured  occasion¬ 
ally  under  a  nervous  and  indeed  morbid  hesitation  to  do  even  the 
commonest  things,  and  used  to  lose  hours  and  days  in  deliberating 
whether  he  should  do  this  or  that  trilling  thing.’ 

We  quote  farther  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Croker’s  review'  of 
Lonl  Ilollaml,  already  cited  (Quarterly,  vol.  xci.  p.  227): — 

‘  The  volume  from  which  we  make  our  extracts  is,  or  lately  was, 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Colborne.  Some  of  the  entries,  and  among  the 
most  curious,  are  in  Latin.  Mr.  Windham’s  papers  were,  soon  after 
his  death,  entrusted  to  his  and  our  friend  George  Ellis,  who  made 
some  little  progress  in  a  life  of  him.  Upon  Mr.  Ellis’s  death  they 
were  transferred  to  Mr.  Amyot,  who  was  to  complete  the  work  ;  but 
he  too  died  re  infecta  a  year  or  two  ago,*  and  what  has  now  become 
of  the  mass  of  papers  we  cannot  tell.’ 

Mr.  Ellis  had  gone  so  far  in  preparing  this  work  for  publica¬ 
tion  as  to  Avrite  a  very  interesting  preface,  which  Mrs.  Baring 
now'  publishes ;  and  we  will  farther  trespass  on  our  reader's 
patience  by  extracting  from  it  some  |x»rtions  which  throw'  light 
on  its  composition,  and  propound  !Mr.  Ellis’s  ow'n  theory — not 
to  our  minds  a  quite  satisfactory  one — of  the  circumstances  and 
mental  impulses  under  which  it  w'as  written. 

‘  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  project  of  undertaking  this  trouble¬ 
some  task  may  have  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Windham  by  his  friend, 

*  Mr.  Croker  has  not  remarked  that  this  ugly  word  is  Johnsonian, 
or  at  least  mentioned  by  Windham  in  recording  a  conversation  with 
Johnson.  ‘  Argument  about  that  feel  which  persons  on  great  heights 
‘  suppose  themselves  to  have  of  a  wish  to  throw  themselves  down.’ 

t  We  do  not  know  Croker’s  authority  for  this  assertion.  Mr. 
Amyot,  in  the  ‘  Life  ’  prefixed  to  Windham’s  speeches,  represents 
the  cause  of  the  resignation  as  simply  political.  But  Amyot  knew 
nothing,  or  concealed  everything,  respecting  the  mental  peculiarities 
of  his  hero. 
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Dr.  Johnson,  to  whose  advice  he  always  listened  with  reverence,  and 
whose  example  he  was  ever  disposed  to  follow.  The  reader  will 
have  frequent  occasion  to  remark  that  the  species  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  to  wliich  Mr.  W.  was  so  anxious  to  subject  himself  was,  even 
in  many  minute  particulars,  exactly  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  To  establish  the  empire  of  reason  over  imagination 
was  their  common  object ;  and  with  a  view  to  acquire  the  power  of 
continued  thought  ufidisturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  fancy,  they  im¬ 
posed  on  themselves  the  same  exercises ;  accustoming  themselves  to 
occasional  composition  in  the  learned  languages,  converting  Greek 
into  Latin  epigrams,  and  taxing  the  memory  by  long  mental  cal¬ 
culations.  An  English  translation  of  “Thuanus”  was,  as  Mr.  Boswell 
relates,  frequently  meditated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  has  been  partly 
executed  by  Mr.  Windham,  with  that  sort  of  reluctant  diligence 
which  would  be  almost  unaccountable  if,  in  undertaking  the  task, 
he  had  been  solely  guided  by  his  own  predilection  for  the  voluminous 
historian.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  a  diary  of  his 
own  private  life,  and  strongly  recommended  to  his  friends  the 
adoption  of  this  practice. 

‘  “  The  great  thing  to  be  recorded  ”  (says  he)  “  is  the  state  of  your 
own  mind,  and  you  should  write  down  everything  that  you  re¬ 
member ;  for  you  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad:  and 
write  immediately,  while  the  impression  is  fresh,  for  it  will  not  be 
the  same  a  week  afterwards.” 

‘  There  is,  indeed,  an  apparent  allusion  to  this  advice  amongst  the 
minutes  of  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Windham 
has  preserved,  and  which  took  place,  as  Mr.  Boswell  relates,  when 
Mr.  Windham,  “before  he  set  out  for  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord 
“  Northington,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  expressed  to  the 
“  sage  some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts,  whether  he  could  bring  him- 
“  self  to  practise  those  arts  which,  it  is  supposed,  a  person  in  that 
“  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.”  The  heads  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  an¬ 
swer  were,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Windham’s  notes,  “  I  have  no  great 
“  timidity  in  my  own  disposition,  and  am  no  encourager  of  it  in  others. 
“ .  .  .  .  Never  be  afraid  to  think  yourself  fit  for  anything  for  which 
“  your  friends  think  you  fit.  ...  . 

‘  “  You  will  become  an  able  negotiator ;  a  very  pretty  rascal.  .  .  . 

*  “  No  one  in  Ireland  wears  even  the  mask  of  incorruption.  No 
one  professes  to  do  for  sixpence  what  he  can  get  a  shilling  for 
doing.”  ’  .  .  .  . 

‘  “  Every  day  will  improve  another.  Dies  diem  docet:  by  observ¬ 
ing  at  night  where  you  failed  in  the  day,  and  by  resolving  to  fail  so 
no  more.”  ’  {Preface  by  Mr.  Ellis,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.) 

Mr.  Windham  accordingly  commenced  his  self-imj)o.«ed  task 
on  January  1,  1784,  and  continued  it  pretty  regularly  until 
his  death. 


If  anything  was  wanting  to  show  the  utter  unsoundness  (in 
its  application  to  many,  perhaps  to  most  minds,)  of  the  sage’s 
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advice  to  keep  a  diary  of  self-examination,  these  papers  of  ]Mr. 
Windham’s  would  alone  suflBce  for  the  purpose.  The  practice 
keeps  morbidly  alive  that  over-acute  self-consciousness  which 
in  really  healthy  organisations  is  absent,  in  unhealthy  ones 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  repressed,  and  which  the  patient 
should  be  taught  to  ‘  ignore  ’  as  far  as  possible.  One  cannot 
help  belie^'ing  that  nothing  tended  more  to  maintain  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham’s  nervous  feelings  in  activity  for  so  many  years. 

‘  That  a  man  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  life  (Mr.  Ellis  continues), 
already  distinguished  by  his  various  attainments,  ambitious  of  every 
kind  of  distinction,  and  conscious  that  all  were  within  his  reach, 
should  contemplate,  with  no  common  alarm,  the  prospect  of  being 
arrested  in  his  career  by  a  disease  which,  without  much  hastening 
his  death,  might  deprive  life  of  all  its  enjoyments,  is  perfectly 
natural.  It  is  not  leas  natural  that,  feeling  himself  responsible  for 
the  due  use  of  his  talents,  and  persuaded  that  the  preservation  of 
them  depended  on  regular  and  active  exertion,  he  should  deplore, 
>vith  sincere  contrition,  the  frequent  instances  in  which  he  had 
inadvertently  resigned  them  to  intervals  of  dangerous  reaction.  The 
corroding  anxiety  which  had  thus  fastened  on  his  mind,  explains 
that  sudden  air  of  dejection  which  was  sometimes  observable  even  in 
his  gayest  moments,  that  “  dread  of  competition,  and  habitual  dis- 
“  trust  of  his  own  abilities,”  of  which  he  often  expresses  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  that  hesitating  indecision  which  formed  such  a  sin¬ 
gular  contrast  with  tlie  general  firmness  of  bis  manly  and  intrepid 
character.’ 

‘  “  What  a  pity  it  is  (says  he,  in  an  article  of  his  Adversaria) 
that  a  man  cannot,  for  a  while,  stand  at  a  distance  from  himself, 
and  behold  his  own  person,  manner,  behaviour,  and  character,  with 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger !  What  a  pity  that  no  one  can  see  himself  as 
he  is  seen  by  everyone  else !  It  is  from  this  impossibility  that  one 
meets  people  every  day,  who  are  as  perfect  strangers  to  their  own 
characters  as  a  man  would  be  to  his  own  countenance  who  had  never 
seen  the  reflection  of  it  in  a  mirror.  In  this  latter  predicament  few 
can  be  found ;  art,  incited  by  vanity,  having  furnished  ns  with  snch 
ready  means  of  viewing  our  own  persons.  But  there  is  no  mirror 
that  can,  at  one  view,  give  us  a  distinct  image  of  our  characters. 
That  image  is  only  to  be  formed  like  the  map  of  some  of  the  planets, 
from  the  result  of  observations  made  with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  at 
various  times.  For  this  reason  few  people  ever  form  it  at  all,  but 
remain  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the  appearance  of  their  own 
characters,  as  seen  from  without,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  a  man  arraigning  in  others  the  very  failings  for  which  he  is 
himself  most  notorious,  and  treating  his  own  favourite  follies,  the 
very  vices  of  his  own  bosom,  with  as  much  severity  as  if  he  bad  not 
the  smallest  kindred  or  relation  with  them.” 

‘  It  was  such  an  image  of  his  own  mind  that  Mr.  Windham  was 
desirous  of  delineating  for  his  own  improvement ;  and  if  that  image 
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be,  as  it  certainly  is,  extremely  different  from  the  idea  of  him  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  memory  of  his  friends,  it  is  only  because  he  was 
able  to  discover,  and  disposed  to  exaggerate,  defects  which  were 
invisible  to  any  other  observer.’  (Pp.  xix.  xxi.) 

It  foUow's,  of  course,  tliat  this  Diary  is  of  the  most  strictly 
private  character.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Windham  ever 
intended  any  eye  to  see  it  but  his  own.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  the  habit,  common  to  him  with  many  men  of  business,  of 
noting  down,  almost  every  day,  the  places  he  had  visited,  the 
business  he  had  transacted,  the  persons  he  had  met  at  dinner  ; 
but  adding  hardly  a  word  of  detail  as  to  what  passed,  or  as  to 
his  own  thoughts.  These  were  of  course  ordinary  memoranda 
for  the  convenience  of  future  reference.  But  besides  this,  he 
used  the  same  diaiy,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  separate  purpose 
of  noting  dovm  the  daily  variations  of  his  o^vn  mental  barometer. 
Of  the  ordinary  gossip  of  a  genial  diarist  there  is  next  to  none. 
As  years  advance,  the  character  of  the  memoranda  somewhat 
changes ;  the  entries  are  briefer  and  more  careless ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  contain  rather  more  of  remark  on  Avhat  was 
passing  around  him ;  in  his  last  years,  even  to  the  heads  of  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  the  divisions,  in  the  Cabinet ;  a  breach,  we  fear, 
of  certain  recognised  obligation,  which  nothing  but  the  Ixma  fide 
privacy  of  the  Diary  could  excuse. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  the  predisjwsing  causes  which 
trained  so  peculiar  a  character,  the  reader  must  remember  that 
AV'indham  was  through  life  the  jK)ssessor  of  an  ample  fortune, 
to  which  he  succeed^  in  boyhood,  an  only  child.  He  married 
late  in  life,  and  he  had  no  offspring.  He  was  exempt  nearly  all 
his  days  from  common  anxieties  and  common  interests.  His 
family  affections,  so  far  as  this  Diary  gives  intimations,  were 
chiefly  centered  on  one  object  —  Mrs.  Lukin  ( Catherine 
Doughty),  wife  of  his  half-brother  on  the  mother’s  side,  who 
became  Dean  of  Wells.  It  was  to  this  gentleman’s  issue  that 
Mr.  Windham  devised  all  his  Norfolk  property;  they  took  the 
name  of  Windham ;  and  from  them  proceeded  the  last  unhappy 
and  too  notorious  owner  of  F elbrigg.  Mrs.  Lukin  was  estab¬ 
lished,  during  many  of  the  years  comprehended  in  this  Diary, 

I  in  the  parsonage  at  Felbrlgg;  and  there  is  something  almost 
feminine  in  the  tenderness  which  marks  almost  every  entry 
respecting  her ;  his  uneasiness  when  long  absent  from  her,  and 
his  self-reproach  when,  from  some  wayward  reason  or  other,  he 
fancies  that  he  has  not  found  the  pleasure  he  expected  in  her 
society. 

*  The  chief  interruption  was  the  having  Mrs.  Lukin  w'ith  me, 
which  certainly  operates  in  that  way,  whatever  compensation  it  may 
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bring  in  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  How  it  is  that  her  presence, 
so  little  restraint  as  it  imposes,  should  be  a  hindrance  to  employment, 
is  not  discoverable  at  first  sight;  nor  need,  perhaps,  be  in  fact  so,  if 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  habits  of  my  own  mind.  The  great 
desideratum  with  me  is,  continuity  of  thought ;  whatever  touches 
me  in  that  part  is  liable  to  leave  a  wound  that  is  long  in  curing.’ 
(P.  139.) 

*  June  23rrf,  1788. — I  have  promised  her  to-night  that  my  absence 
will  not  make  me  forget  her,  and  certainly  if  I  forget  her,  whom 
shall  I  remember?  Where  shall  I  ever  find  one  so  amiable,  so 
worthy,  of  understanding  so  acute,  of  integrity  so  confirmed,  of  dis¬ 
position  so  pure,  and  attached  to  me  from  feelings  of  such  genuine 
aflection  ?  ’ 

‘  September  \9th,  1789. — Uncomfortable  from  the  same  causes 
that  had  made  me  so  before.  1  had  not  despatched  my  business  as  1 
ought,  nor  felt  the  power  to  do  so  now.  The  feel  was  increased  by 
some  irritation,  more  than  was  wise,  at  the  folly  of  George  bringing 
his  boy  John  to  breakfast,  to  be  stuffed  with  chocolate,  &c.,  at  the 
expense  of  our  conversation.  After  various  delays  I  set  off  with 
George  in  the  chaise,  not  till  it  was  so  late  as  to  leave  little  hopes  of 
reaching  Ipswich  before  eleven.  In  setting  off,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  done  wrong  not  to  ride  to  Aylsham.  I  accordingly  ran 
back  for  my  horse,  and  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of  again  taking  leave 
of  Mrs.  Lukin,  though  my  riding  back  so  unexpectedly  occasioned  a 
momentary  alarm.’ 

^  March. — Journey  [to  London]  not  unpleasant,  except  to  Mrs. 
Lukin,  who  was  low-spirited  and  affected  with  something  which  I 
had  said  beyond  w‘hat  she  ought.’ 

On  one  occasion  he  ascribes  to  this  lady  the  credit  of  in¬ 
spiring  him  with  the  jtoint  of  one  of  his  most  remarkable  early 
8|)eeches. 

‘  December  1787. — Amongst  the  events  of  this  time  I  must  not 
forget  the  speech  about  Francis*,  which  seemed  clearly  to  have  been 

*  About  the  exclusion  of  Francis  from  the  list  of  managers  of  the 
impeachment.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  adverted  to  by  any  combatant  in  the  Junian  con¬ 
troversy,  that  when  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  included  in  that  list,— 
he  having  had  a  quarrel  with  Hastings,  and  fought  a  duel  with 
him, — ho  cited  Sir  William  Draper  as  a  person!  whom  he  had 
consulted,  and  who  had  approved  of  his  conduct.  ‘  The  honourable 
‘  person  whom  I  consulted  is  no  more,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
‘  been  hitherto  tender  of  mentioning  his  name.  Those  who  knew 
‘  Sir  William  Draper,  I  am  sure  will  acknowledge  that  there  could 
‘  not  be  a  stricter  and  more  scrupulous  judge  of  points  of  honour 
‘  than  he  was.  If  it  were  possible  to  produce  the  opinion  he  gave 
‘  me  in  approbation  of  the  conduct  I  have  pursued,^!  should  look  no 
‘  farther.’  (^Debate  of  December  11,  1787.) 
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the  best  I  ever  made,  and  which,  by  the  credit  given  to  it,  entitles 
me  to  pronounce  with  greater  conddence  on  the  degree  of  admiration 
due  to  public  speaking.  In  the  whole  of  that  speech  nothing  was 
found  that  I  had  not  on  various  occasions  said  before  in  company, 
without  exciting  any  particular  observation  in  those  who  heard  me, 
or  appearing  to  myself  particularly  to  have  observed  it.  For  some 
time  before  my  leaving  town  Mrs.  Lukin  had  been  with  me ;  she 
was  in  town  at  the  time  when  the  speech  above  mentioned  was  made, 
and  had  suggested,  in  talking  upon  the  subjects,  one  of  the  points 
which  I  afterwards  made  use  of,  and  which  was  just  as  good,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  any  of  those  with  which  it  was  associated.  Our 
journey  was  delayed  a  day  for  the  sake  of  the  battle,  at  Staines, 
between  Ryan  and  Johnson,  which  I  went  to  see.  Next  morning 
Mrs.  Lukin,  myself,  and  Robert  set  off  for  Felbrigg.’ 

Windham,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  only  niucli  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Franeis  in  jtolitics  (  in  the  management  of  the 
Hastings’  impeachment),  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  very  fetv 
persond  friends  and  intimates  of  that  unpopular  man.  An 
entry  of  the  year  1786  is  curious  from  the  high  estimate  it 
contains  of  the  oratorical  powers  of  Sir  Philip.  The  debate 
in  question  was  on  the  ‘  llohilla  ’  charge.  Windham’s  speech 
is  very  briefly  given  in  the  Parliamentary  History. 

‘  June  1st,  1786. — By  the  time  I  got  there  (to  the  House)  my  mind 
had  got  into  some  disorder,  and  my  spirits  into  some  agitation  ;  and 
by  the  time  Burke  had  finished  I  found  myself  in  no  good  state  to 
speak.  The  same  state  continued,  though  with  a  little  amendment, 
to  the  time  of  my  rising.  Yet  I  contrived,  somehow,  to  steady  and 
recover  myself  in  the  course  of  speaking,  and  so  far  executed  what  I 
had  prepared,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  fashion  to  talk  of  what  I  did 
as  rather  a  capital  performance.  ’Tis  a  strong  proof  on  what  cheap 
terms  reputation  for  speaking  is  acquired,  or  how  capricious  the 
world  is  of  its  allotment  to  different  people.  There  is  not  a  speech 
of  mine  which,  in  comparison  of  one  of  Francis’s,  would,  either  for 
language  or  matter,  bear  examination  for  one  moment ;  yet  about  my 
performances  in  that  way  a  great  fuss  is  made,  while  of  his  nobody 
speaks  a  word.’  (Pp.  77,  78.) 

‘  Let  any  one  (he  elsewhere  says)  remember  the  reception  and 
examine  the  language  and  matter  of  any  of  Francis’s  speeches  and 
then  say  what  the  proportion  is,  on  matters  of  this  sort,  between 
praise  and  merit.  Francis’s  speeches  are  regular  compositions, 
exhibiting  in  many  parts  great  force  of  thought  and  conceived, 
throughout,  in  language  peculiarly  elegant  and  energetic.  I  know 
not  any  one  whose  speeches,  in  respect  of  clearness  and  force  of 
diction,  can  stand  in  competition  with  Francis’s.  What  1  have  said 
at  any  time  must  come  infinitely  short,  since  I  should  despair  very 
much,  even,  of  writing  such  language.  What  I  have  said  can,  in 
fact,  rise  to  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  few  loose  points, 
acutely  argued  and  sometimes  forcibly  expressed.  So  much  for 
that.’  (P.  175.) 
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Although  these  pages  evince  abundantly  his  affectionate  in¬ 
terest  in  all  the  members  of  the  Lukin  family,  who  were  his 
nearest  connexions— whole  blood-relations  he  had  none — they 
give  little  insight  into  liis  personal  affeetions,  exeept,  as  we  have 
said,  for  Mrs.  Lukin,  liis  marriage  with  Cecilia  Forrest,  an 
old  friend  of  his  family,  did  not  take  place  until  1798  ;  and  he 
says  but  little  about  it.  The  first  entry  on  the  subject,  indeed, 
only  a  fortnight  after  the  ceremony,  is  not  encouraging. 

Avgust  2nd,  179S. — Drawing  Room.  Presentation  at  dinner. 
Lady  Palmerston,  Lady  Mary  Fordyce,  Malone,  who  came  in  by 
chance.  Lady  M.  stayed  till  late.  Cecy,  when  1  came  down,  hud 
singed  her  feathers,  ^ight  ill  humour.’ 

Even  the  most  cursory  biographer  ought  to  record  that  not¬ 
withstanding  this  ominous  start,  ‘  Cecy  ’  made  the  eccentric 
bachelor  an  excellent  wife,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  most 
agreeable  woman ;  the  Queen  and  Princesses  were  very  partial 
to  her  society. 

More  than  half  of  AVindham’s  daily  life,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  Journal,  was  devoted  to  London,  ]K>litics, 
and.  literature  ;  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Felbrigg.  It  is  a  place 
which  has  inspired  much  attachment  to  those  connected  with  it ; 
and  this  feeling  has  been  shared  for  generations  by  those 
families  of  Eastern  England  who  arc  accustomed  to  seek  health 
and  recreation  on  the  beach  of  Cromer  and  the  breezy  hills 
of  the  Norfolk  coast  The  Elizabethan  mansion  and  the  noble 
wt)ods  of  Felbrigg  formed  the  central  |>oint  of  the  scenery 
and  society  of  the  district — the  more  venerated  because  they 
were  associated  to  Norftdk  eyes  with  the  memory  of  Mr. 
AVindham.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  the  record  of  his  life  that 
he  seldom  enjoyed  himself  there,  unless  when  soothed  by 
the  favourite  company  of  his  half-sister.  The  management 
of  his  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  Norfolk  society,  bored  him 
extremely ;  but,  in  his  odd  self-tormenting  way,  he  seldom 
seems  to  liave  allowed  himself  an  opjMjrtunity  of  escaping 
from  them,  and  occupied  his  mind  and  his  diary  with  long 
arguments  as  to  why  he  was  Iwred,  and  why  he  ought  not 
to  have  been.  Though  it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  say  of 
the  enthusiastic  defender,  as  AA^ndham  w'as  esteemed,  of 
British  muscular  pastimes,  he  was  not  a  passionate  or  even 
habitual  sportsman  ;  his  entries  in  that  way  are  meagre  and  feiv ; 
and  while  everything  which  gave  him  pleasure,  or  for  a  time  di¬ 
minished  the  ‘  feel,’  is  habitually  recorded,  neither  the  slaughter 
of  birds  nor  the  leaping  of  fences  figures  in  that  category. 
Nor,  though  of  course  accustomed  to  horsemanship,  does  he 
seem  to  have  been  an  eager  rider.  One  of  his  paradoxes  was  to 
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stand  up  for  bull-baiting  as  a  preferable  sport  to  horse-racing ; 
and  some  of  his  memoranda  seem  to  show  that  he  suspected 
he  was  timid  on  horseback,  and  was  disgusted  with  himself 
accordingly. 

‘  March  1786. — Arrived  at  Pytchley  about  eight  o’clock.  The 
company  there.  Lord  Winchelsea,  LoM  Spencer,  Darner,  Conyers, 
and  Lord  Cathcart,  who  came  down  the  same  day;  Isted,  Asshe- 
ton  Smith,  Harry  Churchill,  and  afterwards  Northey.  Doughty 
did  not  come  till  the  next  day.  The  weather  was  very  delightful, 
and  we  hunted  the  next  morning.  I  rode  Doughty’s  horse,  Nobbs, 
and  when  we  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  was  foolish  enough  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  sufficiency  of 
my  horsemanship.  We  had  a  day  delight^l  for  the  weather,  and 
sport  sufficient  for  my  powers  and  wishes.  Littleton  Powys  was  in 
the  field,  and  Hanbury,  with  whom  I  renewed  my  acquaintance.’ 
(P.  74.) 

*  July  3rd,  1786. — Set  off  about  twelve  for  Oxford,  on  horseback. 
Ride  to  Tedsworth ;  spirits  gay  ;  thoughts  shamefully  idle.  Dined 
comfortably  at  Tedsworth,  and  should  have  arrived  at  Oxford 
pleasantly  enough,  if,  in  riding  up  Shotover  to  ease  the  horses  in 
the  carriage,  my  horse  had  not  taken  me  by  surprise,  and  taming 
violently  round,  and  kicking  upon  being  struck  with  the  spur, 
thrown  me  off  with  a  good  deal  of  force.  Though  I  was  bruised  a 
little,  and  made  very  sick,  1  should  not  have  found  myself  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  1  did,  if  I  had  not  in  some  measure  charged  the  fall  as 
my  own  fault.  I  certainly  fell  at  last  from  consenting  to  fall ;  yet  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  did  unwisely  and  think,  I  am  sure  enough,  that 
I  not  frightened.  What,  perhaps,  made  me  most  uncomfortable 
was,  the  feeling  that  if  I  had  been  hurt  as  much  by  a  blow  and  fall 
in  boxing — which  was  a  subject  one  had  been  talking  of  not  long 
before,  with  the  same  apprehension,  too,  of  possible  serious  hurt- 
how  little  inclination  at  heart  I  should  have  felt  to  continue  the 
combat  I  felt  that  if  I  had  stood  up,  it  would  merely  have  been 
from  fear  of  shame,  and  that  all  the  ardour  of  combat  would  have 
left  me.  I  argued,  that  if  such  could  be  the  effects  of  pain  so  slight 
and  danger  so  unlikely,  what  might  happen  in  trials  really  severe  ? 
I  hope  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  one  should  do  better  than,  by  in¬ 
ference  from  smaller  things,  one  should  suppose.  The  impression, 
however,  destroyed  the  pleasure  I  should  have  had  in  arriving  at 
Oxford.’  (Pp.  80,  81.) 

The  same  curious  suspicion  of  his  own  manliness  beset  him 
whenever  he  experienced — what  he  was  very  fond  of  courting — 
a  new  ‘  sensation  ’  in  the  way  of  danger.  This  is  probably  the 
case  with  most  men ;  but  then  they  do  not  record  their  re¬ 
missness  in  diaries.  Windham  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous,  but  in  mere  personal  as  well  as  moral  courage  one 
of  the  bravest  of  men.  He  had  dragged  a  mutinous  militia¬ 
man  with  his  own  hands  into  the  guardhouse,  and  stood  at  the 
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door  of  it  with  his  drawn  sword,  confronting  alone  a  rush  of  the 
prisoner’s  comrades  to  the  rescue  with  fixed  bajonets.  He  had 
jumped  out  of  his  chair,  after  an  election,  into  the  middle  of  a 
hostile  mob,  and  seized  a  man  who  was  throwing  a  stone  at  him. 
And — in  the  way  of  moral  courage — he  had  done  the  much 
more  daring  feat  of  defying  in  Parliament  all  the  newspaper 
reporters,  and  provoking  them  to  retaliate  for  some  time  by 
suppressing  his  speeches.  But  when  going  up  in  a  balloon,  or 
exposing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  in  the  trenches, 
he  seems  to  aim  at  sinking  himself  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
mortals  by  persistent  self-anatomy. 

^  May  5th,  1785. — Went  up  in  balloon.  Much  satisfied  with 
myself ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  satisfaction,  dissatisfied  rather 
with  my  adventure.  Could  I  have  foreseen  that  danger  or  appre¬ 
hension  would  have  made  so  little  impression  upon  me,  I  would  have 
insured  that  of  which,  as  it  was,  we  only  gave  ourselves  a  chance, 
and  have  deferred  going  till  we  had  a  wind  favourable  for  crossing 
the  Channel.  I  begin  to  suspect,  in  all  cases,  the  effect  by  which 
fear  is  surmounted  is  more  easily  made  than  I  have  been  apt  to  sup¬ 
pose.  Certainly  the  experience  I  have  had  on  this  occasion  will 
warrant  a  degree  of  confidence  more  than  I  have  ever  hitherto 
indulged.  I  would  not  wish  a  degree  of  confidence  more  than  I 
enjoyed  at  every  moment  of  the  time.’  (P.  52.) 

'July  I'lth,  1793. — I  accepted  readily  the  offer  of  Major  Craw¬ 
ford*  to  accompany  me  there  (to  the  trenches  before  Valenciennes). 
It  was  not  without  anxiety  that  I  ventured  into  a  situation  so  new 
and  untried,  as  that  into  which  I  was  about  to  enter.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  the  effect  of  circumstances  which  have  been  found 
occasionally  to  operate  so  strangely  on  minds  not  distinguishable 
beforehand  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  could  I  be  certain  that 
the  same  might  not  happen  to  m^  as  happened  to  certain  persons 
that  one  knows  of?  I  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  such  a  case; 
“  omnia  praecepi  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi.”  How  far  I  had 
succeeded  could  be  known  only  by  trial.  The  result  of  the  trial 
answered,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
I  think,  with  confidence,  that  during  any  part  of  the  time  I  could 
have  multiplied,  if  necessary,  a  sum  in  my  head.’ 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  his  self-cross-questioning  took 
another  and  less  comfortable  turn. 

‘  19/A. — This  was  the  day  following  the  preceding,  and  that  on 

*  This  brave  officer  (Sir  R.  Crawford,  killed  in  Spain)  was  a 
peculiar  favourite  with  Windham.  It  is  said,  with  reference  to  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres  (for  which  the  world 
found  especial  fault  with  himX  that  he  was  anxious  to  send  Craw¬ 
ford  there,  and  was  overruled  by  the  Horse-guards,  from  motives  of 
routine,  in  favour  of  Whitlocke. 
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which  they  Bred  some  cannon-shot  at  us,  by  one  of  which  Phipps’s 
horse  was  wounded.  1  shall  never  fail  to  regret  my  foolish  dilatori¬ 
ness,  and  want  of  consideration,  in  not  having  decided  then  to  take 
my  leave.  Had  I  gone  then  I  liad  stayed  a  blessed  time !  By  suf¬ 
fering  myself  to  stay  on  beyond  that,  I  have  outstayed  my  interest, 
and  left  myself  with  a  doubt  upon  my  mind,  for  which,  before,  there 
could  not  have  been  a  pretence,  whether  something  more  should  not 
have  been  done.  I  had  seen  the  trenches  the  day  of  the  truce  ;  and 
when  there  was  no  danger,  I  had  then  gone  down  twice  besides, 
once  by  daylight  and  once  by  night ;  at  the  former  of  which  time 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  fire  of  cannon  and  shells,  and  at  the  latter 
of  musketry.  It  was  at  the  latter  of  those  times  that  a  sergeant  of 
the  14th  had  his  head  shot  off.  I  had  rode  about  everywhere,  and, 
as  it  happened,  had  run  some  risk.  I  had  done  enough  to  satisfy 
myself,  and  to  show  to  others  what,  if  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  oneself,  it  is  pleasant  also  to  have  known.  By  not  going 
to  the  storm  of  the  covered  way,  though  I  forbore  only,  what  every¬ 
one  would  have  said  it  was  absurd  to  do,  except  at  least  a  few  people, 
whose  opinions  perhaps  are  not  worth  much,  yet  I  felt  something 
below  wliat  some  might  have  expected.  One  way  of  putting  it  may 
be.  Was  it  a  thing  which  would  have  been  more  praised  or  blamed 
had  it  been  done  ?  Would  it,  considering  all  circumstances,  have 
raised  the  character  of  the  actor  or  have  depressed  it  ?  It  is  the 
hope  that  it  might  have  had,  with  some  good  judges,  even  the  latter 
effect,  that  can  alone  reconcile  me  to  the  not  having  done  it.  The 
decision  taken  of  avoiding  any  intermediate  course,  if  I  was  not 
wholly  to  engage,  was,  I  think,  right.  I  observed  at  least  a  distinct 
line,  that  of  keeping  throughout  with  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  most 
fortunate  for  my  own  satisfaction  that  the  Duke  went  into  the 
trenches,  and  not  amiss  that  there  was,  during  the  time,  a  pretty 
smart  fire.  The  head  of  an  Austrian  was  knocked  off,  who  was 
walking  a  few  paces  before  the  Duke,  and  a  guardsman  was  knocked 
down  while  we  were  standing  near  the  battery.  This  was,  I  think, 
the  2oth.  Why  did  I  not  go  away  on  the  23rd  ?  .  .  .  Had  I  gone 
away  before  this  question  had  arisen,  I  should  have  walked  upon 
down  ;  had  I  achieved  the  adventure,  I  should  have  trod  on  air.’ 
(Pp.  283-5.) 

By  degrees  he  gets  steady  under  fire,  and  then  takes  to 
finding  fault  with  himself  for  his  impassiveness. 

‘  September  5th,  1794. — We  soon  after  set  out  for  camp.  ...  It 
was  a  grand  and  (to  me)  a  new  situation  ;  I  am  angry  with  myself 
that  I  did  not  seek  to  impress  my  mind  with  a  fuller  sense  of  the 
magnificence  of  it.  The  army  of  the  enemy,  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much,  were  advancing  upon  us.  The  action  was  going  on  in  the 
close  country  in  front.  An  attack,  it  was  likely,  would  be  made  upon 
us  in  the  morning.  The  fate  of  the  British  army  and  with  that  of 
the  whole  cause,  probably,  depended  upon  the  event.  What  a 
situation  for  the  imagination  of  Burke  or  Dr.  Johnson !  I  am  afraid 
I  must  say  that  I  felt  this  hardly  more  than  a  grenadier ;  1  hope 
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only  that  I  felt  os  ninch  as  a  grenadier,  at  least,  that  if  I  felt  it  but 
liitle  in  one  way  I  felt  it  but  little  also  in  another.  The  line  was 
ordered  out,  and  the  Duke  of  York  rode  along  it.  ...  1  took  what 
occasions  I  could  to  say  something  animating  to  the  soldiers ;  but 
as  that  kind  of  eloquence  has  piuch  of  chance  in  it,  I  did  not  always 
succeed.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  an  attempt  or  two  that  he  made, 
failed  most  miserably.  It  is  one  of  the  talents  in  which  he  is  defec¬ 
tive.’  (P.  89.) 

To  return  to  Windham  at  Felbrigg.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  owner  of  a  fine  place  to  get  very  tired  of  it  now 
and  then,  and  welcome  the  freedom  of  an  inn  as  a  considerable 
relief.  See  into  what  a  curious  compound  of  emotion  this  very 
ordinary  propensity  is  transformed  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of 
this  an^yst  of  himself. 

‘  October  13<A,  1792.  Osford. — Dined  at  Malone’s :  only  he.  After 
sitting  some  time,during  wbichl  finished  manuscript  “Life  of  Milton,” 
that  I  had  begun  before  dinner,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  not  unpleasant 
talk,  we  walked  out,  and  drank  tea  at  coffee-house  at  the  Angel,  where 
1  met  Newnham.  Thence,  after  another  walk,  more  productive  of  i 
pleasant  images  than  a  walk  in  Felbrigg  woods,  to  my  new  lodgings  at 
Kettle  Hall.  During  the  whole  of  my  time  of  being  here,  I  have  felt 
strongly  the  share  which  place  may  have  in  determining  the  course 
and  chvacter  of  one’s  thoughts :  all  that  it  has  done  here  has  been 
for  the  better.  My  mind  has  been  more  gay ;  my  thoughts  more 
satisfactory ;  stronger  impressions  have  been  made ;  more  of  that  has 
been  felt  which  advances  us,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  the  order  of 
thinking  beings.  ...  It  is  a  great  question  with  me  this  morning 
and  last  night,  whether  I 'should  not  leave  Oxford  to-morrow,  and 
some  time  was  lost  in  the  consideration.  I  determined  at  last  to 
make  trial  of  a  lodging,  if  it  were  only  that  I  might  make  trial  of 
the  difference.  The  result  is,  for  any  time  longer  than  a  few  days, 
there  must  be  no  hesitation  about  taking  a  lodging.  My  situation  at 
the  inn  (the  Cross)  was  for  the  time  I  stayed  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
fortable.  I  could  sit  there  in  an  evening  or  a  morning,  and  think 
with  as  much  effect  as  anywhere  else.  The  bustle  of  it,  too,  was 
not  more  than  such  a  residence  as  Felbrigg,  was  pleasant  rather  than 
otherwise.’  (P.  263.) 

Of  Windham’s  passionate  addiction,  as  it  may  be  truly 
termed,  to  classical  and  modem  literature,  but  especially  the 
former,  and  his  profound  studies  in  mathematics,  this  diary 
affords,  as  might  be  expected,  die  most  copious  eridence ;  his 
continual  entries  showing  his  pursuit  of  these  subjects  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  engrossing  avocations,  even  to  the  extent  of 
injuring  his  efficiency  in  the  political  line,  as  he  sometimes 
fancied. 

‘  It  would  have  been  better  for  me,  perhaps  (he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Crewe,  1790),  that  I  had  never  meddled  with  anything  else 
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or,  meddling  with  other  things,  that  I  had  be^un  to  do  so  sooner. 
From  some  cause  or  other  I  am  now  a  little  of  two  characters,  and 
good  in  neither :  a  politician  among  scholars,  and  a  scholar  among 
politicians.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  from  Pope,  of  liord  Chesterfield, 

“  a  wit  among  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits.” 

‘  Under  the  present  half  of  this  divided  empire,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  Parliament  is  to  meet  before  Christmas  ;  and  look  with  great 
concern  to  the  termination  that  is  to  be  put  in  three  weeks’  time'  to 
various  schemes  which  I  fancy  now,  if  time  was  given  me,  I  could 
pursue  to  some  effect.’ 

But  his  numerous  entries  of  severe  literary  labour  alternate 
strangely  with  self-reproaches  for  idleness,  inattention,  and  in¬ 
capacity.  They  rarely,  however,  contain  a  literary  judgment; 
which  is  disappointing.  Some  of  the  few  which  they  do  contain 
grate  oddly  on  our  ears.  There  is  something  ultra-Johnsonian 
in  his  contempt  for  Warburton.  ‘  Read  the  first  chapter  also 
‘  of  that  most  absurd,  dogmatical,  and  offensive  book,  the 
‘  “  Divine  Legation  Demonstrated.”  ’ 

In  his  estimation  of  Churchill,  so  famous  in  his  own  day 
and  so  little  read  in  ours,  most  people  will  probably  agree  with 
Windham. 

‘  July  29th,  1802 — Passed  the  day  at  Cockbnrn’s.  I  did  nothing 
but  read  Churchill,  which  I  found  among  Sir  James’s  books :  part  of 
the  “  Ghost,”  and  tlie  “  Conference.”  .  .  .  Great  facility  of  versi¬ 
fication  and  style  and  occasionally  considerable  force  of  expression  ; 
some  good  strokes  too  of  character;  but  in  general,  I  think,  from  one 
reading,  a  great  proportion  of  words  to  meaning.’  (P.  438.) 

But  on  the  subject  of  Goldsmith  he  is  so  strangely  tasteless 
and  heretk^,  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
came  to  the  passage. 

‘  20#A.^After  dinner  slept  only  for  a  few  minutes,  afterwards 
“  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  which  we  just  completed  by  supper  and 
bedtime;  a  most  absurd  book,  with  hardly  anything  to  carry-it 
dirough  but  the  name  of  the  author,  or  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  it 
but  the  catastrophe  giving  such  full  measure  of  happiness  to  the 
good,  and  such  proper  punishment  to  the  wicked  and  wortliless. 
Tiresome  disputations,  false  opinions,  uninteresting  digressions,  im¬ 
probable  incidents,  nothing  perfectly  right,  even  where  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  violently  wrong  ;  the  very  humour  being  little  more  than 
a  good  attempt,  and  never  being  quite  successful.’  (P.  485.) 

The  best  that  can  be  said  in  the  statesman’s  defence  is  to  cite 
the  object  of  his  never-dying  worship.  Dr.  Johnson.  The  sage, 
we  know  frtun  Boswell,  was  of  opinion  ‘  that  sixty  pounds  was 
‘  a  sufficient  price  for  the  Vicar,  when  it  wa.s  sold  ;  for  then  the 
‘  fame  of  Goldsmith  had  not  been  elevated,' as  it  afterwards  was, 
‘  by  the  Traveller,’  (to  which  Johnson  himself  had  contributed 
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some  strokes).  ‘  Then,  to  be  sure,  it  was  accidentally  w’orth 
‘  more  money.’ 

‘  Jane  23r</,  1788. — Read  in  the  morning  some  portion  of  diftereut 
French  books,  among  others,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne’s  “Letters.”  The  quantity  I  read  was  not  sufficient  j 

to  enable  me  to  form  any  judgment  almut  them,  except  that  they  | 

seem  to  be  conversant  chiefly,  as  letters  ought,  about  such  little  cir-  ! 
cumstances  and  occurrences  as  people  object  to  in  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  That  they  do  not  contain  remarks  so  acute,  and  reflections 
so  fine,  1  may  venture  to  conjecture,  without  having  read  enough  to 
assert.  1  will  read  more  when  I  next  go  there,  that  is  probably  in 
the  course  of  this  week,  in  order  to  oppose  this  instance,  if  the  fact 
should  support  me,  to  the  petty  and  malignant  cavils  of  those  who 
object  to  the  genuine  and  familiar  correspondence  of  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
that  it  does  not  recite  important  facts,  nor  abound  in  learned  dis¬ 
quisitions.’  (P.  141.) 

Windham’s  delight  in  literature  extended  to  its  very  rece|>- 
tacles.  He  never  fails  to  specify  a  visit  to  one.  On  visiting 
AVentworth  in  1785,  in  company  with  Burke,  he  says,  ‘  In  the 
‘  morning  I  went  with  great  eagerness  into  the  library,  and  en- 
‘  joyed  there  very  strongly  all  that  feel  which  a  library  usually 
‘  excites.’  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  w^as  in  working  hard 
at  a  fire  to  save  Mr.  North’s  library,  in  1809  (he  rescued  four- 
fifths  of  it),  that  he  met  with  the  injury  wliich  caused  his  death, 
through  an  operation,  the  year  after. 

Travelling,  or  rather  touring,  w’as  another  of  the  occupations 
of  Windham’s  leisure ;  .  and  several  accounts  of  journeys  at 
home  and  abroad  are  contained  in  tlie  Diary.  In  1783  he 
visited  Scotland  in  company  with  Burke  ;  but  the  record  of  his 
impressions  is  very  disappointing.  The  foul  fiend  hypochondria 
was  one  of  the  company,  and  the  phrase  ‘melancholy  reflec- 
‘  tions  continued  ’  furnishes  the  key-note  of  every  day’s  entry. 
The  following  ‘  Burkiana  ’  are,  however,  worth  preserving.  | 

‘  Burke’s  idea  of  the  application  of  the  character  of  .®neas  to 
Augustus,  as  a  person  who  kept  his  passion  for  women  in  subjection  ■ 
to  his  politics,  and  was  contrasted  in  that  respect  to  Antony. 

‘  His  general  criticisms  on  the  book,  where  Aeneas  introduces 
himself  to  Evander. 

‘  The  parallelisms  of  Virgil :  always  figurative,  his  verse  slow — 

An  idea  of  a  prose  style,  that  might  be  formed  from  Virgil,  of  what 
sort  1  did  not  well  understand. 

‘  Johnson  and  L’Estrange,  the  extremes  of  the  English  style. 

‘  Every  man  has  some  little  corner  in  his  mind  which  he  reserves  ’ 
for  meanness — -a  slut’s  hole. 

‘  Rather  be  turned  out  on  the  India  Bill,  than  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  business  ;  ratlier  be  drowned  in  the  (Ganges,  than  be  wrecked 
on  the  harbourless  coast  of  Wales. 
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‘  Lord  Lovat’s  remark  upon  Sir  Everett  Fawkener,  when  he  came 
to  give  evidence  against  him — "  both  their  heads  in  a  bad  way.” 

‘  To  some  man  who  was  with  him  when  one  of  the  rabble  called 
out  “  to  see  the  old  villain  ” — “  Which  of  us  does  he  mean  ?  ”  ’ 

We  may  remark,  with  reference  to  this  account  of  his  tour, 
that  whether  because  his  diary  was  kept  for  altogether  another 
purpose,  or  whether  the  deficiency  w'as  conunon  with  the  ctil- 
tivated  minds  of  that  day,  or  whether  something  is  to  be 
allowed  for  a  Norfolk  man’s  infamiliarity  with  natural  beauty, 
he  scarcely  ever  vouchsafes  a  word  of  admiration  to  scenery ; 
or,  it  may  be  added,  to  architecture,  and  such  ordinary  subjects 
of  the  tourist’s  interest.  His  adieu  to  Scotland  is  conveyed  in 
something  like  the  ring  of  the  old  song • 

‘  Farewell,  farewell,  beggarly  Scotland, 

Bannocks  and  barley,  cakes  and  kale ; 

Welcome,  welcome,  merry  old  England, 

Laughing  lasses  and  foaming  ale.’ 

*  Dined  at  Longtoun,  just  in  the  south  of  the  river — the  Esk,  I 
think — that  divides  the  counties.  Carlisle — pleasant  appearance 
and  pleasant  feel  at  approaching  it.  The  North  of  England  more 
connected  in  my  imagination  with  old  times  than  Scotland ;  and 
England  itself  viewed  perhaps  with  more  complaoency.’ 

And  so,  when  he  returned  from  Switzerland  a  few  years  later, 
he  only  notes  the  delight  of  getting  away. 

‘  Oct.  Is/,  1788. — A  letter  I  got  in  the  morning  from  Mrs.  Lukin 
assisted  the  effect  of  a  fine  day,  and  made  me  very  gay.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  pleasantest  moments  of  my  tour  have  been  those  which  I 
have  passed  by  myself.  Something  of  uncomfortableness  hung  upon 
my  mind,  as  it  does  perhaps  still,  from  apprehension  of  ridiculous 
and  vexatious  distresses,  in  which  1  might  be  involved  for  want  of 
speaking  and  understanding  sufficiently  the  language,  but  that  was 
overpowered  by  the  other  sources  of  s'&tisfactiou  which  1  had  ;  the 
consciousness  of  liaving  fulfilled  my  purposes,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  speedily  in  England,  and  the  feel  of  being  left  at  large  to  the 
government  of  my  own  motions,  and  the  enjoyment  of  my  own 
thoughts.  I  travelled  on  therefore  with  great  gaiety,  walking  gene¬ 
rally  before  the  chaise,  the  country  being  perfectly  wild  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  till  about  ten,  when  I  reached  at  length  La  Maison  Neuve.’ 

But  of  all  the  bye-enjoyments  of  Windham’s  life,  even  in 
his  most  melancholy  days — in  the  interv'als  of  his  greater  oc¬ 
cupations  of  politics,  literature,  and  deep  intellectual  study — 
nothing  came  up  to  a  ‘  fight.’  The  entries  on  this  subject  are 
numerous,  and  often  grotesquely  intermingled  with  other 
matter. 

*  May  14/A,  1784. — Saw  a  tight  battle  at  the  corner  of  Russell 
Street.’ 
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*  May  2nd,  1786. — The  circamstanccs  of  the  fight,  which  was  the 
object  of  our  excursion,  need  not  be  recorded.  The  winner’s  name 
was  Humpltries  (Richard,  1  think);  and  the  butcher’s,  Sam  Martin. 
The  man,  by  the  way,  of  whom  1  won  my  bet,  but  of  whom  I  pro¬ 
bably  may  not  get  payment,  was  Young.  The  spectacle  was  upon 
the  whole  very  interesting,  by  the  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  bt^y, 
which  it  exhibited.  Nothing  could  afford  a  finer  display  of  character 
than  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  Humphries,  and  the  skill  dis¬ 
covered  far  exceeded  what  I  had  conceived  the  art  to  possess.  The 
mischief  done  could  not  have  affected  the  most  tender  humanity.’ 

‘  Attg.  6th,  1787. — Detained  between  Nepean’s  house  and  the  office 
till  near  five  o’clock,  when  I  found  a  set  of  people  going  to  a  battle 
in  Tothill  Fields.  Got  some  dinner  at  the  tavern  in  Palace  Yard,  and 
proceeded*  thence  to  the  scene  of  action,  where,  between  six  and 
seven,  saw  very  commodiously,  from  a  dray,  a  smart  battle  between 
Jack  Joseph,  a  soldier  who  showed  upon  his  back  floggings  which 
he  had  received  to  a  distinguished  amount,  and  one  Hardy,  I  think 
a  carpenter.  Joseph  was  bulky,  but  old  and  corpulent,  and  not  a 
match  for  the  other  in  activity,  but  be  fought  most  courageously, 
and  after  eleven  times  being  either  thrown  or  struck  down,  gave  me 
a  great  persuasion  that  he  would  win,  even  if  his  antagonist  had  not 
given  out  suddenly,  in  a  way  very  discreditable  either  to  his  courage 
or  his  honesty.  The  opinion  was,  as  I  heard  from  Hanger  and 
Ayton  afterwards,  that  he  fought  booty.’ 

‘Jnnedth,  1788. — I  had  been  that  morning  with  Fullerton  and 
Palmer  to  Croydon,  to  a  boxing-match,  and  after  dinner  went  before 
coffee  with  Elliot  and  Cholmondeley  to  the  philosophical  fireworks. 
The  boxing-match  was,  in  consequence  of  a  purse  collected  by  sub¬ 
scription,  under  the  direction  of  H.  Aston,  G.  Hanger,  &c.  The 
combatants,  Fewtrill  and  Jackson,  both  of  them  large  ;  oue  of  them, 
Jackson,  a  man  of  uncommon  strength  and  activity,  but  neither  of 
them  of  any  skill,  or  likely,  so  far  as  appeared  upon  that  occasion, 
ever  to  become  distinguished.  The  fight,  which  l^tcd  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  was  wholly  uninteresting,  it  being  evident  from  the 
beginning  which  was  to  prevail,  and  no  powers  or  qualities  being 
displayed  to  make  the  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  a  matter  of 
anxiety.  The  fight  which  succeeded  this  between  Crabb,  a  Jew, 
and  Watson,  a  butcher  from  Bristol,  under  21,  was  of  a  different 
character  ;  so  much  skill,  activity,  and  fine  make,  my  experience  in 
these  matters  has  not  shown  me.  After  a  most  active  fight  of  forty 
minutes  the  Jew  was  very  fairly  beat.  There  was  also  another 
fight,  between  a  butcher  and  a  spring-maker,  neither  of  them  large, 
but  one  of  them,  the  butcher,  a  muscular  man,  which  though  smart 
enough  for  the  time,  ended  soon  by  what  seemed  a  shabby  surrender 
on  the  part  of  the  spring-maker ;  his  plea  was  having  sprained  both 
his  thumbs,  or,  as  he  called  it,  but  not  truly,  according  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  me  afterwards,  put  them  out’ 

^  Aug.  \Ath. — Straight  on  to  town  without  stopping,  as  I  had  at 
first  proposed  at  Burke’s.  The  occasion  of  my  hurrying  on  so  much 
was.  that  1  misrht  write  a  letter  to  be  inserted  in  one  of  the  papers. 
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to  take  off,  as  far  as  one  could,  the  effect  of  the  accident  at  Brighton*, 
of  the  death  of  a  man  in  a  boxing-match.  I  finished  this,  contrary 
to  mj  usual  practice  in  tiie  execution  of  anything  requiring  any 
degree  of  thought,  the  next  evening  and  the  next  morning,  I  think, 
sent  it  to  the  **  Morning  Chronicle.”  ’ 

*  April  lit,  1792. — 1  let  myself  foolishly  be  drawn  by  Boswell  to 
explore,  as  he  called  it,  Wapping,  instead  of  going  when  everything 
was  prepared,  to  see  the  battle  between  Ward  and  Stanyard,  which 
turned  out  a  very  good  one,  and  which  would  have  served  as  a  very 
good  introduction  to  BoswelL’ 

On  July  20,  1805,  he  assists  at  a  fight  between  Crib  and 
Nichol,  with  a  ‘  petite  piece  between  a  Jew  and  a  jackass- 
‘  driver.’  And  the  last  entry  on  this  subject  we  have  noticed 
(October  25,  1808)  records  a  battle  at  Moulsey,  and  then 
proceeds: — ‘  First  good  beginning  that  has  been  made  on 
‘  treatise  so  necessary  to  be  begun  and  concluded,  on  Negative 
‘  Sign.’ 

Whenever  the  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of  a  rougher  age 
are  dying  out  under  increase  of  refinement,  some  paradoxical  in¬ 
tellect  is  pretty  sure  to  be  rmsed  up  to  defend  the  old  practices, 
and  find  glory  in  what  tlie  majority  are  beginning  to  regard  as 
shame.  \Vindham,  himself  cultivated  to  over-fastidiousness, 
took  under  his  especial  protection  the  brutal  side  of  the  old 
English  sporting  character.  He  was  the  last  genuine  muscular 
Christian — for  we  must  set  down  the  sect  who  have  been  so 
styled  in  the  present  day  as  mere  fantastic  imitators.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  illustrate  his  unique  tempera¬ 
ment  by  quoting  perhaps  the  most  famous,  certainly  the 
most  eccentric,  of  his  speeches,  that  in  defence  of  bull-baiting 
(1802).  His  main  argument  was,  that  those  who  desired  to 
abolish  it  must  be  either  Jacobins  or  Puritans : — 

*  In  their  devices  to  accomplish  this  object,  there  were  two  great 

parties  united,  the  Jacobins  and  the  Methodists,  thongh  the  objects 
they  had  in  view  by  this  change  were  essentially  different.  By  the 
former  every  moral  amusement  was  condemned  with  a  vigour  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  severity  of  the  puritanical  decisions.  .... 
By  the  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  object  of  important 
consideration  to  give  to  the  disposition  of  the  lower  orders  a  character 
of  greater  seriousness  and  gravity^  as  the  means  of  facilitating  the 
reception  of  their  tenets ;  and  to  aid  this  design,  it  was  necessary 
to  discourage  the  practice  of  what  were  termed  idle  sports  and  use¬ 
less  amusements.  This  was  a  design  which  he  should  ever  think  it 
his  duty  strenuously  to  oppose . When  he  condemned  the 

*  A  man  being  killed  in  a  prize-fight  at  Brighton,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prince  declared  that  he  would  not  in 
future  patronise  or  be  present  at  any  pugilistic  contest. 
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excesses  to  which  bull-baiting  gave  rise,  had  he  forgotten  all  the 
confusion  and  riot  which  horse-racing  produced?  He  himself  did 
not  object  to  tlie  practice  of  horse-racing,  since  there  were  so  manj 
individuals  to  whom  it  was  a  source  of  pleasure.  But  he  might  be 
allowed  to  remind  the  House  of  the  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  paucity  of  human  pleasures, 
when  horse-racing  constituted  one  of  the  number.  To  horse-racing 
he  was  himself  no  more  a  personal  enemy  than  to  boxing  ;  though 
in  making  this  observation  he  was  far  A’om  wishing  to  disparage 
boxing  so  far  as  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing,  or  to  insinuate 
that  so  poor,  mean,  and  wretched  an  amusement  as  the  one,  was  at 
all  to  vie  in  importance  with  the  other,  which  is  connected  with 
ideas  of  personal  merit,  and  individual  dignity.* 

As  to  the  popular  argument  derived  from  supposed  cruelty, 
he  scouted  it  as  at  once  derogatory  to  the  bull,  the  dogs,  and 
the  spectators. 

*  He  believed  that  the  bull  felt  a  satisfaction  in  the  contest,  not 
less  so  than  the  hound  did  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn 
which  summoned  him  to  the  chase . If  the  bull  felt  no  plea¬ 

sure,  and  was  cruelly  dealt  with,  surely  the  dogs  had  also  some  claim 
to  compassion  ;  bat  the  fact  was,  that  both  seemed  equally  anxious 
in  the  conflict;  and  the  bull,  like  every  other  animal,  while  it  had 
the  better  side,  did  not  appear  to  feel  unpleasantly ;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say  he  felt  no  pain ;  yet  when  on  such  occasions  he 
exhibited  no  sign  of  terror,  it  was  a  demonstrable  proof  that  he  felt 
some  pleasure.’ 

We  liave  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  extracts  from  that 
which  is  in  truth  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  Diary, 
namely,  its  painful  self-anatomy.  Incidentally,  indeed,  the 
{Mmsages  which  we  have  alreatly  given  will  convey  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  what  remains ;  but  our  pur])Ose  would  scarcely 
be  achieved  without  adverting  somewhat  more  closely  to  this 
subject,  brought  as  it  is  already  into  unavoidable  prominence. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  those  gloomy  pages  contain  a  real  reflection  of  the 
images  which  were  passing  in  Mr.  Windham’s  mind.  His 
ebullitions  of  hypochondria  can  hardly  be  called  six>ntaneous. 
He  evidently  m^e  it  his  task,  whenever  he  took  up  liis  Diary, 
to  place  on  record,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  sensations  expe¬ 
rienced  since  his  last  entry.  As  w^e  have  said,  he  entertained 
the  very  mistaken  notion  that  this  kind  of  medical  record 
would  be  serviceable,  instead  of,  as  it  must  have  been,  disad¬ 
vantageous.  Probably,  therefore,  he  yielded  to  the  natural 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  symptoms  which  he  felt  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  analyse.  Some  extracts — tliey  ai*e  a  very  scanty 
selection — may  serve  tt)  illustrate  this  aspect  of  his  strangely 
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compounded  character.  We  give  them  promiscuously,  that  is, 
in  mere  chronological  order ;  including  some,  particularly 
among  the  earliest,  which  are  chiefly  curious  as  showing  the 
miscellaneous  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  employed  his 
mind,  and  the  constant  self-reproach  which  his  vacillations  be¬ 
tween  one  subject  and  another  occasioned  him : — 

‘  February  16<A,  1784. — During  the  hour  or  two  that  I  was  in  my. 
own  room  while  they  were  in  Duke  Street,  went  on  with  the  sacred 
history,  and  read  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Numbers  in  the  Greek 
containing  the  story  of  Balaam.  Afterwards  sat  down  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  account  in  “  Adversaria  :  ”  “  MLrari  aliquando 
“  subiit,”  &c.  ;  but  could  not  satisfy  myself  about  a  sentence  1  was 
attempting  ;  at  last  went  off  into  a  reverie  about  an  air-balloon. 

‘  \’Ith. — Did  not  get  up  till  ten  minutes  past  ten.  The  first  effect 
of  what  is  here  stated  is,  that  I  have  two  hours  less  in  the  day,  at 
least  that  my  day  begins  two  hours  later.  Are  there  not  also  other 
losses  ?  Are  not  the  two  hours  which  1  should  so  gain,  better  than 
any  other  ?  Would  not  every  other  hour  be  improved  by  additional 
health  and  spirits  ?  And  might  not  the  advantage  gained  in  the 
application  of  my  time  be  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  time 
added  ?  .  .  .  Dined  at  the  Club ;  conversations  about  balloons,  at 
which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  chose  to  take  offence,  and  exposed  himself 
most  completely.  Went  with  Burke  for  a  short  time  to  Brookes’s.’ 

‘  April  6tkf  1785. — This  habit  of  indecision,  if  some  means  are  not 
found  to  stop  its  progress  and  abate  its  malignity,  will  corrupt  and 
eat  away  my  understanding  to  the  very  core  ;  it  wastes  my  time,  con¬ 
sumes  my  strength,  converts  comfort  into  vexation  and  distress,  de¬ 
prives  me  of  various  pleasures,  and  involves  me  in  innumerable 
difficulties.  Some  canon  must  be  framed  fur  proceeding  in  these 
cases.  Let  the  first  resolution  be,  that  from  the  moment  the  question 
is  instituted,  and  the  trial  commenced,  no  interruption  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  nor  any  adjournment  take  place.  The  cause  should  be  con¬ 
cluded  before  the  jury  go  out  of  court.  .  .  .  An  adherence  to  these 
rules  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  go  a  great  way  towards  a  cure. 

‘  The  fact  on  which  the  above  speculation  arose  was  that,  till 
eleven  o’clock,  I  could  do  nothing,  from  not  having  been  able  to 
settle  in  what  manner  I  should  dispose  of  the  day ;  and  in  consequence, 
seven  of  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  viz.  from  seven  till  two,  without 
mure  having  been  done  than  the  writing  of  the  present  article,  and 
thinking  loosely  on  some  parts  of  my  work.  Half-past  three,  went 
to  dinner  at  Kent’s  ;  not  unpleasant.  Quarter-past  five,  rode,  going 
over  wild  ground  about  Wimbledon  Common  ;  not  unpleasant,  but 
not  so  pleasant  as  it  might  have  been.’  (Pp.  48,  49.) 

‘  September  20th.  1786. — Came  from  Aylsham,  where  I  had  slept. 
Day  uncommonly  fine,  and  spirits  uncommonly  good.  I  had  a  song 
in  my  head,  which  I  had  heard  at  the  dinner  of  the  day  before,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  a  fox-chase  at  some  place  near  Anglcsea,  as  I  conceived, 
and  which  carried  my  thoughts  into  that  part  of  the  world,  attended 
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with  a  feel  of  ei\jojment  which  I  seldom  know.  As  these  moments 
of  happiness  depend  often  on  causes  subject  to  our  own  direction,  it 
is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  they  are,  and  take  such  means  as  may 
bring  them  into  action.  On  my  arrival  at  home,  1  did  what  was  most 
proper,  and  sat  down  to  Thuanus,  but  was  interrupted  before  long, 
and  not  unpleasantly,  by  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  driving  through 
the  piirk,  with  whom  I  rode  to  Cromer,  and  continued  to  attend  till 
half.past  three.  Well  employed  till  sleep  obliged  me  to  go  to  bed. 
It  occurs  to  me  upon  this  occasion,  that  that  foolish  feel  or  notion,  by 
which  one  part  of  a  day  used  to  be  sacrificed  to  another,  and  all  power 
lost  of  terminating  a  neglect  once  begun,  has  for  a  long  time  ceased 
to  operate.  I  don’t  recollect  that  for  many  times  back  of  my  being  at 
Felbrigg,  I  have  ever  loitered  away  a  whole  evening  as  I  used  to  do 
at  Hanworth  or  the  Parsonage.’  (Pp.  88,  89.) 

'June  15//i,  1787.^ — I  had  felt  myself  particularly  strong  and  clear, 
but  lost  some  of  the  advantage  by  a  foolish  contest  with  myself, 
whether  a  wish  of  exercising  my  horse  before  dinner,  sooner  than  it 
should  lose  a  day,  should  be  indulged  or  not  The  disturbance  given 
myself  in  arguing  the  question  became  a  reason  for  deciding  it  in  the 
affirmative.  We  drank  tea  out  of  doors.  When  they  went  away — 
the  party  from  the  Parsonage — which  was  about  nine  or  past,  I  came 
into  my  room,  and  continued  in  my  chair,  thinking  with  great  in¬ 
tentness  on  the  question,  in  page  261,  K.  U.,  till  past  eleven,  when 
the  effect  of  thought,  so  long  and  so  earnestly  continued,  brought  me 
into  a  state  different,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  from  what  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  from  Uie  same  cause — such  as  seemed  to  me  a 
natural  precursor  of  that  which,  sometime  or  other,  will  be  my  end — 
a  paralytic  stroke. 

‘  16<A. — From  whatever  causes  it  happened — ^whether  from  con¬ 
tinuing  too  long  in  bed,  or  from  the  same  as  occasioned  what  is  stated 
above — I  felt  all  this  day  low  in  spirits  and  feeble  in  mind.  I  was 
so  drowsy  as  to  be  obliged  to  betake  myself  to  the  couch,  where  I 
continued  fast  asleep  till  I  was  waked  by  Mrs.  Lukin  coming  under 
the  window  in  the  phaeton.’  (Pp.  117,118.) 

*  February  22nd.  1789. — Called,  I  remember,  on  Lady  Howe,  and 
meeting  Fitzpatrick  near  Hay  Hill,  went  back  with  him  to  Burling¬ 
ton  House  to  see  Fox.  Lost  time  in  deliberating  whether  1  should 
dine  at  Lord  Spencer’s  or  not ;  determined  at  last  for  dining  and 
found  in  the  event,  that  I  had  determined  very  rightly.  It  was  just 
six  when  I  went  there.  From  the  time  of  my  going  to  that  of  my 
returning  was  just  three  hours.  What  was  1  likely  to  have  done  in 
those  three  hours  had  I  remained  at  home  ?  At  dinner,  were  Sloper, 
George  Conw’ay,  Bingham,  Charles  Greville,  Mrs.  Howe,  old  Lord 
George,  and  Marchant.’  (P.  164.) 

‘  April  '.\0tk,  1791. — Whether  it  is  want  of  habit,  want  of  exertion, 
or  want  of  power,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  a  capacity  of  exercising 
well,  at  the  same  time,  both  memory  and  judgment,  or  of  collecting 
and  digesting,  on  a  sudden,  a  multitude  of  small  particulars.  The 
suspicion  that  this  deficiency  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
change  lately  suspected  in  myself  and  serve  as  a  new  proof  of  its 
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existence  (a  proof,  I  fear,  not  necessary),  has  contributed  very  much 
to  depress  my  spirits.’  (P.  225.) 

^  July  1791 — I  fear  a  dreadful  change  in  my  mind  in  all  ways  ; 
the  prospect  is  very  dreadful,  considering  all  circumstances,  and 
begins  already  to  affect  my  spirits,  though  not  to  any  great  degree. 

‘Let  us  pass  from  this  to  the  manner  of  late  in  which  I  have  man¬ 
aged  my  time  and  to  the  state  of  my  mind  in  other  respects.  I  have 
certainly  for  a  long  while,  perhaps  for  a  twelvemonth,  remitted 
greatly  that  exertion  and  vigilance  which  I  used  to  employ  in  the 
government  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  have  lost  likewise  much  of  my 
ardour  for  study  and,  since  Christmas  at  least,  of  my  diligence  in  the 
prosecution  of  it.  The  relaxation  in  the  government  of  my  thoughts 
is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  exertion  of  the  power  would  have 
been  more  easy,  and  the  effect  more  complete ;  though  it  is  perhaps 
from  this  very  cause,  that  so  little  exertion  has  been  made.  While 
my  mind  was  in  that  strange  state,  that  nothing  but  continued  en¬ 
deavours  would  preserve  any  thought  at  all,  something  was  neces¬ 
sarily  done,  and  the  necessity  of  that  something,  like  the  defects  of 
northern  climates  in  the  production  of  the  finer  fruits,  led  to  exertions 
that  did  more  than  supply  the  deficiency  to  which  they  were  called. 
When  without  any  exertion  at  all,  I  could  be  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
comfort,  I  acquiesced  in  what  I  had,  and  not  being  below  mediocrity, 
never  rose  above  it.  But  little  pains  has  been  taken  to  strengthen 
my  memory,  by  the  recitation  of  passages  formerly  known  or  pur¬ 
posely  committed  to  it ;  no  pains  hardly  taken  to  confine  my  thoughts 
to  any  prescribed  course,  or  to  restrain  them  from  idle  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  subjects  ;  no  exertions  made  on  subjects  of  an  opposite 
character.  ...  I  am  not  what  the  same  habits  I  now  possess  would 
have  made  me  a  little  while  ago.  Let  us  endeavour  to  find  other 
causes  for  this  besides  that  most  unwelcome  one  of  a  commencing 
decline  in  my  own  faculties.’  (P.  231.) 

‘  September  7tk,  1792. — Rode  out  in  the  morning  with  Sir  W.  and 
Mrs.  Lukin.  I  was  so  exhausted,  that  I  was  fain  to  lie  down  and 
sleep,  and  was  unable  to  do  that  without  many  of  those  convulsive 
shocks  with  which  I  hare  for  some  time  past,  and  particularly  I 
think  during  this  summer,  been  so  much  annoyed,  and  which  I  fear 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  A  night  now  not  very 
often  passes  without  my  experiencing  some  of  these  seizures,  in  a 
way  to  make  me  apprehend  that  the  event  is  actually  taking  place.’ 
(P.  259.) 

‘  September  lOrA,  1793. — The  Townshends  dined  at  Cossey.  Both 
mornings  were  pretty  well  employed  in  writing  letters.  I  felt  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  a  considerable  tendency  of  former  feel ; 
proceeding  in  part  perhaps  from  indisposition,, but  more  probably 
from  the  effect  of  a  state,  which  has  always  been  most  injurious,  and 
to  which  it  has  always  bmn  my  misfortune  or  my  fault  very  much  to 
expose  myself,  that  of  being  in  company  in  which  I  was  not  amused. 
The  fatal  hours  spent  in  that  way  during  one  period  of  my  life,  were 
the  cause,  1  believe,  of  a  great  part  of  the  mental  maladies  under 
which  I  have  always  laboured,  as  were  the  hours  to  which  I  was 
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with  a  feel  of  eryoyment  which  I  seldom  know.  As  these  moments 
of  happiness  depend  often  on  causes  subject  to  our  own  direction,  it 
is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  they  are,  and  take  such  means  as  may 
bring  them  into  action.  On  my  arrival  at  home,  1  did  w'bat  was  most 
proper,  and  sat  down  to  Thuanus,  but  was  interrupted  before  long, 
and  not  unpleasantly,  by  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  driving  through 
the  park,  with  whom  I  rode  to  Cromer,  and  continued  to  attend  till 
half.past  three.  Well  employed  till  sleep  obliged  me  to  go  to  bed. 

It  occurs  to  me  upon  this  occasion,  that  that  foolish  feel  or  notion,  by 
which  one  part  of  a  day  used  to  be  sacrificed  to  another,  and  all  power 
lost  of  terminating  a  neglect  once  begun,  has  for  a  long  time  ceased 
to  operate.  I  don't  recollect  that  for  many  times  back  of  my  being  at 
Felbrigg,  I  have  ever  loitered  away  a  whole  evening  as  I  used  to  do 
at  Hanworth  or  the  Parsonage.’  (Pp.  88,  89.) 

'June  15/4,  1787. — I  had  felt  myself  particularly  strong  and  clear, 
but  lost  some  of  the  advantage  by  a  foolish  contest  with  myself, 
whether  a  wish  of  exercising  my  horse  before  dinner,  sooner  than  it 
should  lose  a  day,  should  be  indulged  or  not.  The  disturbance  given 
myself  in  arguing  the  question  became  a  reason  for  deciding  it  in  the 
affirmative.  We  drank  tea  out  of  doors.  When  they  went  away — 
the  party  from  the  Parsonage — which  was  about  nine  or  past,  I  came 
into  my  room,  and  continued  in  my  chair,  thinking  with  great  in- 
ten  tness  on  the  question,  in  page  261,  K.  U.,  till  past  eleven,  when 
the  effect  of  thought,  so  long  and  so  earnestly  continued,  brought  me 
into  a  state  different,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  from  what  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  from  Uie  same  cause — such  as  seemed  to  me  a 
natural  precursor  of  that  which,  sometime  or  other,  will  be  my  end — 
a  paralytic  stroke. 

‘  16/4. — From  whatever  causes  it  happened — whether  from  con¬ 
tinuing  too  long  in  bed,  or  from  the  same  as  occasioned  what  is  stated 
above — I  felt  all  this  day  low  in  spirits  and  feeble  in  mind.  I  was 
so  drowsy  as  to  be  obliged  to  betake  myself  to  the  couch,  where  I 
continued  fast  asleep  till  I  was  waked  by  Mrs.  Lukin  coming  under 
the  window  in  the  phaeton.’  (Pp.  117, 118.) 

‘  February  22nd,  1789. — Called,  I  remember,  on  Lady  Howe,  and 
meeting  Fitzpatrick  near  Hay  Hill,  went  back  with  him  to  Burling¬ 
ton  House  to  see  Fox.  Lost  time  in  deliberating  whether  I  should 
dine  at  Lord  Spencer’s  or  not;  determined  at  last  for  dining  and 
found  in  the  event,  that  I  had  determined  very  rightly.  It  was  just 
six  when  I  went  there.  From  the  time  of  my  going  to  that  of  my 
returning  was  just  three  hours.  What  was  I  likely  to  have  done  in 
those  three  hours  had  I  remained  at  home  ?  At  dinner,  were  Sloper, 
George  Conway,  Bingham,  Charles  Greville,  Mrs.  Howe,  old  l^rd 
George,  and  Merchant.’  (P.  164.) 

‘  April  .‘10/4,  1791. — Whether  it  is  want  of  habit,  want  of  exertion, 
or  want  of  power,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  a  capacity  of  exercising 
well,  at  the  same  time,  both  memory  and  judgment,  or  of  collecting 
and  digesting,  on  a  sudden,  a  multitude  of  small  particulars.  The 
suspicion  that  this  deficiency  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
change  lately  suspected  in  myself  and  serve  as  a  new  proof  of  its 
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existence  (a  proof,  I  fear,  not  necessary),  has  contributed  very  much 
to  depress  my  spirits.’  (P.  225.) 

^  July  1791. — I  fear  a  dreadful  change  in  my  mind  in  all  ways  ; 
the  prospect  is  very  dreadful,  considering  all  circumstances,  and 
begins  already  to  affect  my  spirits,  though  not  to  any  great  degree. 

‘  Let  us  pass  from  this  to  the  manner  of  late  in  which  I  have  man¬ 
aged  my  time  and  to  the  state  of  my  mind  in  other  respects.  I  have 
certainly  for  a  long  while,  perhaps  for  a  twelvemonth,  remitted 
greatly  that  exertion  and  vigilance  which  I  used  to  employ  in  the 
government  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  have  lost  likewise  much  of  my 
ardour  for  study  and,  since  Christmas  at  least,  of  my  diligence  in  the 
prosecution  of  it.  The  relaxation  in  the  government  of  my  thoughts 
is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  exertion  of  the  power  would  have 
been  more  easy,  and  the  effect  more  complete;  though  it  is  perhaps 
from  this  very  cause,  that  so  little  exertion  has  been  made.  While 
my  mind  was  in  that  strange  state,  that  nothing  but  continued  en¬ 
deavours  would  preserve  any  thought  at  all,  something  was  neces¬ 
sarily  done,  and  the  necessity  of  that  something,  like  the  defects  of 
northern  climates  in  the  production  of  the  finer  ^uits,  led  to  exertions 
that  did  more  than  supply  the  deficiency  to  which  they  were  called. 
When  without  any  exertion  at  all,  I  could  be  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
comfort,  I  acquiesced  in  what  I  had,  and  not  being  below  mediocrity, 
never  rose  above  it.  But  little  pains  has  been  taken  to  strengthen 
my  memory,  by  the  recitation  of  passages  formerly  known  or  pur¬ 
posely  committed  to  it ;  no  pains  hardly  taken  to  confine  my  thoughts 
to  any  prescribed  course,  or  to  restrain  them  from  idle  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  subjects  ;  no  exertions  made  on  subjects  of  an  opposite 
character.  ...  I  am  not  what  the  same  habits  I  now  possess  would 
have  made  me  a  little  while  ago.  Let  us  endeavour  to  find  other 
causes  for  this  besides  that  most  unwelcome  one  of  a  commencing 
decline  in  my  own  faculties.’  (P.  231.) 

‘  September  'Ith,  1792. — Rode  out  in  the  morning  with  Sir  W.  and 
Mrs.  Lukin.  I  was  so  exhausted,  that  I  was  fain  to  lie  down  and 
sleep,  and  was  unable  to  do  that  without  many  of  those  convulsive 
shocks  with  which  I  have  for  some  time  past,  and  particularly  I 
think  during  this  summer,  been  so  much  annoyed,  and  which  I  fear 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  A  night  now  not  very 
often  passes  without  my  experiencing  some  of  these  seizures,  in  a 
way  to  make  me  apprehend  that  the  event  is  actually  taking  place.’ 
(P.  259.) 

*  September  lOtA,  1793. — The  Townshends  dined  at  Cossey.  Both 
mornings  were  pretty  well  employed  in  writing  letters.  I  felt  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  a  considerable  tendency  of  former  feel ; 
proceeding  in  part  perhaps  from  indisposition,, but  more  probably 
from  the  effect  of  a  state,  which  has  always  been  most  injurious,  and 
to  which  it  has  always  been  my  misfortune  or  my  fault  very  much  to 
expose  myself,  that  of  being  in  company  in  which  I  was  not  amused. 
The  fatal  hours  spent  in  that  way  during  one  period  of  my  life,  were 
the  cause,  1  believe,  of  a  great  part  of  the  mental  maladies  under 
which  I  have  always  laboured,  as  were  the  hours  to  which  I  was 
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toil  for  bread  or  success — had  he  worked  at  a  profession,  or 
shouldered  a  musket — his  cure  would  probably  have  come 
earlier ;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  complete. 

And  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  consider  society  not 
a  little  indebted  to  the  lady  who  has  edited  this  volume,  for 
giving  it  so  unreservedly  to  the  public.  Xot  for  the  sake  of 
that  jMithology  of  nervous  weaknesses  which  it  illustrates  so 
curiously.  Of  these  everyone,  who  knows  life,  has  probably 
seen  too  much  already.  Similar,  if  not  quite  as  peculiar,  cases 
abound  in  everyone’s  experience.  But  the  real  lesson  of  the 
book  is  this :  that  such  besetting  affections  really  are,  in  many 
cases,  mere  phantoms ;  that  they  will  gradually  disappear — 
not  in  obedience  to  efforts,  not  as  a  reward  for  patience,  nor  as 
conquered  by  medical  skill,  but  of  themselves :  wearing  them¬ 
selves  out,  imperceptibly,  even  as  an  ordinary  complaint  wears 
itself  out,  under  the  influence  of  physical  change  in  the  system 
and  occupation  of  the  mind.  We  know  full  well  how  many  a 
Windham,  in  respect  of  internal  organisation,  there  is  among 
us ;  some  Avho  may  probably  read  these  })ages ;  let  them 
meditate  on  the  fact  that  their  hero  lived  neither  to  become 
insane,  nor  paralytic,  nor  lethargic,  as  his  perverted  imagi¬ 
nation  had  so  often  suggested  to  him,  but  to  strain  his  fine 
faculties  to  the  utmost  for  several  busy  years,  to  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  British  army  down  to  the  dawning  of 
its  era  of  triumph ;  that  this  career  was  only  cut  short  by 
an  accident,  bravely  met  and  bravely  endured ;  and  not  without 
an  opjK)rtunity  for  resuming  those  serious  views  of  life  with 
which  his  early  familiarity  Avith  Johnson  had  imbued  him, 
though  kept  in  abeyance  through  many  a  season  partly  en¬ 
grossed  with  business,  and  partly  devoted  to  self-anatomy. 

This  Diary  ^vill,  of  course,  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
busy  themselves  with  the  political  history  of  the  era  to  which 
it  relates ;  and  they  will  find  it  of  value  for  purposes  of  refe¬ 
rence,  especially  the  latter  portion,  relating  to  the  Grenville 
and  Portland  Ministries.  But  these  do  not  constitute  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work,  compiled,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a 
private,  and  not  a  political,  record.  We  will  not  therefore 
enter  into  this  field,  except  by  referring  to  a  remarkable  series 
of  letters  on  the  quarrel  between  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Pitt’s 
Cabinet,  written  by  Burke  to  Windham  almost  from  his  death¬ 
bed  (in  October,  1794),  containing  the  imaginative  statesman’s 
last  utterances  of  despair : — 

*  I  wrote,  last  night,  a  threnodia  to  the  Chancellor ;  but  I  did  not 
enter  into  any  particular  whatever:  it  would  have  been  quite  useless, 
He  is  a  very  able,  good-humoured,  friendly  man ;  and  for  himself, 
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truly,  no  great  jobber,  but  where  a  job  of  patronage  occurs,  “  quan- 
“  quam  ipsa  in  morte  tenetvr.”  For  in  the  article  of  death  he  would 
cry,  “  Bring  me  the  job.”  Good  God !  to  think  of  jobs  in  such  a 
moment  as  this !  Why,  it  is  not  vice  any  longer :  it  is  corruption 
run  mad.  Thank  you  for  the  account  of  the  few  saved  at  Bois  le 
Due — Pichegru  has  more  humanity  than  we  have.  Why  are  any  of 
these  people  put  into  garrison  places  ?  It  is  premeditated  and 
treacherous  murder.  If  an  emigrant  governor  wa.s,  indeed,  appointed 
a  better  thing  could  not  be  done.  Then  we  should  hear  of  a  defence: 
it  would,  indeed,  be  a  novelty ;  and  one  would  think,  for  that  reason, 
would  be  recommended.  But  cowardice  and  treachery  seem  qualifi¬ 
cations;  and  punishment  is  amongst  the  artes  perdita  in  the  old 
governments.  I  am  very  miserable — tossed  by  public  upon  private 
grief,  and  by  private  upon  public.  Oh  !  have  pity  on  yourselves  ! 
and  may  the  God  whose  counsels  are  so  mysterious  in  the  moral 
world  (even  more  than  in  the  natural),  guide  you  through  all  these 
labyrinths.  Do  not  despair !  if  you  do  work  in  despair.  Feel  as 
little  ^uid  think  as  much  as  you  cun :  correct  your  natural  constitu¬ 
tions,  but  don't  attempt  to  force  them. 

*  Adieu,  adieu ! 

‘  Yours  ever, 

'  Edxukd  Bcrkk.*  (P.  332.) 

To  this  we  will  add,  in  conclusion,  some  extracts  from  a 
paper  which  reads  curiously  enough  by  the  light  of  recent 
occurrences,  drawn  up  by  General  Dumouriez,  who  was  brought 
in  contact  with  Windham,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  Colonies  in  1806,  projx>unding  a  scheme  for  founding  an 
empire  in  Mexico  in  ordet  to  check  the  progress  of  the  United 
States. 

*  Le  projet  d’arracher  le  Mexique  k  la  monarchic  Espagnole  ne  doit 
point  etre  envisage  comme  une  conception  d4vastatrice  et  de  haine 
contre  cette  monarchic.  C’est  un  acte  de  prevoyance  digne  du  gou- 
vemement  d’une  nation  profonde  et  r4fl4chie.  Les  progrks  de  la 
population  et  de  la  culture  de  la  Louisiane,  depuis  son  union  avec  les 
Euts-Unis,  annoncent  I’invasion  prochaine  du  Mexique,  dks  que  les 
nouveaux  etablissements  qui  s’^tendent  d^jk  k  la  droite  du  Mississipi 
dans  les  riches  plaines  des  Cenis  se  rdpandront  jusqu’au  Rio  del 
Norte.  Alors,  les  frontikres  du  nouveau  Mexique  seront  bientdt 
franchies  par  les  aventuriers  americains,  k  moins  que  le  Mexique 
n’ait  un  souverain  residant  sur  les  lieux,  qui  pnisse  rassembler  sur 
les  memes  frontieres  des  forces  indigenes  bien  conduites.  Toutes 
les  nations  de  I’Europe  seront  alors  int4ress4e8  k  bomer  les  conquetes 
des  Am4ricains  dans  le  Golfe  du  Mexique,  I’Angleterre  surtout.  La 
revolution  du  Mexique  est  inevitable  un  jour :  il  est  done  trks-im- 
portant  d’empecher  qu’elle  ne  devienne  americaine,  ou  democratique, 
de  la  prevenir  et  de  la  preparer  k  I’avantage  de  I’Angleterre,  pendant 
qu’elle  est  en  guerre  avec  I’Espagne*  subjuguee  par  la  France. 

*  L’avantage  d’une  pareille  revolution  est  incalculable, son  execution 
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Celt  tres-facile,  sa  dupense  n’est  qu’une  mise  en  dehors,  un  pret  h  la 
nouvelle  dyiiastie,  dont  ou  sera  bientdt  rembourse;  son  succ^s  est 
infaillible.  C’est  oe  quo  je  m’offre  de  demontrer,  si  le  projet  est 
adopte  par  le  G^uvernement.  Manille,  Cuba  et  Porto-Rico  suivront 
le  sort  du  continent,  ou  auront  uue  autre  destination  dictee  par  les 
circonstauces.’ 

‘  Faire  un  roi  du  Mexique :  par  cette  operation  acquerir  un  allie 
puissant  qui,  par  la  suite,  contienne  les  £tats>Unis,  tous  aide  h 
chasser  des  Antilles  les  Fraii^ais  et  les  Uollandais,  vous  assure  un 
debouch^  pour  vos  manufactures,  et  vous  dedommage  au  centuple 
des  genes  qu’elles  eprouvent  en  Europe.  Par  cette  expedition,  aussi 
solide  que  brillante,  aussi  facile  que  lucrative,  vous  acquerrez,  sans 
tirer  un  coup  de  fusil,  la  domination  du  Golfe  du  Mexique,  par  la 
possession  de  la  Uavane,  celle  de  la  Mer  du  Sud  par  celle  de  Manille, 
que  le  nouveau  roi  du  Mexique  vous  cedera  pour  le  prix  de  son 
exaltation  ;  vous  ne  pouvez  les  acquerir  que  par  ce  mojen,  en  pio- 
fitant  des  circonstauces,  qui  ne  se  repr^nteront  jamais  et  qui 
tournerout  centre  vous,  si  vous  les  laissez  ecbapper.  Le  commerce 
des  deux  mers  sera  dans  vos  mains,  lea  richesses  metalliques  de 
I’Ancerique  espagnole  arriveront  en  Angleterre,  vous  en  priverez 
I’Espagne  et  Buonaparte,  et  cette  revolution  numeraire  changera  la 
face  politique  de  I’Europe.’  (Pp.  507-15.) 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  on  the  feasibility  of  his 
project,  and  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  England 
from  placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis-Philippe)  in  the 
position  since  conferred  by  France  on  the  Archduke  Maxi¬ 
milian. 

The  whole  of  this  paper  deserves  careful  consideration  at 
the  present  time,  when  a  formal  attempt  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  greatest  Powers  in  Europe  to  ])lace  a  European 
Prince  upon  the  throne  of  Xew'  Spain.  The  proposal  was 
certainly  entertained  by  Mr.  Windham  and  referred  by  him  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  wrote  uj)on  it  the  masterly  papers 
contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  tlie  Wellington  Supple¬ 
mentary  Despatches,  p.  35,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  Duke’s  political  and  strategical  jxtwers.  At  p.  50  of  the 
Memorandum  in  question,  the  Duke  refers  in  distinct  terms  to 
Dumouriez's  scheme,  which  must  therefore  have  been  laid 
before  him. 
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Art.  IX. — Electoral  Statistics.  Presented  to  Parliament  by 

command  of  Her  Majesty,  March  2nd,  1866. 

A  T  the  moment  when  these  pages  are  submitted  to  our  readers, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be  engaged  in  debating  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Extension  of  the  Franchise, 
recently  introduced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government;  and  within 
a  few  hours  a  vote  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  will 
probably  decide  the  fate  of  that  measure  in  the  present  Session. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  compete  with  those  political  wTiters 
who  are  enabled  by  the  facilities  of  frequent  publication  to 
track  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fight,  and  to  discuss  with 
feverish  ardour  every  incident  of  the  camj)aign  and  of  the  battle. 
Nor  could  any  observations  published  in  this  place  affect  results, 
which  depend  on  the  fluctuations  of  a  majority,  swayed  by  the 
eloquence  of  debate  or  the  artifices  of  Parliamentary  tactics. 
But  although  we  are  precluded  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
the  contest  now  raging  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  shall 
not  presume  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  an  unknown 
vote,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  the  party  with 
which  we  have  so  long  been  connected  to  remain  silent  at  so 
important  a  conjuncture  of  public  affairs.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  recall  attention  to  those  fixed  principles  of  public  policy  and 
political  truth,  w'hich  survive  and  govern  the  -vdcissitudes  of 
success  and  defeat  in  a  popular  assembly  ;  and  whatever  be  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Bill  now  before  it, 
we  know  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  suffrage  to  a  larger  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  is 
certain  and  indisputable. 

On  former  occasions — on  the  eve  of  the  general  election 
in  July  last,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  January  last — w’e  fully  stated  the  views  we  entertain  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in  its  present  phasis, 
and  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  measure  introduced  by 
Lord  Russell  and  his  colleagues  has,  by  its  sincerity  and  its 
moderation,  entirely  justified  the  anticipations  we  had  formed 
of  it.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Liberal 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  vehemently  im¬ 
pelled  by  any  strong  agitation  in  the  country,  and  when  many 
members  of  the  new  Parliament  are  more  anxious  to  exercise 
their  privileges  than  to  subject  them  to  revision,  a  proposal  for 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  encounter  the 
secret  aversion  and  apprehensions  of  a  considerable  number  of 
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members  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  addition  to  the  open  opposition 
of  the  Conservative  minority.  On  this  well-known  fact  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  have  based  their  operations  ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  in  the  debates  upon  the  first  stages 
of  the  Bill,  the  whole  attack  was  carried  on  by  skirmishers, 
who  still  affect  to  wear  the  colours  of  the  very  party  they  are 
endeavouring  to  divide  and  to  defeat.  The  Conservative  leaders 
maintained  at  that  time  a  significant  silence,  and  it  might  be 
inferred  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  calmer  and  wiser  spirits 
among  tliem,  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Government  was  a 
fair  and  moderate  settlement  of  a  long-disputed  question,  which 
cannot  fail — as  long  as  it  is  in  dispute — to  exclude  them  from 
any  lengthened  tenure  of  office.  They  cannot  doubt  that 
sooner  or  later,  and  At  no  distant  period,  a  considerable  addition 
will  be  made  to  the  present  electoral  body,  for  the  principle  was 
conceded  by  Lord  Derby’s  own  Reform  Bill  of  1859  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  manifestyjustice  of  the  claim,  it  is  an  act  of 
prudence  to  remove  inequalities  and  anomalies  which  have  re¬ 
peatedly  been  exposed,  and  to  bring  as  many  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  within  the  pale  of  the  franchise,  as  can  be  expected  to 
exercise  that  right  with  independence  and  intelligence.  The 
appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  iq)per  and  middle  classes,  which  the 
opponents  of  the  present  Bill  have  not  scrupled  to  make,  is 
grossly  exaggerate,  if  not  entirely  unfounded.  If  there  are 
dangerous  classes  in  the  community,  there  is  danger  in  ex¬ 
cluding  them  from  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  as  well  as  in 
including  them  within  the  regular  line  of  operations  of  electoral 
constituencies.  We  are  told  that  in  certain  boroughs  which 
have  been  named,  there  is  already  a  preponderance  of  the 
working-classes,  and  that  to  augment  the  present  electors  by 
the  7/.  householders  would  be  to  establish  this  preponderance 
over  a  broader  area.  But  what  evidence  is  there  that  this  class 
of  voters  is  constantly  to  vote  as  a  class  with  undivided  strength, 
when  every  other  class  in  the  community  is  divided  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  party  and  of  opinion  ?  If  we  take  the  old  freemen 
and  scot  and  lot  voters,  who  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  and  who  survived  it — a  low  class  of  voters  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  probably  lower  than  the  average  11.  householder  of 
the  present  day — it  will  be  found  that  they  were  by  no  means 
class-supporters  of  popular  candidates,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  boroughs  in  which  they  still  exist  are  strongholds 
of  Toryism.  It  is  then  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  voters  from  a  lower  class 
in  society  tends  necessarily  to  throw  their  unanimous  vote  on 
the  popular  or  democratic  side.  Indeed,  it  may  happen,  and  it 
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does  happen,  that  voters  in  this  humble  condition  of  life  are 
more  accessible  to  influence  than  men  of  a  higher  position ;  and 
we  see  reason  rather  to  apprehend  that  they  may  be  wanting  in 
independence  than  over-eager  to  assert  it  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  classes  in  the  nation. 

We  infer,  then,  from  these  and  many  similar  considerations, 
that  the  Conservatives  are  wrong  in  rejecting  this  Bill — that 
they  are  repeating  the  mistake  they  have  often  committed 
before — and  that  the  certain  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  present 
measure  Avould  be  to  render  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  a 
stronger  measure  of  Refonn  infinitely  more  probable  hereafter. 

A\'e  admit,  however,  that  the  protluction  of  the  Electoral  Sta¬ 
tistics,  M'hich  have  been  framed  by  order  of  the  Government 
during  the  past  winter,  and  were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  hours  before  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  the 
Bill,  has  supplied  a  vast  amount  of  materials  for  the  discussion 
of  this  question  which  did  not  before  exist.  W e  have  ourselves 
on  several  former  occasions  pointed  out  some  of  the  remarkable 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  known  increase  of 
])opulation,  from  the  rise  of  wages,  and  from  other  causes, 
which  render  the  franchise  to  a  certain  extent  self-adjusting, 
and  have  actually  largely  augmented  it,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  j 
notwithstanding  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  class  of  freemen.  j 
But  these  inferences  were  the  result  of  conjectural  analysis;  I 
they  are  now  confirmed  by  statistical  demonstration.  It  must  j 
then  be  conceded  that  w’e  are  far  better  able  than  we  have  ever 
,  been  before  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  j 

the  franchise,  and  that  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  our  ! 
hands  the  materials  for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 

We  must  take  leave  to  remark  that  it  reflects  no  great  credit 
on  those  statesmen  of  all  parties  who  have  repeatedly  tried  their 
I  hands  at  a  revision  of  the  representative  system,  that  they  i 

should  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  discovered  the  paramount 
im{X)rtance  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Tables  before  j 
us.  The  fact  is  that  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  Reform  ^ 
has  hitherto  been  purely  empirical,  at  least  by  practical  poll-  | 
tioians ;  and  the  more  philosophical  class  of  writers  on  the  1 
subject  had  never  before  obtained  from  Government  the  means 
of  verifying  or  refuting  their  speculative  propositions.  I 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Representation  has  therefore  I 
made  a  great  step  in  the  present  year  by  the  production  of  I 

these  elements  of  calculation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  ^ 

still  greater  step  will  be  accomplished  when  the  intelligence  of 
he  nation  has  been  for  some  time  at  work  on  these  materials.  f 
They  disclose  an  infinite  number  of  anomalies  and  imperfee-  |i 
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tioDS,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  set  right  by  the  application  of  any 
uniform  rule  or  standard.  Hitherto  the  machine  has  worked 
with  tolerable  fairness,  because  one  set  of  abuses  may  have 
served  to  counteract  another  set  of  abuses  of  an  opposite  ten¬ 
dency.  But  if  the  whole  system  of  our  representation  is  to  be 
passed  under  review,  and  reduced  to  any  definite  principle, 
the  subject  is  so  intricate  and  so  difficult  that  it  demands  an 
amount  of  time  and  thought  that  have  not  yet  been  given  to  it. 
It  matters,  in  our  opinion,  but  little  w'hether  a  particular 
measure  be  carried  within  a  particular  time  by  a  particular  set 
of  men  ;  but  it  is  of  the  deepest  consequence  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation  that  every  step  we  take  in  this  matter 
should  be  taken  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  its  consequences. 
The  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  what  is  termed  the 
‘partial  and  fragmentary’  treatment  of  the  subject,  appears  to 
us  to  be  altogether  captious  and  unfounded ;  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  questions  at  stake  render  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  treat  them  collectively,  or  to  legislate  for  them  in  a 
single  Bill. 

The  present  debates  are  therefore  salutary,  and  even  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  are  unconsciously 
lending  their  assistance  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  more 
enlarged  measure,  by  showing  the  imperfections  which  may  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  scheme.  No  doubt  it  is  incomplete. 
The  framers  and  authors  of  the  Bill  were  the  first  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  incompleteness,  and  to  announce  that  they  should  be 
prepared  to  go  on  in  the  same  direction,  and  wdth  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions.  The  question  is  whether  that  direction  is  the  right 
one.  But  it  is  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  opposition  made 
to  this  Bill,  proceeding  from  parties  notoriously  adverse  to 
Reform,  that  they  require  to  be  informed  of  all  its  concomi¬ 
tants,  and  demand  pledges  from  the  Government  to  carry  it 
further.  Had  the  Bill  been  a  bold  and  decisive  measure,  they 
would  have  proclaimed  an  uncompromising  resistance.  As  it 
is  a  partial  and  moderate  measure,  they  protest  against  it  for  its 
exiguity ; 

‘  My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small : 

Then  it  were  greater  were  it  none  at  all.’ 

These,  however,  are  but  frivolous  strictures;  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  will  prevail  against  a  great  principle.  The 
nation  desires  on  many  accounts  to  admit  a  larger  number  of 
persons  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Parliament  is  already 
pledged  to  that  principle  both  on  the  hustings  and  by  former 
votes.  This  Bill  would  effect  that  object  without  any  serious 


disturbance  of  the  present  balance  of  parties  and  classes ;  and 
we  trust  that  a  premature  defeat  of  the  Government  plan  will 
not  throw  the  conduct  of  the  question  into  the  hands  of  less 
experienced  statesmen,  or  upon  more  agitated  times  than  the 
present. 

Within  the  last  few  days  especially,  and  during  the  Easter 
recess,  it  has  become  manifest  that  in  spite  of  the  all  but 
universal  opposition  of  the  London  Press  and  the  censorious 
tone  of  London  society,  the  country  at  large  has  given  to  this 
Bill  a  much  more  favourable  reception  than  it  obtained  on  the 
first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  went  down  to  his  constituents  a  waverer,  has 
been  taught  by  their  firm  and  contented,  though  dispassionate, 
attitude,  that  the  Bill  has  been  received  with  profound  satis¬ 
faction  by  the  best  portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  England. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Bill  complain  that  it  has  called  forth  no 
violent  ebullitions  of  enthusiasm  and  party  feeling.  That  is 
in  our  eyes  one  of  its  merits,  because  it  shows  that  the  measure 
is  a  temperate  one,  and  makes  no  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
democracy.  But  if  the  Tories  and  their  casual  adherents  Avish 
to  aAvaken  those  sleeping  passions,  and  to  rouse  the  spirit  they 
affect  to  dread,  they  may  depend  uj)on  it  that  an  unqualified 
rejection  of  this  Bill  would  not  fail  to  realise  some  part  ol 
their  own  sinister  predictions.  The  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  Avhich  we  confidently  anti- 
*  cipate,  will,  on  the  contrary,  go  far  to  justify  the  reliance 
placed  by  the  country  on  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the 

I  consistency  of  the  present  Administration.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  were  unfortunately  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  Ave  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  ansAver  returned  to  that  question  Avould  be  a 
decisive  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
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